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PREFACE. 


Thb  author  has  been  induced  by  his  publishers  to 
put  forth  his  "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Greece,  Turkey, 
Russia,  and  Poland."  In  point  of  time  they  precede 
his  lour  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petraea,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
The  countries  which  form  the  subject  of  the  following 
pag^s  perhaps  do  not,  in  themselves,  possess  the  same 
interest  with  those  in  his  first  work ;  but  the  author  has 
reason  to  believe  that  part  of  his  route,  particularly  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  through  the  interior  of 
Russia,  and  from  St.  Petersburgh  through  the  interior 
of  Poland  to  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  is  comparatively 
new  to  most  of  his  countrymen.  As  in  his  first  work, 
his  object  has  been  to  present  a  picture  of  the  every- 
day scenes  which  occur  to  the  traveller  in  the  countries 
referred  to,  rather  than  any  detailed  description  of  the 
countries  themselves. 

ZVw-Forfc,  J«/y,  1838. 
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INCIDENTS  OP  TRAVEL 


IN 


GREECE,  TURKEY,  RUSSIA,  AND  POLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  Hankane. — An  Adventure. — Missilonghi— Siege  of  Miasilonghi.— By- 
ron.—Marco  Bozzaris. — Visit  to  the  Widow,  Daughters,  and  Brother  of 
Bonaris. 

On  the  evening  of  the  —  February,  1835,  by  a  bright 
starlight,  after  a  short  ramble  among  the  Ionian  Islands, 
I  sailed  from  Zante  in  a  beautiful  cutter  of  about  forty 
tons  for  Padras.  My  companions  were  Doctor  W.,  an 
old  and  valued  fnend  from  New- York,  who  was  go- 
ing to  Greece  merely  to  visit  the  Episcopal  missionary 
school  at  Athens,  and  a  young  Scotchman,  who  had 
travelled  with  me  through  Italy,  and  was  going  farther, 
like  myself,  he  knew  not  exactly  why.  There  was 
hardly  a  breath  of  air  when  we  left  the  harbour,  but  a 
breath  was  enough  to  fill  our  little  sail.  The  wind, 
though  of  the  gentlest,  was  fair;  and  as  we  crawled 
from  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  in  a  short  time  it  be- 
came a  fine  sailing  breeze.  We  sat  on  the  deck  till  a  late 
hour,  and  turned  in  with  every  prospect  of  being  at 
Padras  in  the  morning.  Before  daylight,  however,  the 
wind  chopped  about,  and  set  in  dead  ahead,  and  when  I 
went  on  deck  in  the  morning  it  waft  blowing  a\v\xm&^si^. 
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We  had  passed  the  point  of  Padras ;  the  wind  was 
driving  down  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  as  if  old  iEolus  had 
determined  on  thwarting  our  purpose;  and  our  little 
cutter,  dancing  like  a  gull  upon  the  angry  waters,  was 
driven  into  the  harbour  of  Missilonghi. 

The  town  was  full  in  sight,  but  at  such  a  distance,  and 
the  waves  were  running  so  high,  that  we  coud  not  reach 
it  with  our  small  boat.  A  long  flat  extends  several 
miles  into  the  sea,  making  the  harbour  completely  inac- 
cessible except  to  small  Greek  caiques  built  expressly 
for  such  navigation.  We  remained  on  board  all  day ; 
and  the  next  morning,  the  gale  still  continuing,  made  sig- 
nals to  a  iishing-boat  to  come  off  and  take  us  ashore. 
In  a  short  time  she  came  alongside ;  we  bade  farewell 
to  our  captain — an  Italian  and  a  noble  fellow,  cradled, 
and,  as  he  said,  bom  to  die  on  the  Adriatic — and  in  a  few 
minutes  struck  the  soil  of  fallen  but  immortal  Greece. 

Our  manner  of  striking  it,  however,  was  not  such  as 
to  call  forth  any  of  the  warm  emotions  struggling  in  the 
breast  of  the  scholar,  for  we  were  literally  stuck  in  the 
mud.  We  were  yet  four  or  five  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  the  water  was  so  low  that  the  fishing-boat,  with  the 
additional  weight  of  four  men  and  luggage,  could  not 
swim  clear.  Our  boatmen  were  two  long,  sinewy 
Greeks,  with  the  red  tarbouch,  embroidered  jacket, 
sash,  and  large  trousers,  and  with  their  long  poles  set  us 
through  the  water  with  prodigious  force ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  boat  struck,  they  jumped  out,  and,  putting  their 
brawny  shoulders  under  her  sides,  heaved  her  through 
into  better  water,  and  then  resumed  their  poles.  In  this 
way  they  propelled  her  two  or  three  miles,  working  al- 
ternately with  their  poles  and  shoulders,  until  they  got 
her  into  a  channel,  when  they  hoisted  the  sail,  laid  di- 
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lectly  for  the  harbour,  and  drove  upon  the  beach  with 
canvass  all  flying. 

During  the  late  Greek  revolution,  Missilonghi  was 
the  great  debarking-place  of  European  adventurers ; 
and,  probably,  among  all  the  desperadoes  who  ever  land- 
ed there,  none  were  more  destitute  and  in  better  con- 
dition to  '^  go  ahead"  than  I ;  for  I  had  all  that  I  was 
worth  on  my  back.  At  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands  I 
had  lost  my  carpet-bag,  containing  my  notebook  and  ev- 
ery article  of  wearing  apparel  except  the  suit  in  which 
I  stood.  Every  condition,  however,  has  its  advanta- 
ges ;  mine  put  me  above  porters  and  custom-house  of- 
ficers ;  and  while  my  companions  were  busy  with  these 
plagues  of  travellers,  I  paced  with  great  satisfaction  the 
shore  of  Greece,  though  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
this  satisfaction  was  for  reasons  utterly  disconnected 
with  any  recollections  of  her  ancient  glories.  Business 
before  pleasure :  one  of  our  first  inquiries  was  for  a 
breakfast.  Perhaps,  if  we  had  seen  a  monument,  or 
solitary  column,  or  ruin  of  any  kind,  it  would  have  in- 
spired us  to  better  things ;  but  there  was  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  that  could  recall  an  image  of  the  past. 
Besides,  we  did  not  expect  to  land  at  Missilonghi,  and 
were  not  bound  to  be  inspired  at  a  place  into  which  we 
were  thrown  by  accident ;  and,  more  than  all,  a  driz- 
zling rain  was  penetrating  to  our  very  bones ;  we  were 
wet  and  cold,  and  what  can  men  do  in  the  way  of  sen- 
timent when  their  teeth  are  chattering  ? 

The  town  stands  upon  a  flat,  marshy  plain,  which  ex- 
tends several  miles  along  the  shore.  The  whole  was 
a  mass  of  new-made  ruins — of  houses  demolished  and 
black  with  smoke — the  tokens  of  savage  and  desolating 
war.    In  front,  and  running  directly  along  the  shore. 
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was  a  long  street  of  miserable  one-story  shantees,  run 
up  since  the  destruction  of  the  old  town,  and  so  near 
the  shore  that  sometimes  it  is  washed  by  the  sea,  and 
at  the  time  of  our  landing  it  was  wet  and  muddy  from 
the  rain.  It  was  a  cheerless  place,  and  reminded  me 
of  Communipaw  in  bad  weather.  It  had  no  connexion 
with  the  ancient  glory  of  Greece,  no  name  or  place  on 
her  historic  page,  and  no  hotel  where  we  could  get  a 
breakfast ;  but  one  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  con- 
ducted us  to  a  shantee  filled  with  Bavarian  soldiers 
drinking.  There  was  a  sort  of  second  story,  accessible 
only  by  a  ladder ;  and  one  end  of  this  was  partitioned 
off  with  boards,  but  had  neither  bench,  table,  nor  any 
other  article  of  housekeeping.  We  had  been  on  and 
almost  in  the  water  since  daylight,  exposed  to  a  keen 
wind  and  drizzling  rain,  and  now,  at  eleven  o'clock^ 
could  probably  have  eaten  several  chickens  apiece ;  but 
nothing  came  amiss,  and,  as  we  could  not  get  chickens, 
we  took  eggs,  which,  for  lack  of  any  vessel  to  boil  them 
in,  were  roasted.  We  placed  a  huge  loaf  of  bread  on 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  seated  ourselves  around  it, 
spreading  out  so  as  to  keep  the  eggs  from  rolling  away, 
and  each  hewing  off  bread  for  himself.  Fortunately, 
the  Greeks  have  learned  from  their  quondam  Turkish 
masters  the  art  of  making  coffee,  and  a  cup  of  this  East- 
em  cordial  kept  our  dry  bread  from  choking  us. 

When  we  came  out  again  the  aspect  of  matters  was 
more  cheerful;  the  long  street  was  swarming  with 
Greeks,  many  of  them  armed  with  pistols  and  yataghan, 
but  miserably  poor  in  appearance,  and  in  such  nuinbers 
that  not  half  of  them  could  find  the  shelter  of  a  roof  at 
night.  We  were  accosted  by  one  dressed  in  a  hat  and 
hockcoai,  and  who,  in  occasional  visits  to  Corfu  and 
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Trieste,  had  picked  up  some  Italian  and  French,  and 
a  suit  of  European  clothes,  and  was  rather  looked  up 
lo  by  his  untravelled  countrymen.  As  a  man  of  the 
world,  who  had  received  civilities  abroad,  he  seemed 
to  consider  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  reciprocate  at 
home,  and,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  all  around,  he  under- 
took to  do  the  honours  of  Missilonghi. 

If,  as  a  Greek,  he  had  any  national  pride  about  him, 
he  was  imposing  upon  himself  a  severe  task ;  for  all 
that  he  could  do  was  to  conduct  us  among  ruins,  and, 
as  he  went  along,  tell  us  the  story  of  the  bloody  siege 
which  had  reduced  the  place  to  its  present  woful  state. 
For  more  than  a  year,  under  unparaJleled  hardships,  its 
brave  garrison  resisted  the  combined  strength  of  the 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  armies,  and,  when  all  hope  was 
gone,  resolved  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy  or 
die  in  the  attempt*  Many  of  the  aged  and  sick,  the 
wounded  and  the  women,  refused  to  join  in  the  sortie, 
and  preferred  to  shut  themselves  up  in  an  old  mill,  with 
the  desperate  purpose  of  resisting  until  they  should  bring 
around  them  a  large  crowd  of  Turks,  when  they  would 
blow  all  up  together.  An  old  invalid  soldier  seated 
himself  in  a  mine  under  the  Bastion  Bozzaris  (the  ruins 
of  which  we  saw),  the  mine  being  charged  with  thirty 
kegs  of  gunpowder ;  the  last  sacrament  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  bishop  and  priests  to  the  whole  population, 
and,  at  a  signal,  the  besieged  made  their  desperate 
sortie.  One  body  dashed  through  the  Turkish  ranks, 
and,  with  many  women  and  children,  gained  the  mount- 
aina;  but  the  rest  were  driven  back.  Many  of  the  wo« 
men  ran  to  the  sea  and  plunged  in  with  their  children ; 
husbands  stabbed  their  wives  with  their  own  hands  to 
save  them  from  the  Turks,  and  the  old  soldiex  \mdex 
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the  bastion  set  fire  to  the  train,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
heroic  garrison  buried  themselves  under  the  ruins  of 
Missilonghi. 

Among  them  were  thirteen  foreigners,  of  whom  only 
one  escaped.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  was  Me- 
yer, a  young  Swiss,  who  entered  as  a  volunteer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  became  attached  to  a  beauti- 
ful Missilonghiote  girl,  married  her,  and,  when  the  final 
sortie  was  made,  his  wife  being  sick,  he  remained  with 
her,  and  was  blown  up  with  the  others.  A  letter 
written  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  brought  away 
by  one  who  escaped  in  the  sortie,  records  the  condition 

of  the  garrison. 
"  A  wound  which  I  have  received  in  my  shoulder, 

while  I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  one  which  will  be 
my  passport  to  eternity,  has  prevented  me  till  now  from 
bidding  you  a  last  adieu.  We  are  reduced  to  feed  upon 
the  most  disgusting  animals.  We  are  suffering  horri- 
bly with  hunger  and  thirst.  Sickness  adds  much  to  the 
calamities  which  overwhelm  us.  Seventeen  hundred 
and  forty  of  our  brothers  are  dead ;  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  bombs  and  balls  thrown  by  the  enemy 
have  destroyed  our  bastions  and  our  homes.  We  have 
been  terribly  distressed  by  the  cold,  for  we  have  suffered 
great  want  of  food.  Notwithstanding  so  many  priva- 
tions, it  is  a  great  and  noble  spectacle  to  behold  the  ar- 
dour and  devotedness  of  the  garrison.  A  few  days 
more,  and  these  brave  men  will  be  angelic  spirits,  who 
will  accuse  before  God  the  indifference  of  Christendom. 
In  the  name  of  all  our  brave  men,  among  whom  are 
Notho  Bozzaris,  •  •  •  I  announce  to  you  the  resolution, 
sworn  to  before  Heaven,  to  defend,  foot  by  foot,  the 
land  of  Missilonghi,  and  to  bury  ourselves,  without  lis- 
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temng  to  any  capitulation,  under  the  ruins  of  this  city. 
We  are  drawing  near  our  final  hour.  History  will  ren- 
der us  iustice.  I  am  proud  to  think  that  the  blood  of 
a  Swiss,  of  a  child  of  William  Tell,  is  about  to  mingle 
with  that  of  the  heroes  of  Greece." 

But  Missilonghi  is  a  subject  of  still  greater  interest 
than  this,  for  the  reader  will  remember  it  as  the  place 
where  Byron  died.  Almost  the  first  questions  I  asked 
were  about  the  poet,  and  it  added  to  the  dreary  interest 
which  the  place  inspired,  to  listen  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Greeks  spoke  of  hini.  It  might  be  thought  that 
here,  on  the  spot  where  he  breathed  his  last,  malignity 
would  have  held  her  accursed  tongue ;  but  it  was  not 
so.  He  had  committed  the  fault,  unpardonable  in  the 
eyes  of  political  opponents,  of  attaching  himself  to  one 
of  the  great  parties  that  then  divided  Greece;  and 
though  he  had  given  her  all  that  man  could  give,  in  his 
own  dying  words, ''  his  time,  his  means,  his  health,  and, 
lastly,  his  life,"  the  Crreeks  spoke  of  him  with  all  the 
rancour  and  bitterness  of  party  spirit.  Even  death  had 
not  won  oblivion  for  his  political  offences  ;  and  I  heard 
those  who  saw  him  die  in  her  cause  affirm  that  Byron 
was  no  friend  to  Greece. 

His  body,  the  reader  will  remember,  was  transported 
to  England  and  interred  in  the  family  sepulchre.  The 
church  where  it  lay  in  state  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
there  is  no  stone  or  monument  recording  his  death ; 
but,  wishing  to  see  some  memorial  connected  with  his 
residence  here,  we  followed  our  guide  to  the  house  in 
which  he  died.  It  was  a  large  square  building  of  stone ; 
one  of  the  walls  still  standing,  black  with  smoke,  the 
rest  a  confused  and  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.  After 
his  death  it  was  converted  into  a  hospital  and  ma^^mi^\ 
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and,  when  the  Turks  entered  the  city,  they  set  fire  to 
the  powder ;  the  sick  and  dying  were  blown  into  the 
air,  and  we  saw  the  ruins  lying  as  they  fell  after  the 
explosion.  It  was  a  melancholy  spectacle,  but  it  seemed 
to  have  a  sort  of  moral  fitness  with  the  life  and  fortunes 
of  the  poet.  It  was  as  if  the  same  wild  destiny,  the 
same  wreck  of  hopes  and  fortunes  that  attended  him 
through  life,  were  hovering  over  his  grave.  Living  and 
dead,  his  actions  and  his  character  have  been  the  subject 
of  obloquy  and  reproach,  perhaps  justly ;  but  it  would 
have  softened  the  heart  of  his  bitterest  enemy  to  see  the 
place  in  which  he  died. 

It  was  in  this  house  that,  on  his  last  birthday,  he 
came  from  his  bedroom  and  produced  to  his  friends 
the  last  notes  of  his  dying  muse,  breathing  a  spirit  of 
sad  foreboding  and  melancholy  recollections  ;  of  devo- 
tion to  the  noble  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  and 
a  prophetic  consciousness  of  his  approaching  end. 

**  My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf, 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone. 

"  If  thou  regret'st  thy  youth,  why  live  ? 
The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here :  up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

<<  Seek  out— less  often  sought  than  found — 
A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest.** 

Moving  on  beyond  the  range  of  ruined  houses,  though 
still  within  the  line  of  crumbling  walls,  we  came  to  a 
spot  perhaps  as  interesting  as  any  that  Greece  in  her 
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best  days  could  show.    It  was  the  tomb  of  Marco  Boz- 
zaris !    No  monumental  marble  emblazoned  his  deeds 
and  fame ;    a    few  romid  stones  piled  over  his  head, 
which,  but  for  our  guide,  we  should  have  passed  with- 
out noticing,  w^ere  all  that  marked  his  grave.     I  would 
not  disturb  a  proper  reverence  for  the  past  i  time  covers 
with  its  dim  and  twilight  glories  both  distant  scenes  and 
the  men  who  acted  in  them,  but,  to  my  mind,  Miltia- 
des  was  not  more  of  a  hero  at  Marathon  or  Leonidas 
at  Thermopylae  than  Marco  Bozzaris  at  Missilonghi. 
When  they  went  out  against  the  hosts  of  Persia,  Athens 
and  Sparta  were  great  and  free,  and  they  had  the  pros- 
pect of  glory  and  the  praise  of  men,  to  the  Greeks  al- 
ways dearer  than  Ufe.    But  when   the  Suliote  chief 
drew  his  sword,  his  country  lay  bleeding  at  the  feet 
of  a  giant,  and  all  Europe  condemned  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion as  foolhardy  and  desperate.    For  two  months,  with 
but  a  few  hundred  men,  protected  only  by  a  ditch  and 
slight  parapet  of  earth,  he  defended  the  town  where  his 
body  now  rests  against  the  whole  Egyptian  army.     In 
stormy  weather,  living  upon  bad  and  unwholesome  bread, 
with  no  covering  but  his  cloak,  he  passed  his  days  and 
nights  in  constant  vigil ;  in  every  assault  his  sword  cut 
down  the  foremost  assailant,  and  his  voice,  rising  above 
the  din  of  battle,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
enemy.     In  the  struggle  which  ended  with  his  life,  with 
two  thousand  men  he  proposed  to  attack  the  whole  army 
of  Mustapha  Pacha,  and  called  upon  all  who  were  willing 
to  die  for  their  country  to  stand  forward.     The  whole 
band  advanced  to  a  man.     Unwilling  to  sacrifice  so 
many  brave  men  in  a  death-struggle,  he  chose  three 
hundred,  the  sacred  number  of  the  Spartan  band,  his 
tried  and  trusty  Suliotes.  At  midnight  he  i^lac^^Vivav^^ 
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at  their  head,  directing  that  not  a  shot  should  be  fired 
till  he  sounded  his  bugle ;  and\  his  last  command  was, 
"  If  you  lose  sight  of  me,  seek  me  in  the  pacha's  tent." 
In  the  moment  of  victory  he  ordered  the  pacha  to  be 
seized,  and  received  a  ball  in  the  loins ;  his  voice  still 
rose  above  the  din  of  battle,  cheering  his  men  until  he 
was  struck  by  another  ball  in  the  head,  and  borne  dead 
from  the  field  of  his  glory. 

Not  far  from  the  grave  of  Bozzaris  was  a  pyramid 
of  sculls,  of  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  last  attack  upon 
the  city,  piled  up  near  the  blackened  and  battered  wall 
which  they  had  died  in  defending.  In  my  after  wan- 
derings I  learned  to  look  more  carelessly  upon  these 
things ;  and,  perhaps,  noticing  everywhere  the  light  es- 
timation put  upon  human  life  in  the  East,  learned  to  think 
more  lightly  of  it  myself;  but,  then,  it  was  melancholy 
to  see  bleaching  in  the  sun,  under  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  the  unburied  bones  of  men  who,  but  a  little 
while  ago,  stood  with  swords  in  their  hands,  and  anima- 
ted by  the  noble  resolution  to  free  their  country  or  die 
in  the  attempt.  Our  guide  told  us  that  they  had  all  been 
collected  in  that  place  with  a  view  to  sepulture ;  and 
that  King  Otho,  as  soon  as  he  became  of  age  and  took 
the  government  in  his  own  hands,  intended  to  erect  a 
monument  over  them.  In  the  mean  time,  they  are  at 
the  mercy  of  every  passing  traveller;  and  the  only  re- 
mark that  our  guide  made  was  a  comment  upon  the  force 
and  unerring  precision  of  the  blow  of  the  Turkish  sabre, 
almost  every  scull  being  laid  open  on  the  side  nearly 
down  to  the  ear. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  day  at  Missilonghi 
was  to  come.  Returning  from  a  ramble  round  the 
walls,  we  noticed  a  large  square  house,  which,  our 
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guide  told  us,  "was  the  residence  of  Constantine,  the 
brother  of  Marco  Bozzaris.  We  were  all  interested  in 
this  intelligence,  and  our  interest  was  in  no  small  degree 
increased  when  he  added  that  the  widow  and  two  of 
the  children  of  the  Suliote  chief  were  living  with  his 
brother.  The  house  was  surrounded  by  a  high  stone 
wall,  a  large  gate  stood  most  invitingly  wide  open,  and 
we  turned  toward  it  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  but,  before  we  reached  the  gate, 
our  interest  had  increased  to  such  a  point  that,  after 
consulting  with  our  guide,  we  requested  him  to  say  that, 
if  it  would  not  be  considered  an  intrusion,  three  trav- 
ellers, two  of  them  Americans,  would  feel  honoured  in 
being  permitted  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  Marco  Bozzaris. 

We  were  invited  in,  and  shown  into  a  large  room  on 
the  right,  where  three  Greeks  were  sitting  cross-legged 
on  a  divan,  smoking  the  long  Turkish  chibouk.  Soon 
after  the  brother  entered,  a  man  about  fifty,  of  middling 
height,  spare  built,  and  wearing  a  Bavarian  uniform,  as 
holding  a  colonel's  commission  in  the  service  of  King 
Otho.  In  the  dress  of  the  dashing  Suliote  he  would 
have  better  looked  the  brother  of  Marco  Bozzaris,  and 
1  might  then  more  easily  have  recognised  the  daring 
warrior  who,  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
tremity, was  deemed,  by  universal  acclamation,  worthy 
of  succeeding  the  fallen  hero.  Now  the  straight  military 
frockcoat,  buttoned  tight  across  the  breast,  the  stock, 
tight  pantaloons,  boots,  and  straps,  seemed  to  repress 
the  free  energies  of  the  mountain  warrior ;  and  I  couI<j[ 
not  but  think  how  awkward  it  must  be  for  one  who  had 
spent  all  his  life  in  a  dress  which  hardly  touched  him,  at 
fifty  to  put  on  a  stock,  and  straps  to  his  boots.    0\3X 
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guide  introduced  us,  with  an  apology  for  our  intrusion. 
The  colonel  received  us  with  great  kindness,  thanked 
us  for  the  honour  done  his  brother's  widow,  and,  re- 
questing us  to  be  seated,  ordered  coffee  and  pipes. 

And  here,  on  the  very  first  day  of  our  arrival  in 
Greece,  and  from  a  source  which  made  us  proud,  we 
had  the  first  evidence  of  what  afterward  met  me  at 
every  step,  the  warm  feeling  existing  in  Greece  toward 
America ;  for  almost  the  first  thing  that  the  brother  of 
Marco  Bozzaris  said  was  to  express  his  gratitude  as  a 
Greek  for  the  services  rendered  his  country  by  our 
own ;  and,  after  referring  to  the  provisions  sent  out  for 
his  famishing  countrymen,  his  eyes  sparkled  and  his 
cheek  flushed  as  he  told  us  that,  when  the  Greek  revo- 
lutionary flag  first  sailed  into  the  port  of  Napoli  di  Ro- 
mania, among  hundreds  of  vessels  of  all  nations,  an 
American  captain  was  the  first  to  recognise  and  salute  it. 

In  a  few  moments  the  widow  of  Marco  Bozzaris 
entered.  I  have  often  been  disappointed  in  my  precon- 
ceived notions  of  personal  appearance,  but  it  was  not  so 
with  the  lady  who  now  stood  before  me  ;  she  looked  the 
widow  of  a  hero ;  as  one  worthy  of  her  Grecian  moth- 
ers, who  gave  their  hair  for  bowstrings,  their  girdle  for 
a  sword-belt,  and,  while  their  heartstrings  were  crack- 
ing, sent  their  young  lovers  from  their  arms  to  fight 
and  perish  for  their  country.  Perhaps  it  was  she  that 
led  Marco  Bozzaris  into  the  path  of  immortality ;  that 
roused  him  from  the  wild  guerilla  warfare  in  which  he 
had  passed  his  early  life,  and  fired  him  with  the  high 
and  holy  ambition  of  freeing  his  country.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  certain,  no  man  could  look  in  her  face  with- 
out finding  his  wavering  purposes  fixed,  without  tread- 
ing more  firmly  in  the  path  of  high  and  honourable  en- 
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terprise.  She  was  under  forty,  tall  and  stately  in  person, 
and  habited  in  deep  black,  fit  emblem  of  her  widowed 
condition,  with  a  white  handkerchief  laid  flat  over  her 
head,  giving  the  Madonna  cast  to  her  dark  eyes  and 
marble  complexion.  We  all  rose  as  she  entered  the 
room ;  and  though  hyiog  secluded,  and  seldom  seeing 
the  face  of  a  stranger,  she  received  our  compliments  and 
returned  them  with  far  less  embarrassment  than  we 
both  felt  and  exhibited. 

But  our  embarrassment,  at  least  I  speak  for  myself, 
was  induced  by  an  unexpected  circumstance.  Much 
as  I  was  interested  in  her  appearance,  I  was  not  insen« 
sible  to  the  fact  that  she  was  accompanied  by  two  young 
and  beautiful  girls,  who  were  introduced  to  us  as  her 
daughters.  This  somewhat  bewildered  me.  While 
waiting  for  their  appearance,  and  talking  with  Constan- 
tine  Bozzaris,  I  had  in  some  way  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  daughters  were  mere  children,  and  had  fully 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  them  both  on  my  knee  and 
kiss  them ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  stately  mother 
recalled  me  to  the  grave  of  Bozzaris ;  and  the  daughters 
would  probably  have  thought  that  I  was  taking  hberties 
upon  so  short  an  acquaintance  if  I  had  followed  up  my 
benevolent  purpose  in  regard  to  them ;  so  that,  with 
the  long  pipe  in  my  hand,  which,  at  that  time,  I  did  not 
know  how  to  manage  well,  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that 
I  exhibited  any  of  the  benefit  of  Continental  travel. 

The  elder  was  about  sixteen,  and  even  in  the  opin- 
ion  of  my  friend  Doctor  W.,  a  cool  judge  in  these  mat- 
ters, a  beautiful  girl,  possessing  in  its  fullest  extent 
all  the  elements  of  Grecian  beauty :  a  dark,  clear  com- 
plexion, dark  hair,  set  off  by  a  little  red  cap  embroidered 
with  gold  thread,  and  a  long  blue  tassel  hanging  down 
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behind,  and  large  black  eyes,  expressing  a  melancholy 
quiet,  butipvhich  might  be  excited  to  shoot  forth  glances 
of  fire  more  terrible  than  her  father's  sword.  Happily, 
too,  for  us,  she  talked  French,  having  learned  it  from 
a  French  marquis  who  had  served  in  Greece  and  been 
domesticated  with  thena;  but  young  and  modest,  and 
unused  to  the  company  of  strangers,  she  felt  the  embar- 
rassment common  to  young  ladies  when  attempting  to 
speak  a  foreign  language.  And  we  could  not  talk  to 
her  on  common  themes.  Our  lips  were  sealed,  of 
course,  upon  the  subject  which  baW  brought  us  to  her 
house.  We  could  not  sound  for  her  the  praises  of  her 
gallant  father.  At  parting,  however,  I  told  them  that 
the  name  of  Marco  Bozzaris  was  as  familiar  in  Ameri- 
ca as  that  of  a  hero  of  our  own  revolution,  and  that  it 
had  been  hallowed  by  the  inspiration  of  an  American 
poet ;  and  I  added  that,  if  it  would  not  be  unacceptable, 
on  my  return  to  my  native  country  I  would  send  the 
tribute  referred  to,  as  an  evidence  of  the  feeling  existing 
in  America  toward  the  memory  of  Marco  Bozzaris. 
My  offer  was  gratefully  accepted  ;  and  afterward,  while 
in  the  act  of  mounting  my  horse  to  leave  Missilonghi, 
our  guide,  who  had  remained  behind,  came  to  me  with 
a  message  from  the  widow  and  daughters  reminding  me 
of  my  promise. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  objection  to  my  men- 
tioning that  I  wrote  to  a  friend,  requesting  him  to  pro- 
cure Halleck's  *'  Marco  Bozzaris,"  and  send  it  to  my 
banker  at  Paris.  My  friend,  thinking  to  enhance  its 
value,  applied  to  Mr.  Halleck  for  a  copy  in  his  own 
handwriting.  Mr.  Halleck,  with  his  characteristic  mod- 
esty, evaded  the  application ;  and  on  my  return  home  I 
told  him  the  story  of  my  visit,  and  reiterated  the  same 
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request.  He  evaded  me  as  he  had  done  my  friend,  but 
promised  me  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  his  poems, 
which  he  afterward  gave  me,  and  which,  I  hope,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  widow  and  daughters  of  the 
Grecian  hero. 

I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  in  a  book  the 
widow  and  daughters  of  Marco  Bozzaris.  True,  I  was 
received  by  them  in  private,  without  any  expectation, 
either  on  their  part  or  mine,  that  all  the  particulars  of 
the  interview  would  be  noted  and  laid  before  the  eyes  of 
all  who  choose  to  read.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered 
invading  the  sanctity  of  private  life ;  but,  at  all  events, 
I  make  no  apology ;  the  widow  and  children  of  Marco 
Bozzaris  are  the  property  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Choice  of  a  Servant. — ^A  Tamout.— An  Evening  Chat — Scenery  of  the 
Road. — Lepanto.— A  projected  Visit— Change  of  Purpose. — Padras. — 
Vostitza. — Variety  and  Magnificence  of  Scenery. 

Barren  as  our  prospect  was  on  landing,  our  first  day 
in  Greece  had  already  been  full  of  interest.  Suppo- 
sing that  we  should  not  find  anything  to  engage  us 
long,  before  setting  out  on  our  ramble  we  had  directed 
our  servant  to  procure  horses,  and  when  we  returned 
we  found  all  ready  for  our  departure. 

One  word  with  regard  to  this  same  servant  We  had 
taken  him  at  Corfu,  much  against  my  inclination.  We 
had  a  choice  between  two,  one  a  full-blooded  Greek 
in  fustinellas,  who  in  five  minutes  established  himself 
in  my  good  graces,  so  that  nothing  but  the  democratic 
principle  of  submitting  to  the  will  of  the  majority  could 
make  me  give  him  up.  He  held  at  that  time  a  very 
good  office  in  the  police  at  Corfu,  but  the  eagerness 
which  he  showed  to  get  out  of  regular  business  and  go 
roving  warmed  me  to  him  irresistibly.  He  seemed  to 
be  distracted  between  two  opposing  feelings ;  one  the 
strong  bent  of  his  natural  vagabond  disposition  to  be 
rambling,  and  the  other  a  sort  of  tugging  at  his  heart- 
strings by  wife  and  children,  to  keep  him  in  a  place 
where  he  had  a  regular  assured  living,  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  the  precarious  business  of  guiding  travellers. 
He  had  a  boldness  and  confidence  that  won  me ;  and 
when  he  drew  on  the  sand  with  his  yataghan  a  map  of 
Greece,  and  told  us  the  route  he  would  take  us,  zigzag 
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atiossthe  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  Delphi  and  the  top  of 
Parnassus,  I  v^ondered  that  my  companions  could  resist 
him. 

Our  alteTnatiTe  was  an  Italian  from  somewhere  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  whom  I  looked  upon  with  an 
unfaYourable  eye,  because  he  came  between  me  and  mf. 
Greek ;  and  on  the  morning  of  our  departure  I  was  ear- 
nestly hoping  that  he  had  overslept  himself,  or  got  into 
some  scrape  and  been  picked  up  by  the  guard ;  but, 
most  proYokingly,  he  came  in  time,  and  with  more  bag- 
gage than  all  of  us  had  together.  Indeed,  he  had  so 
much  of  his  own,  that,  in  obedience  to  Nature's  first 
law,  he  could  not  attend  to  ours,  and  in  putting  ashore 
some  British  soldiers  at  Cephalonia  he  contrived  to  let 
my  carpet-bag  go  with  their  luggage.  This  did  not 
increase  my  amiable  feeling  toward  him,  and,  perhaps, 
assisted  in  making  me  look  upon  him  throughout  with  a 
jaundiced  eye ;  in  fact,  before  we  had  done  with  him,  I 
regarded  him  as  a  slouch,  a  knave,  and  a  fool,  and  had 
the  questionable  satisfaction  of  finding  that  my  compan- 
ions, though  they  sustained  him  as  long  as  they  could, 
had  formed  very  much  the  same  opinion. 

It  was  to  him,  then,  that,  on  our  return  from  our 
visit  to  the  widow  and  daughters  of  Marco  Bozzaris, 
we  were  indebted  for  a  turnout  that  seemed  to  aston- 
ish even  the  people  of  Missilonghi.  The  horses  were 
miserable  little  animals,  hidden  under  enormous  saddles 
made  of  great  clumps  of  wood  over  an  old  carpet  or 
lowcloth,  and  covering  the  whole  back  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  tail ;  the  luggage  was  perched  on  the  tops 
of  these  saddles,  and  with  desperate  exertions  and  the 
help  of  the  citizens  of  Missilonghi  we  were  perched 
on  the  top  of  the  luggage.    The  little  animals  had  a 
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knowing  look  as  they  peered  from  under  the  superin- 
cumbent masSy  and,  supported  on  either  side  by  the  by- 
standers till  we  got  a  little  steady  in  our  seats,  we  put 
forth  from  Missilonghi.  The  only  gentleman  of  our 
party  was  our  servant,  who  followed  on  a  European 
saddle  which  he  had  brought  for  his  own  use,  smoking 
his  pipe  writh  great  complacency,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
our  appearance  and  with  himself. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  we  crossed  the  broken  walls 
of  Missilonghi.  For  three  hours  our  road  lay  over  a 
plain  extending  to  the  sea.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  my 
Greek  had  been  there,  he  would  have  given  an  interest 
to  the  road  by  referring  to  scenes  and  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  siege  of  Missilonghi ;  but  Demetrius — 
as  he  now  chose  to  call  himself— knew  nothing  of 
Greece,  ancient  or  modem ;  he  had  no  sympathy  of 
feeling  with  the  Greeks ;  had  never  travelled  on  this 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  before ;  and  so  he  lagged 
behind  and  smoked  his  pipe. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  the  miserable 
little  village  of  Bokara.  We  had  barely  light  enough 
to  look  around  for  the  best  khan  in  which  to  pass  the 
night.  Any  of  the  wretched  tenants  would  have  been 
glad  to  receive  us  for  the  little  remuneration  we  might 
leave  with  them  in  the  morning*  The  khans  were  all 
alike,  one  room,  mud  floor  and  walls,  and  we  f^lected 
one  where  the  chickens  had  already  gone  to  roost,  and 
prepared  to  measure  off  the  dirt  floor  according  to  our 
dimensions.  Bef(»re  we  were  arranged  a  Greek  of  a 
better  class,  fcdlowed  by  half  a  dozen  villagers,  came 
over,  and,  with  many  regrets  for  the  vnretched  state  of 
the  country,  invited  us  to  his  house.  Though  dressed 
in  the  Greek  costume,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  ao- 
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^\uied\us  manners  in  a  school  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
miserable  little  village,  in  which  his  house  now  rose  Uke 
the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  higher  than  erery  thing  else, 
but  rather  rickety.  In  a  few  minutes  we  heard  the 
death-notes  of  some  chickens,  and  at  about  nine  o'clock 
sat  down  to  a  not  unwelcome  meal.  Several  Greeks 
dropped  in  during  the  evening,  and  one,  a  particular 
bieitd  of  our  host^s,  supped  with  us.  Both  talked 
French,  and  had  that  perfect  ease  of  manner  and  sa- 
Toir  faire  which  I  always  remarked  with  admiration  in 
all  Greeks  who  had  travelled.  They  talked  much  of 
their  travels ;  of  time  spent  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
particularly  of  a  long  residence  at  Bucharest.  They 
talked,  too,  of  Greece ;  of  her  long  and  bitter  servitude, 
her  revolution,  and  her  independence ;  and  from  their 
enthusiasm  I  could  not  but  think  that  they  had  fought 
and  bled  in  her  cause.  I  certainly  was  not  lying  in 
wait  to  entrap  them,  but  I  afterward  gathered  from  Sieir 
conversation  that  they  had  taken  occasion  to  be  on  their 
travels  at  the  time  when  the  bravest  of  their  eountrymen 
Were  pouring  out  their  blood  like  water  to  emancipate 
their  native  land.  A  few  years  before  I  might  have  felt 
indignation  and  contempt  for  men  who  had  left  their 
country  in  faer  hour  of  utmost  need,  and  returned  to  en«. 
joy  the  privileges  purchased  with  other  men's  blood ;  but 
I  had  already  learned  to  take  the  world  as  I  found  it,  and 
listened  quietly  while  our  host  told  us  that,  confiding  in 
(he  permanency  of  the  government  secured  by  the  thred 
great  powers,  England,  France,  and  Russia,  be  had  re« 
turned  to  Greece,  and  t^en  a  lease  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  for  fifty  years,  paying  a  thousand  drachms,  a 
^chm  b^ng  one  sixth  of  a  dollar,  and  one  tenth  of  the 
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annual  fruits,  at  the  end  of  which  time  one  half  of  the 
land  under  cultivation  was  to  belong  to  his  heirs  in  fee. 

As  our  host  could  not  conveniently  accommodate  us 
all,  M.  and  Demetrius  returned  to  the  khan  at  which  we 
had  first  stopped,  and  where,  to  judge  from  the  early 
hour  at  which  they  came  over  to  us  the  next  morning, 
they  had  not  spent  the  night  as  well  as  we  did.  At 
daylight  we  took  our  coffee,  and  again  perched  our  lug- 
gage on  the  backs  of  the  horses,  and  ourselves  on  top 
of  the  luggage.  Our  host  wished  us  to  remain  with 
him,  and  promised  the  next  day  to  accompany  us  to  Pa- 
dras ;  but  this  was  not  a  sufficient  inducement ;  and  ta- 
king leave  of  him,  probably  for  ever,  we  started  for  Le- 
panto. 

We  rode  about  an  hour  on  the  plain  ;  the  mountains 
towered  on  our  left,  and  the  rich  soil  was  broken  into 
rough  sandy  gullies  running  down  to  the  sea.  Our 
guides  had  some  apprehensions  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  cross  the  torrents  that  were  running  down  from 
the  mountain ;  and  when  we  came  to  the  first,  and  had 
to  walk  up  along  the  bank,  looking  out  for  a  place 
to  ford,  we  fully  participated  in  their  apprehensions. 
JBridges  were  a  species  of  architecture  entirely  un- 
known in  that  part  of  modern  Greece;  indeed,  no 
bridges  could  have  stood  against  the  mountain  torrents. 
There  would  have  been  some  excitement  in  encounter- 
ing these  rapid  streams  if  we  had  been  well  mounted ; 
but,  from  the  manner  in  which  we  were  hitched  on  our 
horses,  we  did  not  feel  any  great  confidence  in  our  seats. 
Still  nothing  could  be  wilder  or  more  picturesque  than 
our  process  in  crossing  them,  except  that  it  might  have 
added  somewhat  to  the  effect  to  see  one  of  us  floating 
down  stream,  clinging  to  the  tail  of  his  horse.     But  we 
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pi  over  or  ihrough  them  all.  A  range  of  mountains 
then  {ormed  oa  our  ri^t,  cutting  us  ojBf  from  the  sea, 
and  we  watered  a  valley  lying  between  the  two  parallel 
ranges*  At  first  the  road,  which  was  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult for  a  man  or  a  sure-footed  horse,  lay  along  a 
beauti&il  stream,  and  the  whole  of  the  valley  extending 
to  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  is  one  of  the  loveliest  regions  of 
country  I  ever  saw*  The  ground  was  rich  and  verdant, 
and,  even  at  that  early  season  of  the  year,  blooming 
with  wild  flowers  of  every  hue,  but  wholly  uncultiva- 
ted, the  olive-trees  having  all  been  cut  down  by  the 
Tuiks,  and  without  a  single  habitation  on  the  whole 
route.  My  Scotch  companion,  who  had  a  good  eye  fox 
the  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  natural  scenery,  was  in 
raptures  with  this  valley.  I  have  since  travelled  in 
Switzeriand,  not,  however,  in  all  the  districts  frequent- 
ed by  tourists ;  but  in  what  I  saw,  beautiful  as  it  is,  I 
do  not  know  a  place  where  the  wildness  of  mountain 
scenery  is  so  delightfully  contrasted  with  the  softness 
of  a  rich  valley. 

At  the  end  of  the  valley,  directly  opposite  Padras, 
imd  on  the  borders  of  the  gulf,  is  a  wild  road  called 
Scala  Cativa,  ranning  along  the  sides  of  a  rocky, 
mountainous  precipice  overlooking  the  sea.  It  is  a  wild 
and  almost  fearful  road ;  in  some  places  I  thought  it  like 
the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  Palisades ;  and  when  the 
wind  blows  in  a  particular  direction  it  is  impossible  to 
make  headway  against  it  Our  host  told  us  that  we 
should  find  difficulty  that  day ;  and  there  was  just  rude- 
ness enough  to  make  us  look  well  to  our  movements. 
Directly  at  our  feet  was  the  Gulf  of  Corinth ;  opposite 
a  range  of  mountains ;  and  in  the  distance  the  island 
of  Zante.    On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  is  an  exr 
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traordinary  mountain,  very  high,  and  wanting  a  large 
piece  in  the  middle,  as  if  cut  out  with  a  chisel,  leaving 
two  straight  parallel  sides,  and  called  by  the  unpoetical 
name  of  the  armchair.  In  the  wildest  part  of  the  Scala, 
where  a  very  slight  struggle  would  have  precipitated  us 
several  hundred  feet  into  the  sea,  an  enormous  shep- 
herd's dog  came  bounding  and  barking  toward  us; 
and  we  were  much  relieved  when  his  master,  who  was 
hanging  with  his  flock  of  goats  on  an  almost  inacces- 
sible height,  called  him  away.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain we  entered  a  rich  plain,  where  the  shepherds  were 
pasturing  their  flocks  down  to  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and 
in  about  two  hours  arrived  at  Lepanto. 

After  diligent  search  by  Demetrius  (the  name  by 
which  we  had  taken  him,  whose  true  name,  however, 
we  found  to  be  Jerolamon),  and  by  all  the  idlers  whom 
the  arrival  of  strangers  attracted,  we  procured  a  room 
Bear  the  farthest  wall ;  it  was  reached  by  ascending  a 
flight  of  steps  outside,  and  boasted  a  floor,  walls,  and  an 
apology  for  a  roof.  We  piled  up  our  baggage  in  one 
corner,  or,  rather,  my  companions  did  theirs,  and  went 
prowling  about  in  search  of  something  to  eat.  Our  ser- 
vant had  not  fully  apprized  us  of  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  country,  the  entire  absence  of  all  accommodations 
for  travellers,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  carrying 
with  us  everything  requisite  for  comfort.  He  was  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  probably  thought  that,  as  be- 
tween servant  and  master,  example  was  better  than  pre- 
cept, and  that  the  abundant  provision  he  had  made  for 
himself  might  serve  as  a  lesson  for  us ;  but,  in  our  case, 
the  objection  to  this  mode  of  teaching  was,  that  it  came 
too  late  to  be  profitable.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  fronting 
the  sea  was  an  open  place,  in  one  side  of  which  was  a 
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little  cafteria,  where  all  the  good-for-nothing  loungers 
of  Lepanto  were  assembled.  We  bought  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  some  eggs,  and,  with  a  cup  of  Turkish  coffee,  made 
our  evening  meal. 

We  had  an  hour  before  dark,  and  strolled  along  the 
shore.  Though  in  a  ruinous  condition,  Lepanto  is  in 
itself  interesting,  as  giving  an  exact  idea  of  an  ancient 
Greek  city,  being  situated  in  a  commanding  position 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain  running  down  to  the  sea, 
with  its  citadel  on  the  top,  and  enclosed  by  walls  and 
turrets.  The  port  is  shut  within  the  walls,  which  run 
into  the  sea,  and  are  erected  on  the  foundations  of  the 
ancient  Naupactus.  At  a  distance  was  the  promontory 
of  Actium,  where  Cleopatra,  with  her  fifty  ships, 
abandoned  Antony,  and  left  to  Augustus  the  empire  of 
the  world ;  and  directly  before  us,  its  surface  dotted 
with  a  few  straggling  Greek  caiques,  was  the  scene  of 
a  battle  which  has  rung  throughout  the  world,  the  great 
battle  of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent,  where  the  allied 
forces  of  Spain,  Venice,  and  the  pope,  amounting  to 
nearly  three  hundred  sail,  under  the  command  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  humbled  for  ever  the  naval  pride  of  the 
Turks.  One  hundred  and  thirty  Turkish  galleys  were 
taken  and  fifty-five  sunk ;  thirty  thousand  Turks  were 
killed,  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners,  fifteen  thousand 
Christian  slaves  delivered ;  and  Pope  Pius  VI.,  with 
holy  fervour,  exclaimed,  "  There  was  a  man  sent  from 
God,  and  his  name  was  John."  Cervantes  lost  his  left 
hand  in  this  battle ;  and  it  is  to  wounds  he  received 
here  that  he  makes  a  touching  allusion  when  reproached 
by  a  rival :  "  What  I  cannot  help  feeling  deeply  is,  that 
I  am  stigmatized  with  being  old  and  maimed,  as  though 
it  belonged  to  me  to  stay  the  course  of  time ;  or  as 
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though  my  wounds  had  been  received  in  some  tavern 
broily  instead  of  the  most  lofty  occasion  which  past 
ages  have  yet  seen,  or  which  shall  ever  be  seen  by 
those  to  come.  The  scars  which  the  soldier  wears  on 
his  person,  instead  of  badges  of  infamy,  are  stars  to 
guide  the  daring  in  the  path  of  glory.  As  for  mine, 
though  they  may  not  shine  in  the  eyes  of  the  envious, 
they  are  at  least  esteemed  by  those  who  know  where 
ihey  were  received ;  and,  even  was  it  not  yet  too  late 
to  choose,  I  would  rather  remain  as  I  am,  maimed  and 
mutilated,  than  be  now  whole  of  my  wounds,  without 
having  taken  part  in  so  glorious  an  achievement." 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  reproached  for  mingling  witK 
the  immortal  names  of  Don  John  of  Austria  and  Cer*- 
vantes  those  of  George  Wilson,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  James  Williams,  a  black  of  Baltimore, 
cook  on  board  Lord  Cochrane's  flagship  in  the  great 
battle  between  the  Greek  and  Turkish  fleets.  George 
Wilson  was  a  gunner  on  board  one  of  the  Greek  ships, 
and  conducted  himself  with  so  much  gallantry,  that 
Lord  Cochrane,  at  a  dinner  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  publicly  drank  his  health.  In  the  same  battle 
James  Williams,  who  had  lost  a  finger  m  the  United 
States  service  under  Decatur  at  Algiers,  and  had  con- 
ducted himself  with*  great  coolness  and  intrepidity  in 
several  engagements,  when  no  Greek  could  be  found  to 
take  the  helm,  volunteered  his  services,  and  was  struck 
down  by  a  splinter,  which  broke  his  legs  and  arms. 
The  historian  will  probably  never  mention  these  gallant 
fellows  in  his  quarto  volumes ;  but  I  hope  the  Ameri- 
can traveller,  as  he  stands  at  sunset  by  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  recalls  to  mind  the  great  achieve- 
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ments  of  Don    John  and  Cervantes,  will  not  forget 
George  Wilson  and  James  Williams. 

At  evening  we  returned  to  our  room,  built  a  fire  in  the 
middle,  and,  with  as  much  dignity  as  we  could  mus 
ter,  sitting  on  the  floor,  received  a  number  of  Greek 
Tisiters.  When  they  left  us  we  wrapped  ourselves 
in  our  cloaks  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  Sleep,  however, 
is  not  always  won  when  wooed.  Sometimes  it  takes 
the  perverse  humour  of  the  wild  Irish  boy :  "  The 
more  you  call  me,  the  more  I  won't  come.''  Our  room 
had  no  chimney ;  and  though,  as  I  lay  all  night  looking 
up  at  the  roof,  there  appeared  to  be  apertures  enough 
to  let  out  the  smoke,  it  seemed  to  have  a  loving  feeling 
toward  us  in  our  lowly  position,  and  clung  to  us  so 
closely  that  we  were  obliged  to  let  the  fire  go  out,  and 
lie  shivering  till  morning. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  write  poe- 
try, but  few  know  the  physical  difiiculties  of  climbing 
the  poetical  mountain  itself.  We  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  sleep  the  next  night  at  Castri,  by  the  side  of 
the  sacred  oracle  of  Delphi,  a  mile  up  Parnassus. 
Our  servant  wanted  to  cross  over  and  go  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gulf,  and  entertained  us  with  several 
Btories  of  robberies  committed  on  this  road,  to  which 
we  paid  no  attention.  The  Greeks  who  visited  us  in 
the  evening  related,  with  much  detail,  a  story  of  a  cele- 
brated captain  of  brigands  having  lately  returned  to  his 
haunt  on  Parnassus,  and  attacked  nine  Greek  mer- 
chants, of-  whom  he  killed  three ;  the  recital  of  which 
fflteresting  incident  we  ascribed  to  Demetrius,  and  dis- 
regarded. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  mounted  our  horses  and 
started  for  Parnassus.    At  the  gate  o{  t]be  v>^9ni  tr% 
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were  informed  that  it  was  necessary,  before  leaving, 
to  have  a  passport  from  the  eparchos,  and  I  returned 
to  procure  it.  The  eparchos  was  a  man  about  forty- 
five,  tall  and  stout,  with  a  clear  olive  complexion  and  a 
sharp  black  eye,  dressed  in  a  rich  Greek  costume,  and, 
fortunately,  able  to  speak  French.  He  was  sitting 
cross-legged  on  a  divan,  smoking  a  pipe,  and  looking 
out  upon  the  sea ;  and  when  I  told  him  my  business, 
he  laid  down  his  pipe,  repeated  the  story  of  the  robbery 
and  murder  that  we  had  heard  the  night  before,  and 
added  that  we  must  abandon  the  idea  of  travelling  that 
road.  He  said,  farther,  that  the  country  was  in  a  dis* 
tracted  state ;  that  poverty  was  driving  men  to  despera- 
tion ;  and  that,  though  they  had  driven  out  the  Turks, 
the  Greeks  were  not  masters  of  their  own  cou^try. 
Hearing  that  I  was  an  American,  and  as  if  in  want  of  a 
bosom  in  which  to  unburden  himself,  and  as  one  assured 
of  sympathy,  he  told  me  the  whole  story  of  their  long 
and  bloody  struggle  for  independence,  and  the  causes 
that  now  made  the  friends  of  Greece  tremble  for  her 
future  destiny.  I  knew  that  the  seat  of  the  muses  bore 
a  rather  suspicious  character,  and,  in  fact,  that  the  rocks 
and  caves  about  Parnassus  were  celebrated  as  the  abodes 
of  robbers,  but  I  was  unwilling  to  be  driven  from  our 
purpose  of  ascending  it.  I  went  to  the  military  com- 
mandant, a  Bavarian  officer,  and  told  him  what  I  had 
just  heard  from  the  eparchos.  He  said  frankly  that  he 
did  not  know  much  of  the  state  of  the  country,  as  he 
had  but  lately  arrived  in  it ;  but,  with  the  true  Bavarian 
spirit,  advised  me,  as  a  general  rule,  not  to  believe  any- 
thing a  Greek  should  tell  me.  I  returned  to  the  gate, 
and  made  my  double  report  to  my  companions.  Dr. 
W.  xetnined  with  me  to  the  epaxehos,  where  the  latter 
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repealed,  with  great  earnestness,  all  he  had  told  me ;  and 
when  I  persisted  in  combating  his  objections,  shrugged 
liis  shoulders  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  say,  "your 
blood  be  on  your  own  heads ;"  that  he  had  done  his  duty, 
and  washed  his  hands  of  the  consequences.  As  we 
were  going  out  he  called  me  back,  and,  recurring  to  our 
pteyious  conversation,  said  that  he  had  spoken  to  me 
as  an  American  more  freely  than  he  would  have  done 
to  a  stranger,  and  begged  that,  as  I  was  going  to  Athens, 
I  would  not  repeat  his  words  where  they  could  do  him 
injury.  I  would  not  mention  the  circumstance  now, 
but  that  the  political  clouds  which  then  hung  over  the 
horizon  of  Greece  have  passed  away  ;  King  Otho  has 
taken  his  seat  on  the  throne,  and  my  friend  has  probably 
long  since  been  driven  or  retired  from  public  life.  I 
was  at  that  time  a  stranger  to  the  internal  politics  of 
Greece,  but  I  afterward  found  that  the  eparchos  was 
one  of  a  then  powerful  body  of  Greeks  opposed  to  the 
Bavarian  influence,  and  interested  in  representing  the 
state  of  the  country  as  more  unsettled  than  it  really 
was,  I  took  leave  of  him,  however,  as  one  who  had 
intended  me  a  kindness,  and,  returning  to  the  gate, 
found  our  companion  sitting  on  his  horse,  waiting  the 
result  of  our  farther  inquiries.  Both  he  and  my  fellow- 
envoy  were  comparatively  indifferent  upon  the  subject, 
while  I  was  rather  bent  on  drinking  from  the  Castalian 
fount,  and  sleeping  on  the  top  of  Parnassus.  Besides, 
I  was  in  a  beautiful  condition  to  be  robbed.  I  had 
nothing  but  what  I  had  on  my  back,  and  I  felt  sure  that 
a  Greek  mountain  robber  would  scorn  my  stiff  coat  and 
pantaloons  and  black  hat.  My  companions,  however, 
were  not  so  well  situated,  particularly  M.,  who  had 
drawn  money  at  Corfu,  and  had  no  idea  oi  U\x&Utv%*\\.  \a 
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the  tender  mercies  of  a  Greek  bandit.  In  the  teeth  of 
the  advice  we  had  received,  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  foolhardy  to  proceed ;  and,  to  my  great  subsequent 
regret,  for  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  my  ramblings,  I 
was  turned  aside  from  my  path  by  fear  of  perils  on  the 
road.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  had  a  lucky  escape ;  for,  if 
the  Greek  tradition  be  true,  whoever  sleeps  on  the 
mountain  becomes  an  inspired  poet  or  a  madman,  either 
of  which,  for  a  professional  man,  is  a  catastrophe  to  be 
avoided. 

Our  change  of  plan  suited  Demetrius  exactly ;  he  had 
never  travelled  on  this  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth ;  and, 
besides  that,  he  considered  it  a  great  triumph  that  his 
stories  of  robbers  were  confirmed  by  others,  showing 
his  superior  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country ;  he 
was  glad  to  get  on  a  road  which  he  had  travelled  before, 
and  on  which  he  had  a  chance  of  meeting  some  of  his 
old  travelling  acquaintance.  In  half  an  hour  he  had  us 
on  board  a  caique.  We  put  out  from  the  harbour  of 
Lepanto  with  a  strong  and  favourable  wind ;  our  little 
boat  danced  lightly  over  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Co- 
rinth ;  and  in  three  hours,  passing  between  the  frown- 
ing castles  of  Romelia  and  Morea,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  walls  of  which  were  buried  the  bodies  of  the  Chris- 
tians who  fell  in  the  great  naval  battle,  we  arrived  at 
Padras. 

The  first  thing  we  recognised  was  the  beautiful  little 
cutter  which  we  had  left  at  Missilonghi,  riding  graceful- 
ly at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  and  the  first  man  we  spoke 
to  on  landing  was  our  old  friend  the  captain.  We  ex- 
changed a  cordial  greeting,  and  he  conducted  us  to  Mr, 
Robertson,  the  British  vice-consul,  who,  at  the  moment 
of  our  entering,  was  in  the  act  of  directing  a  letter  to 
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me  at  Athens.  The  subject  was  my  interesting  carpet- 
bag. There  being  no  American  consul  at  Padras,  I  had 
taken  the  Uberty  of  writing  to  Mr.  Robertson,  requesting 
him,  if  my  estate  should  find  its  way  into  his  hands,  to 
forward  it  to  me  at  Athens,  and  the  letter  was  to  assure 
me  of  his  attention  to  my  wishes.  It  may  be  considered 
Ueason  against  classical  taste,  but  it  consoled  me  some- 
what for  the  loss  of  Parnassus  to  find  a  stranger  taking 
80  warm  an  interest  in  my  fugitive  habiliments. 

There  was  something,  too,  in  the  appearance  of  Pa- 
dras,  that  addressed  itself  to  other  feelings  than  those 
connected  with  the  indulgence  of  a  classical  humour. 
Our  bones  were  still  aching  with  the  last  night's  rest,  or, 
rather,  the  want  of  it,  at  Lepanto ;  and  when  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  neat  little  locanda,  and  a  complaisant 
Greek  asked  us  what  we  would  have  for  dinner,  and 
showed  us  our  beds  for  the  night,  we  almost  agreed 
that  climbing  Parnassus  and  such  things  were  fit  only 
for  boys  just  out  of  college. 

Padras  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  the  windows  of  our  locanda  com- 
manded a  fine  view  of  the  bold  mountains  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  gulf,  and  the  parallel  range  forming  the 
valley  which  leads  to  Missilonghi.  It  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Patrae,  enumerated  by  Herodotus  among 
the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia.  During  the  intervals  of 
peace  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Alcibiades,  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  persuaded  its  in- 
habitants to  build  long  walls  down  to  the  sea.  Philip 
of  Macedon  frequently  landed  there  in  his  expeditions 
to  Peloponnesus.  Augustus  Caesar,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  sent  thither  a 
large  body  of  his  veteran  soldiers ;  and,  in  \)[ie  \m^  ^i 
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Cicero,  Roman  merchants  were  settled  there  just  as 
French  and  Italians  are  now.  The  modem  town  has 
grown  up  since  the  revolution,  or  rather  since  the  ac- 
cession of  Otho,  and  bears  no  marks  of  the  desolation  at 
Missilonghi  and  Lepanto.  It  contains  a  long  street  of 
shops  well  supplied  with  European  goods ;  the  English 
steamers  from  Corfu  to  Malta  touch  here ;  and,  besides 
the  little  Greek  caiques  trading  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
vessels  firom  all  parts  of  the  Adriatic  are  constantly 
in  the  harbour. 

Among  others,  there  was  an  Austrian  man-of-war  from 
Trieste,  on  her  way  to  Alexandria.  By  a  singular  for- 
tune, the  commandant  had  been  in  one  of  the  Austrian 
vessels  that  carried  to  New- York  the  unfortunate  Poles ; 
the  only  Austrian  man-of-war  which  had  ever  been  to 
the  United  States.  A  day  or  two  after  their  arrival  at 
New- York  I  had  taken  a  boat  at  the  Battery  and  gone 
on  board  this  vessel,  and  had  met  the  officers  at  some 
parties  given  to  them  at  which  he  had  been  present; 
and  though  we  had  no  actual  acquaintance  with  each 
other,  these  circumstances  were  enough  to  form  an  im- 
mediate link  between  us,  particularly  as  he  was  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praises  of  the  hospitality  of  our  citizens 
and  the  beauty  of  our  women.  Lest,  however,  any 
of  the  latter  should  be  vainglorious  at  hearing  that  their 
praises  were  sounded  so  far  from  home,  I  consider  it 
my  duty  to  say  that  the  commandant  was  almost  blind, 
very  slovenly,  always  smoking  a  pipe,  and  generally  a 
little  tipsy. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  started  for  Athens.  Our 
turnout  was  rather  better  than  at  Missilonghi,  but  not 
much.  The  day,  however,  was  fine  ;  the  cold  wind 
which,  for  several  days,  had  been  blowing  down  the 
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Gulf  of  Corinth,  had  ceased,  and  the  air  was  warm, 
and  balmy,  and   invigoratiDg.     We  had  already  found 
that  Greece   had  something  to  attract  the  stranger  be- 
sides the  recollections  of  her  ancient  glories,  and  often 
forgot  that  the   ground  we  were  travelling  was  conse- 
cialed  by  historians  and   poets,  in  admiration  of  its 
own  wild  and  picturesque  beauty.    Our  road  for  about 
three  hours  lay  across  a  plain,  and  then  close  along 
the  gulfy   sometiaies  winding    by  the  foot  of  a  wild 
precipitous  mountain,  and  then  again  over  a  plain,  with 
the  mountains  rising  at  some  distance  on  our  right. 
Sometimes  we  rose  and  crossed  their  rugged  summits, 
and   again  descended   to  the  seashore.     On  our  left 
we  had  constantly  the  gulf,  bordered  on  the  opposite 
side  by  a  range  of  mountains  sometimes  receding  and 
then  rising  almost  out  of  the  water,  while  high  above 
the  rest  rose  the  towering  summits  of  Parnassus  cov- 
ered with  snow. 

It  was  after  dark  when  we  arrived  at  Vostitza,  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
This  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  iEgium,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  cities  in  Greece,  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer as  having  supplied  vessels  for  the  Trojan  war, 
and  in  the  second  century  containing  sixteen  sacred 
edifices,  a  theatre,  a  portico,  and  an  agora.  For  many 
ages  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Achaian  Congress.  Proba- 
bly the  worthy  delegates  who  met  here  to  deliberate 
upon  the  affairs  of  Greece  had  better  accommodations 
than  we  obtained,  or  they  would  be  likely,  I  should 
imagine,  to  hold  but  short  sessions. 

We  stopped  at  a  vile  locanda,  the  only  one  in  the 
place,  where  we  found  a  crowd  of  men  in  a  small  room, 
gathered  around  a  dirty  table,  eating,  oue  oi  'w^i^TCL 
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sprang  up  and  claimed  me  as  an  old  acquaintance. 
He  had  on  a  Greek  capote  and  a  large  foraging  cap 
slouched  over  his  eyes,  so  that  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  recognising  him  as  an  Italian  vvrho,  at  Padras,  had 
tried  to  persuade  me  to  go  by  water  up  to  the  head  of 
the  gulf.  He  had  started  that  morning,  about  the  same 
time  vvre  did,  vfith  a  crowd  of  passengers,  half  of  whom 
were  already  by  the  ears.  Fortunately,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  to  their  boats,  and  left  all  the  house 
to  us ;  which,  however,  contained  little  besides  a  strap- 
ping Greek,  who  called  himself  its  proprietor. 

Before  daylight  we  were  again  in  the  saddle.  Du- 
ring the  whole  day's  ride  the  scenery  was  magnificent. 
Sometimes  we  were  hemmed  in  as  if  for  ever  enclosed 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  wild  and  gigantic  rocks ;  then 
from  some  lofty  summit  we  looked  out  upon  lesser 
mountains,  broken,  and  torn,  and  thrown  into  every  wild 
and  picturesque  form,  as  if  by  an  earthquake ;  and  af- 
ter riding  among  deep  dells  and  craggy  steeps,  yavniing 
ravines  and  cloud-capped  precipices,  we  descended  to  a 
quiet  valley  and  the  seashore. 

At  about  four  o'clock  we  came  down,  for  the  last  time, 
to  the  shore,  and  before  us,  at  some  distance,  espied  a 
single  khan,  standing  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  water. 
It  was  a  beautiful  resting-place  for  a  traveller ;  the  af- 
ternoon was  mild,  and  we  walked  on  the  shore  till  the 
sun  set.  The  khan  was  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long,  and 
contained  an  upper  room  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  building.  This  room  was  our  bedchamber.  We 
built  a  fire  at  one  end,  made  tea,  and  roasted  some  eggs, 
the  smoke  ascending  and  curling  around  the  rafters,  and 
finally  passing  out  of  the  openings  in  the  roof;  we 
stretched  ourselves  in  pur  cloaks,  and,  with  the  mur- 
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mui  o{  the  -waves  in  our  ears,  looked  through  the  aper- 
tures in  the  roof  upon  the  stars,  and  fell  asleep- 

About  the  middle  of  the  night  the  door  opened  with 
a  rude  noise,  and  a  tall  Greek,  almost  filling  the  door- 
way, stood  on  the  threshold.  After  pausing  a  moment 
he  walked  in,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  gigantic  com- 
panions their  tall  figures,  full  dresses,  and  the  shining 
of  their  pistols  and  yataghans  wearing  a  very  ugly  look 
to  a  man  just  roused  from  slumber.  But  they  were 
merely  Greek  pedlers  or  travelling  merchants,  and, 
without  any  more  noise,  kindled  the  fire  anew,  drew 
their  capotes  around  them,  stretched  themselves  upon 
the  floor,  and  were  soon  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Quarrel  with  the  Landlord.— ^gina.—Sicyon.— Corinth.— A  distinguished 
Reception. — Desolation  of  Corinth. — The  Acropolis. — View  from  the 
Acropolis. — Lechaeum  and  Cenchrese. — Kaka  Scala. — Arrival  at  Athens. 

In  the  morning  Demetrius  had  a  roaring  quarrel  with 
the  keeper  of  the  locanda,  in  which  he  tried  to  keep 
back  part  of  the  money  we  gave  him  to  pay  for  us.  He 
did  this,  however,  on  principle,  for  we  had  given  twice 
as  much  as  our  lodging  was  worth,  and  no  man  ought 
to  have  more.  His  character  was  at  stake  in  prevent- 
ing any  one  from  cheating  us  too  much ;  and,  in  order 
to  do  this,  he  stopped  our  funds  in  transitu. 

We  started  early,  and  for  some  time  our  road  lay 
along  the  shore.  It  was  not  necessary,  surrounded  by 
such  magnificent  scenery,  to  draw  upon  historical  recol- 
lections for  the  sake  of  giving  interest  to  the  road ;  still 
it  did  not  diminish  that  interest  to  know  that,  many  cen- 
turies ago,  great  cities  stood  here,  whose  sites  are  now 
desolate  or  occupied  as  the  miserable  gathering-places 
of  a  starving  population.  Directly  opposite  Parnassus, 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an 
acropolis,  in  perfect  desolation  now,  stood  the  ancient 
.^gira ;  once  numbering  a  population  of  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  second  century  containing  three 
hiera,  a  temple,  and  another  sacred  edifice.  Farther  on, 
and  toward  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  the  misera- 
ble village  of  Basilico  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sicyon,  boasting  as  high  an  antiquity  as  any  city  in 
Greece,  and  long  celebrated  as  the  first  of  her  schools 
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of  painting.  In  five  hours  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Corinth,  and,  shortly  after,  of  Corinth  it- 
self. 

The  reader  need  not  fear  my  plunging  him  deeply  into 
antiquities.  Greece  has  been  explored,  and  examined, 
and  written  upon,  till  the  subject  is  almost  threadbare ; 
and  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  discovered  in  it  any- 
thing new.  Still  no  man  from  such  a  distant  country 
as  mine  can  find  himself  crossing  the  plain  of  Corinth, 
and  ascending  to  the  ancient  city,  without  a  strange  and 
indescribable  feeling.  We  have  no  old  monuments,  no 
classical  associations ;  and  our  history  hardly  goes  be- 
yond the  memory  of  that  venerable  personage,  "  the 
oldest  inhabitant."  Corinth  is  so  old  that  its  early  rec- 
ords are  blended  with  the  history  of  the  heathen  gods. 
The  Corinthians  say  that  it  was  called  after  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  and  its  early  sovereigns  were  heroes  of  the 
Grecian  mythology.  It  was  the  friend  of  Sparta  and 
the  rival  of  Athens ;  the  first  city  to  build  war-galleys 
and  send  forth  colonies,  which  became  great  empires. 
It  was  the  assembling-place  of  their  delegates,  who 
elected  Philip,  and  afterward  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
conduct  the  war  against  the  Persians.  In  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  surpassing  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  Greece,  or  which  the  genius  of  man  has  ever 
since  accompUshed.  Conquered  by  the  then  barbarous 
Romans,  her  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground,  her  men 
put  to  the  sword,  her  women  and  children  sold  into  cap- 
tivity, and  the  historian  who  records  her  fall  writes  that 
he  saw  the  finest  pictures  thrown  wantonly  on  the 
ground,  and  Roman  soldiers  playing  on  them  at  draughts 
and  dice.  For  many  years  deserted,  Corinth  was  again 
peopled ;  rose  rapidly  from  its  ruins ;  and^  vvhftw  Su 
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Paul  abode  there  "a  year  and  six  months" — to  the  Chris- 
tian the  most  interesting  period  in  her  history — she  was 
ag»n  a  populous  city^  and  the  Corinthians  a  luxurious 
people. 

Its  situation  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  could  not 
fail  to  make  it  a  great  commercial  emporium.  In  the 
inexperienced  navigation  of  early  times  it  was  consid- 
ered difficult  and  dangerous  to  go  around  the  point  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  there  was  a  proverb,  "  Before 
the  mariner  doubles  Cape  Malea,  he  should  forget  all 
he  holds  dearest  in  the  world."  Standing  on  the  isthmus 
commanding  the  Adriatic  and  JBgean  Seas ;  receiving 
in  one  hand  the  riches  of  Asia  and  in  the  other  those 
of  Europe ;  distributing  them  to  every  quarter  of  the 
then  known  world,  wealth  followed  commerce,  and 
then  came  luxury  and  extravagance  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  became  a  proverb,  **  It  is  not  for  every  man  to 
go  to  Corinth." 

As  travellers  having  regard  to  supper  and  lodging,  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  some  vestige  of  its  ancient 
luxury ;  but  times  are  changed ;  the  ruined  city  stands 
where  stoc^  Corinth  of  old,  but  it  has  fallen  once  more ; 
the  sailor  no  longer  hugs  the  well-knovni  coasts,  but 
launches  fearlessly  into  the  trackless  ocean,  and  Corinth 
can  never  again  be  what  she  has  been. 

Our  servant  had  talked  so  much  of  the  hotel  at  Corinth, 
that  perhaps  the  idea  of  bed  and  lodging  was  rather  too 
prominent  in  our  reveries  as  we  approached  the  fallen 
city.  He  rode  on  before  to  announce  our  coming,  and, 
working  our  way  up  the  hill  through  narrow  streets, 
stared  at  by  all  the  men,  followed  by  a  large  represent- 
ation from  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  modem  Corin* 
thians,  and  barked  at  fay  the  dogs,  we  turned  into  a 
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large  enclosure^  something  like  a  barnyard,  on  which 
opened  a  ruined  balcony  forming  the  entrance  to  the 
hotel.  Demetrius  was  standing  before  it  with  our  host, 
as  unpromising  a  looking  scoundrel  as  ever  took  a  tra?- 
elier  in.  He  had  been  a  notorious  captain  of  brigands ; 
and  when  his  lawless  band  was  broken  up  and  half  of 
iu  number  hanged,  he  could  not  overcome  his  disposi- 
tion to  prey  upon  travellers,  but  got  a  couple  of  mat- 
tresses and  bedsteads,  and  set  up  a  hotel  at  Corinth. 
Demetrius  had  made  a  bargain  for  us  at  a  price  that 
made  him  hang  his  head  when  he  told  it,  and  we  were 
so  indignant  at  the  extortion  that  we  at  first  refused  to 
dismount.  Our  host  stood  aloof,  being  used  to  such 
scenes,  and  perfectly  sure  that,  after  storming  a  little, 
we  should  be  glad  to  take  the  only  beds  between  Pa- 
dras  and  Athens.  In  the  end,  however,  we  got  the  bet- 
ter both  of  him  and  Demetrius ;  for,  as  he  had  fixed  sep- 
arate prices  for  dinner,  beds,  and  breakfast,  we  went  to  a 
little  Greek  cofifee-house,  and  raised  half  Corinth  to  get 
us  something  to  eat,  and  paid  him  only  for  our  lodging. 

We  had  a  fine  afternoon  before  us,  and  our  first 
movement  was  to  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  the  only  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  in  Corinth.  The  city  has  been  so 
often  sacked  and  plundered,  that  not  a  column  of  the 
Corinthian  order  exists  in  the  place  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name.  Seven  columns  of  the  old  temple  are 
still  standing,  fluted  and  of  the  Doric  order,  though 
wanting  in  height  the  usual  proportion  to  the  diame- 
ter; built  probably  before  that  order  had  attained  its 
perfection,  and  long  before  the  Corinthian  order  was 
invented;  though  when  it  was  built,  by  whom,  or  to 
what  god  it  was  consecrated,  antiquaries  cannot  agree 
in  deciding.    Contrasted  mlh  these  soUtaxY  ^^^^^^"^^ 
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of  an  unknown  antiquity  are  ruins  of  yeeterday.  Houses 
^en,  burned,  and  black  with  smoke,  as  if  the  wretched 
inmates  had  Aed  before  the  blaze  of  their  dwellings ; 
and  high  above  the  ruined  city,  now  as  in  the  days 
when  the  Persian  and  Roman  invaded  it,  still  towers 
the  Acropolis,  a  sharp  and  naked  rock,  rising  abruptly 
a  thousand  feet  from  the  earth,  inaccessible  and  im- 
pregnable under  the  science  of  ancient  war ;  and  in  all 
times  of  invasion  and  public  distress,  from  her  earliest 
history  down  to  the  bloody  days  of  the  late  revolution, 
the  refuge  of  the  inhabitants. 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  set  out  for  the 
Acropolis.  About  a  mile  from  the  city  we  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  ascended  by  a  steep  and  diffi- 
cult path,  with  many  turnings  and  windings,  to  the  first 
gate.  Having  been  in  the  saddle  since  early  in  the 
morning,  we  stopped  several  times  to  rest,  and  each 
time  lingered  and  looked  out  with  admiration  upon  the 
wild  and  beautiful  scenery  around  us ;  and  we  thought 
of  the  frequently,  recuiiing  times  when  hostile  armieB 
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kd  drawn  up  before  the  city  at  our  feet,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  terror  and  confusion,  had  hurried  up  this  path 
and  taken  refuge  within  the  gate  before  us. 

Inside  the  gate  were  the  ruins  of  a  city,  and  here,  too, 
we  saw  the  tokens  of  ruthless  war ;  the  fire-brand  was 
hardly  yet  extinguished,  and  the  houses  were  in  ruins. 
Within  a  few  years  it  has  been  the  stronghold  and 
refuge  of  infidels  and  Christians,  taken  and  retaken,  de- 
stroyed, rebuilt,  and  destroyed  again,  and  the  ruins  of 
Turkish  mosques  and  Christian  churches  are  mingled 
together  in  undistinguishable  confusion.  This  enclo- 
sure is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  issuing  from 
the  rock,  and  is  capable  of  containing  several  thousand 
people.  The  fountain  of  Pyrene,  which  supplies  the 
Acropolis,  called  the  most  salubrious  in  Greece,  is  cele- 
brated as  that  at  which  Pegasus  was  drinking  when 
taken  by  Bellerophon.  Ascending  among  ruined  and 
deserted  habitations,  we  came  to  a  secpnd  gate  flanked 
by  towers.  A  wall  about  two  miles  in  circumference 
encloses  the  whole  summit  of  the  rock,  including  two 
principal  points  which  still  rise  above  the  rest.  One  is 
crowned  with  a  tower  and  the  other  with  a  mosque, 
now  in  ruins ;  probably  erected  where  once  stood  a  hea- 
then temple.  Some  have  mistaken  it  for  a  Christian 
church,  but  all  agree  that  it  is  a  place  built  and  con- 
secrated to  divine  use,  and  that,  for  unknown  ages, 
men  have  gone  up  to  this  cloud-capped  point  to  wor- 
ship their  Creator.  It  was  a  sublime  idea  to  erect  on 
this  lofty  pinnacle  an  altar  to  the  Almighty.  Above  us 
were  only  the  unclouded  heavens ;  the  sun  was  setting 
with  that  brilliancy  which  attends  his  departing  glory 
nowhere  but  in  the  East ;  and  the  sky  was  glowing  with 
a  lurid  red,  as  of  some  great  conflagralion.    TVi^  ^c^\l^ 
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around  and  below  was  wondrously  beautiful.  Mount* 
ains  and  rivers,  seas  and  islands,  rocks,  forests,  and 
plains,  thrown  together  in  perfect  wantonness,  and  yet 
in  the  most  perfect  harmony,  and  every  feature  in  the 
expanded  landscape  consecrated  by  the  richest  associa- 
tions. On  one  side  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  its  little  isl- 
ands, and  iEgina  and  Salamis,  stretching  off  to  '^  Suni- 
um's  marble  height,"  with  the  ruins  of  its  temple  look- 
ing out  mournfully  upon  the  sea ;  on  the  other,  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  or  Lepanto,  bounded  by  the  dark  and  drea- 
ry mountains  of  Cytheron,  where  Acteon,  gazing  at 
the  goddess,  was  changed  into  a  stag,  and  hunted  to 
death  by  his  own  hounds ;  and  where  Bacchus,  with  his 
train  of  satjrrs  and  frantic  bacchantes,  celebrated  his 
orgies.  Beyond  were  Helicon,  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  and  Parnassus,  covered  with  snow.  Behind 
US  towered  a  range  of  mountains  stretching  away  to  Ar- 
gos  and  the  ancient  Sparta,  and  in  front  was  the  dim 
outline  of  the  temple  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  The 
shades  of  evening  gathered  thick  around  us  while  we 
remained  on  the  top  of  the  Acropolis,  and  it  was  dark 
long  before  we  reached  our  locanda. 

The  next  morning  we  breakfasted  at  the  coffee-house, 
and  left  Corinth  wonderfully  pleased  at  having  out- 
witted Demetrius  and  our  brigand  host,  who  gazed  af- 
ter us  vrith  a  surly  scowl  as  we  rode  away,  and  proba- 
bly longed  for  the  good  old  days  when,  at  the  head  of 
his  hanged  companions,  he  could  have  stopped  us  at 
the  first  mountain-pass  and  levied  contributions  at  his 
own  rate.  I  probably  condemn  myself  when  I  say  that 
we  left  this  ancient  city  with  such  a  trifle  uppermost 
in  our  thoughts,  but  so  it  was ;  we  bought  a  loaf  of 
bread  as  we  passed  through  the  market-place,  and  de- 
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scended  to  the  plain  of  Corinth.  We  had  still  the  same 
horses  which  we  rode  from  Padras ;  they  were  mis- 
erahle  animals,  and  I  did  not  mount  mine  the  whole 
day.  Indeed,  this  is  the  true  way  to  travel  in  Greece ; 
the  country  is  mountainous,  and  the  road  or  narrow 
horse-path  so  rough  and  precipitous  that  the  traveller 
is  often  obliged  to  dismount  and  walk.  The  exercise 
of  clambering  up  the  mountains  and  the  purity  of  the 
air  brace  every  nerve  in  the  body,  and  not  a  single 
feature  of  the  scenery  escapes  the  eye. 

But,  as  yet,  there  are  other  things  beside  scenery ;  on 
each  side  of  the  road  and  within  site  of  each  other 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Lechaeum  and  Cen- 
chres,  the  ports  of  Corinth  on  the  Corinthian  and  Sa- 
ronic  Gulfs ;  the  former  once  connected  with  it  by  two 
long  walls,  and  the  road  to  the  latter  once  lined  with 
temples  and  sepulchres,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be 
seen.  The  isthmus  connecting  the  Peloponnesus  with 
the  continent  is  about  six  miles  wide,  and  Corinth  owed 
her  commercial  greatness  to  the  profits  of  her  merchants 
in  transporting  merchandise  across  it.  Entire  vessels 
were  sometimes  carried  from  one  sea  and  launched  into 
the  other.  The  project  of  a  canal  across  suggested  it- 
self both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  there  yet  ex- 
ist traces  of  a  ditch  commenced  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  death  of  Leonidas,  and  in  apprehension  of  a 
Persian  invasion,  the  Peloponnesians  built  a  wall  across 
the  isthmus  from  Lechaeum  to  Cenchreae.  This  wall 
Was  at  one  time  fortified  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  tow- 
ers ;  it  was  often  destroyed  and  as  often  rebuilt ;  and  in 
one  place,  about  three  miles  from  Corinth,  vestiges  of  it 
may  still  be  seen.  Here  were  celebrated  those  Isthmian 
games  bo  familiar  to  every  t]nro  in  Grecian  ^Xex^wx^  ^xA 
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history ;  toward  Mount  Oneus  stands  on  an  eminence  an 
ancient  mound,  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Melicer- 
tesy  their  founder,  and  near  it  is  at  this  day  a  grove  of 
the  sacred  pine,  with  garlands  of  the  leaves  of  which 
the  victors  were  crowned. 

In  about  three  hours  from  Corinth  we  crossed  the 
isthmus,  and  came  to  the  village  of  Kalamaki  on  the 
shore  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  containing  a  few  miserable 
buildings,  fit  only  for  the  miserable  people  who  occu- 
pied them.  Directly  on  the  shore  was  a  large  coffee- 
house enclosed  by  mud  walls,  and  having  branches  of 
trees  for  a  roof;  and  in  front  was  a  little  flotilla  of  Greek 
caiques. 

Next  to  the  Greek's  love  for  his  native  mountains  is 
his  passion  for  the  waters  that  roll  at  their  feet ;  and 
many  of  the  proprietors  of  the  rakish  little  boats  in  the 
harbour  talked  to  us  of  the  superior  advantage  of  the 
sea  over  a  mountainous  road,  and  tried  to  make  us  aban- 
don our  horses  and  go  by  water  to  Athens  ;  but  we  clung 
to  the  land,  and  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  having  done  so,  for  our  road  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  travel  over.  For 
some  distance  I  walked  along  the  shore,  on  the  edge 
of  a  plain  running  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Geranion. 
The  plain  was  intersected  by  mountain  torrents,  the 
channel-beds  of  which  were  at  that  time  dry.  We 
passed  the  little  village  of  Caridi,  supposed  to  be  the 
Sidus  of  antiquity,  while  a  ruined  church  and  a  few 
old  blocks  of  marble  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Crommy- 
on,  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  a  wild  boar  destroyed 
by  Theseus. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  plain  we  came  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Geranion,  stretching  out  boldly  to  the  edge  of 
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the  golf,  and  followed  the  road  along  its  southern  side 
close  to  and  sometimes  overhanging  the  sea.  From 
time  immemorial  this  has  been  called  the  Kaka  Scala, 
or  bad  way.  It  is  narrow,  steep,  and  rugged,  and  wild 
to  sublimity.  Sometimes  we  were  completely  hemmed 
in  by  impending  mountains,  and  then  rose  upon  a  lofty 
eminence  commanding  an  almost  boundless  view.  On 
the  summit  of  the  range  the  road  runs  directly  along  the 
mountain's  brink,  overhanging  the  sea,  and  so  narrow 
that  two  horsemen  can  scarcely  pass  abreast ;  where  a 
stumble  would  plunge  the  traveller  several  hundred  yards 
into  the  waters  beneath.  Indeed,  the  horse  of  one  of 
my  companions  stumbled  and  fell,  and  put  him  in  such 
peril  that  both  dismounted  and  accompanied  me  on  foot. 
In  the  olden  time  this  wild  and  rugged  road  was  famous 
as  the  haunt  of  the  robber  Sciron,  who  plundered  the 
luckless  travellers,  and  then  threw  them  from  this  pre- 
cipice. The  fabulous  account  is,  that  Theseus,  three 
thousand  years  before,  on  his  first  visit  to  Athens,  en- 
countered the  famous  robber,  and  tossed  him  from  the 
same  precipice  whence  he  had  thrown  so  many  better 
men.  According  to  Ovid,  the  earth  and  the  sea  refused 
to  receive  the  bones  of  Sciron,  which  continued  for 
some  time  suspended  in  the  open  air,  until  they  were 
changed  into  large  rocks,  whose  poipts  still  appear  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipice ;  and  to  this  day,  say  the  sail- 
ors, knock  the  bottoms  out  of  the  Greek  vessels.  In 
later  days  this  road  was  so  infested  by  corsairs  and  pi- 
rates, that  even  the  Turks  feared  to  travel  on  it ;  at  one 
place,  that  looks  as  though  it  might  be  intended  as  a 
jumping-ofF  point  into  another  world,  Ino,  with  her  son 
MeUcertes  in  her  arms  (so  say  the  Greek  poets),  threw 
herself  into  the  sea  to  escape  the  fury  oi  Viet  \i\xdodsA\ 
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and  we  know  that  in  later  days  St.  Paul  travelled  on 
this  road  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Corinthians. 

But,  independently  of  all  associations,  and  in  spite 
of  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  if  a  man  were  by  acci- 
dent placed  on  the  lofty  height  without  knowing  where 
he  was,  he  would  be  struck  with  the  view  which  it 
commands,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  mortal 
eyes  ever  beheld.  It  was  my  fortune  to  pass  over  it  a 
second  time  on  foot,  and  I  often  seated  myself  on  some 
wild  point,  and  waited  the  coming  up  of  my  muleteers, 
looking  out  upon  the  sea,  calm  and  glistening  as  if 
plated  with  silver,  and  studded  with  islands  in  continu- 
ous clusters  stretching  away  into  the  iEgean. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  passage  of  the  Kaka 
Scala  my  companions  walked  with  me;  and,  as  we 
always  kept  in  advance,  when  we  seated  ourselves  on 
some  rude  rock  overhanging  the  sea  to  wait  for  our 
beasts  and  attendants,  few  things  could  be  more  pic- 
turesque than  their  approach. 

On  the  summit  of  the  pass  we  fell  into  the  ancient 
paved  way  that  leads  from  Attica  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  walked  over  the  same  pavement  which  the 
Greeks  travelled,  perhaps,  three  thousand  years  ago. 
A  ruined  wall  and  gate  mark  the  ancient  boundary ;  and 
near  this  an  early  traveller  observed  a  large  block  of 
white  marble  projecting  over  the  precipice,  and  almost 
ready  to  fall  into  the  sea,  which  bore  an  inscription,  now 
illegible.  Here  it  is  supposed  stood  the  St^le  erected 
by  Theseus,  bearing  on  one  side  the  inscription,  "  Here 
is  Peloponnesus,  not  Ionia ;''  and  on  the  other  the  equal- 
ly pithy  notification,  "  Here  is  not  Peloponnesus,  but 
Ionia."  It  would  be  a  pretty  place  of  residence  for  a 
wan  in  misfortune ;  for,  besides  the  extraordinary  beauty 
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of  the  scenery,  by  a  single  step  he  might  avoid  the  ser- 
Tice  of  civil  process,  and  set  the  sheriff  of  Attica  or 
the  Peloponnesus  at  defiance.    Descending,  we  saw 
before  us   a  beautiful  plain,  extending  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  afar  off,  on  an  eminence 
commanding  the  plain,  was  the  little  town  of  Megara. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  the  reader  that  every  ruined  vil- 
lage on  the  road  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  city. 
The  ruined  town  before  us  was  the  birthplace  of  EucUd, 
and  the  representative  of  that  Megara  which  is  distin- 
guished in  history  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago ; 
which  sent  forth  its  armies  in  the  Persian  and  Pelopon- 
nesian  wars ;  alternately  the  ally  and  enemy  of  Corinth 
and  Athens;    containing  numerous  temples,  and  the 
largest  public  houses  in  Greece ;  and  though  exposed, 
widi  her  other  cities,  to  the  violence  of  a  fierce  democ- 
racy, as  is  recorded  by  the  historian,  '^  the  Megareans 
retained  their  independence  and  lived  in  peace."    As  a 
high  compliment^  the  people  offered  to  Alexander  the 
Great  the  freedom  of  their  city.    When  we  approached 
it  its  appearance  was  a  speaking  comment  upon  human 
pride. 

It  had  been  demolished  and  burned  by  Greeks  and 
Turks,  and  now  presented  little  more  than  a  mass  of 
blackened  ruins.  A  few  apartments  had  been  cleared 
out  and  patched  up,  and  occasionally  I  saw  a  solitary 
figure  stalking  amid  the  desolation. 

I  had  not  mounted  my  horse  all  day ;  had  kicked  out 
a  pair  of  Greek  shoes  on  my  walk,  and  was  almost  bare- 
foot when  I  entered  the  city.  A  little  below  the  town 
Was  a  large  building  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  with  a 
Bavarian  soldier  lounging  at  the  gate.  We  entered,  and 
found  a  good  coffee-room  below,  and  a  coxniotVdScA.^\^t^«» 
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chamber  above,  v^here  we  found  good  quilts  and  mat- 
tresses, and  slept  like  princes. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  set  out  for  Athens,  our  road 
for  some  time  lying  along  the  sea.  About  half  way  to 
the  Piraeus,  a  ruined  village,  with  a  starving  popula- 
tion, stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eleusis,  famed 
throughout  all  Greece  for  the  celebration  of  the  myste- 
rious rites  of  Ceres.  The  magnificent  temple  of  the 
goddess  has  disappeared,  and  the  colossal  statue  made 
by  the  immortal  Phidias  now  adorns  the  vestibule  of 
the  University  at  Cambridge.  We  lingered  a  little 
while  in  the  village,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Via  Sa- 
cra, by  which,  centuries  ago,  the  priests  and  people 
moved  in  solemn  religious  processions  from  Athens  to 
the  great  temple  of  -Ceres.  At  first  we  passed  under- 
neath the  cliff  along  the  shord,  then  rose  by  a  steep  as- 
cent among  the  mountains,  barren  and  stony,  and  wear- 
ing an  aspect  of  desolation  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman 
Campagna ;  then  we  passed  through  a  long  defile,  upon 
the  side  of  which,  deeply  cut  in  the  rock,  are  seen  the 
marks  of  chariot- wheels ;  perhaps  of  those  used  in  the 
sacred  processions.  We  passed  the  ruined  monastery  of 
Daphne,  in  a  beautifully  picturesque  situation,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  saw  the  rich  plain  of  Attica ;  and  our  mule- 
teers and  Demetrius,  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  per- 
haps because  the  journey  was  ended,  clapped  their 
hands  and  cried  out,  "  Atinae !  Atinae !" 

The  reader,  perhaps,  trembles  at  the  name  of  Athens, 
but  let  him  take  courage.  I  promise  to  let  him  off 
easily.  A  single  remark,  however,  before  reaching  it. 
The  plain  of  Attica  lies  between  two  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  extends  from  the  sea  many  miles  back 
iato  the  interior.     On  the  border  of  the  sea  stands  the 
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Piraeus,  now,  as  in  former  times,  the  harbour  of  the  city ; 
and  toward  the  east,  on  a  little  eminence,  Athens  itself, 
like  the  other  cities  in  Greece,  presenting  a  miserable  ap- 
pearance, the  effects  of  protracted  and  relentless  wars. 
But  high  above  the  ruins  of  the  modern  city  towers  the 
Acropolis,  holding  up  to  the  skies  the  ruined  temples 
of  other  days,  and  proclaiming  what  Athens  was.  We 
wound  around  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  specimen  of  architecture  that  time  has 
spared ;  and  in  striking  contrast  with  this  monument  of 
the  magnificence  of  past  days,  here,  in  the  entrance  to 
the  city,  our  horses  were  struggling  and  sinking  up  to 
their  saddle-girths  in  the  mud. 

We  did  in  Athens  what  we  should  have  done  in  Bos- 
ton  or  Philadelphia ;  rode  up  to  the  best  hotel,  and,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  accommodations  there,  rode  to 
another;  where,  being  again  refused  admittance,  we 
were  obliged  to  distribute  ourselves  into  three  parcels. 
Dr.  Willet  went  to  Mr.  Hill's  (of  whom  more  anon). 
M.  found  entrance  at  a  new  hotel  in  the  suburbs,  and  I 
betook  myself  to  the  Hotel  de  France.  The  gar9on 
was  rather  bothered  when  I  threw  him  a  pair  of  old 
boots  which  I  had  hanging  at  my  saddle-bow,  and  told 
him  to  take  care  of  my  baggage ;  he  asked  me  when  the 
rest  would  come  up ;  and  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of 
me  when  I  told  him  that  was  all  I  travelled  with. 

I  was  still  standing  in  the  court  of  the  hotel,  almost 
barefoot,  and  thinking  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
owner  of  a  dozen  shirts,  and  other  things  conforming, 
when  Mr.  Hill  came  over  and  introduced  himself;  and 
telling  me  that  his  house  was  the  house  of  every  Amer- 
ican, asked  me  to  waive  ceremony  and  bring  my  luggage 
over  at  once.    This  was  again  hitting  my  sore  point ; 
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everybody  seemed  to  take  a  special  interest  in  my 
luggage,  and  I  was  obliged  to  tell  my  story  more  than 
once.  I  declined  Mr.  Hill's  kind  invitation,  but  called 
upon  him  early  the  next  day,  dined  with  him,  and,  during 
the  whole  of  my  stay  in  Athens,  was  in  the  habit,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  making  his  house  my  home ;  and  this, 
I  believe,  is  the  case  with  all  the  Americans  who  go 
there;  besides  which,  some  borrow  his  money,  and 
others  his  clothes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Anericam  MissioiiAry  School.— Visit  to  the  School.— Mr.  Hill  and  the 
Male  Department. — Mrs.  Hill  and  the  Female  Department.— Maid  of  Ath- 
ens.—Letter  from  Mr.  Hill.— Revival  of  Athens.— Citizens  of  the  World. 

The  first  thing  we  did  in  Athens  was  to  visit  the 
American  missionary  school.  Among  the  extraordinary 
changes  of  an  ever-changing  world,  it  is  not  the  least 
that  the  young  America  is  at  this  moment  paying  back 
the  debt  which  the  world  owes  to  the  mother  of  science, 
and  the  citizen  of  a  country  which  the  wisest  of  the 
Greeks  never  dreamed  of,  is  teaching  the  descendants 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  the  elements  of  their  own  tongue, 
1  did  not  expect  among  the  ruins  of  Athens  to  find  any- 
thing that  would  particularly  touch  my  national  feelings^ 
but  it  was  a  subject  of  deep  and  interesting  reflection 
that,  in  the  city  which  surpassed  all  the  world  in  learn- 
ing, where  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Aristotle  taught, 
and  Cicero  went  to  study,  the  only  door  of  instruction 
was  that  opened  by  the  hands  of  American  citizens,  and 
an  American  missionary  was  the  only  schoolmaster; 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  institution  until  advised  of  it  by  my 
friend  Dr.  W. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hill 
and  Robinson,  with  their  families,  sailed  from  this  city 
(New- York)  as  the  agents  of  the  Episcopal  missionary 
society,  to  found  schools  in  Greece.  They  first  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  Island  of  Tenos ;  but,  finding 
that  it  was  not  the  right  field  for  their  labours,  employed 
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themselves  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  modem  Greeks. 
Their  attention  was  directed  to  Athens,  apd  in  the  spring 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one  they  made  a  visit  to 
that  city,  and  were  so  confirmed  in  their  impressions, 
that  they  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  on  which  to  erect 
edifices  for  a  permanent  establishment,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  rented  a  house  for  the  immediate  commencement 
of  a  school.  They  returned  to  Tenos  for  their  families 
and  effects,  and  again  arrived  at  Athens  about  the  end 
of  June  following.  From  the  deep  interest  taken  in 
their  struggle  for  liberty,  and  the  timely  help  furnished 
them  in  their  hour  of  need,  the  Greeks  were  warmly  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  our  countrymen ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  missionaries  themselves  was  so  judicious,  that 
they  were  received  with  the  greatest  respect  and  the 
warmest  welcome  by  the  public  authorities  and  the 
whole  population  of  Athens.  Their  furniture,  printing- 
presses,  and  other  effects  were  admitted  free  of  duties ; 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  them  to  say  that,  since  that  time, 
they  have  moved  with  such  discretion  among  an  exci- 
table and  suspicious  people,  that,  while  they  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  great  objects  of  their  mission,  they  have 
grown  in  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  the  best  and  most 
influential  inhabitants  of  Greece ;  and  so  great  was  Mr. 
Hill's  confidence  in  their  affections,  that,  though  there 
was  iat  that  time  a  great  political  agitation,  and  it  was 
apprehended  that  Athens  might  again  become  the  scene 
of  violence  and  bloodshed,  he  told  me  he  had  no  fears, 
and  felt  perfectly  sure  that,  in  any  outbreaking  of  pop- 
ular fury,  himself  and  family,  and  the  property  of  the 
mission,  would  be  respected.* 

*  Since  my  retrnn  home  I  have  leen  in  a  newspaper  an  account  of  a 
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In  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  their  arriyal  at  Ath- 
ens, Mrs.  Hill  opened  a  school  for  girls  in  the  magazine 
or  ceUai  of  the  house  in  which  they  resided  ;  the  first 
day  she  had  twenty  pupils,  and  in  two  months  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven.    Of  the  first  ninety-six,  not  more 
than  six  could  read  at  all,  and  that  very  imperfectly ; 
and  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  knew  a  letter.     At  the 
lime  of  our  visit  the  school  numbered  nearly  five  hun- 
dred;  and  when  we  entered  the  large  room,  and  the 
scholars  all  rose  in  a  body  to  greet  us  as  Americans,  I 
felt  a  deep  sense  of  regret  that,  personally,  I  had  no 
hand  in  such  a  work,  and  almost  envied  the  feelings 
of  my  companion,  one  of  its  patrons  and  founders. 
Besides  teaching  them  gratitude  to  those  from  whose 
country  they  derived  the  privileges  they  enjoyed,  Mr. 
Hill  had  wisely  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  a  respect  for  the  constituted  authorities,  particu- 
larly important  in  that  agitated  and  unsettled  commu- 
nity ;  and  on  one  end  of  the  wall,  directly  fronting  the 
seats  of  the  scholars,  was  printed,  in  large  Greek  charac- 
ters, the  text  of  Scripture,  "  Fear  God,  honour  the  king.** 
It  was  all  important  for  the  missionaries  not  to  of- 
fend the  strong  prejudices  of  the  Greeks  by  any  attempt 
to  withdraw  the  children  from  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
thers; and  the  school  purports  to  be,  and  is  intended 
for,  the  diflFusion  of  elementary  education  only ;  but  it 
is  opened  in  the  morning  with  prayer,  concluding  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer  as  read  in  our  churches,  which  is 
repeated  by  the  whole  school  aloud ;  and  on  Sundays, 
besides  the  prayers,  the  creed,  and  sometimes  the  Ten 

popular  commotion  at  Syra,  in  which  the  pririting-pressea  and  books  of 
the  miflsionarieB  were  destroyed,  and  Mr.  Robinson  was  threatened  with 
penonal  violence. 
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Commandments,  are  recited,  and  a  chapter  from  the 
Gospels  is  read  aloud  by  one  of  the  scholars,  the  mis- 
sionaries deeming  this  more  expedient  than  to  conduct 
the  exercises  themselves.  The  lesson  for  the  day  is 
always  the  portion  appointed  for  the  gospel  of  the  day 
in  their  own  church ;  and  they  close  by  singing  a  hymn. 
The  room  is  thrown  open  to  the  pubUc,  and  is  frequent- 
ly resorted  to  by  the  parents  of  the  children  and  stran- 
gers ;  some  coming,  perhaps,  says  Mr.  Hill,  to  ^'  hear 
v^rhat  these  babblers  will  say,"  and  "  other  some"  from  a 
suspicion  that  "  we  are  setters  forth  of  strange  gods." 

The  boys'  school  is  divided  into  three  departments, 
the  lowest  under  charge  of  a  Greek  qualified  on  the 
Lancasterian  system.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  three 
to  eighteen ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hill  told  me,  most  of  them 
had  been  half-clad,  dirty,  ragged  little  urchins,  who, 
before  they  were  put  to  their  A,  B,  C,  or,  rather,  theii 
Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  Delta,  had  to  be  thoroughly 
washed,  rubbed,  scrubbed,  doctored,  and  dressed,  and, 
but  for  the  school,  would  now,  perhaps,  be  prowling 
vagabonds  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  or  training  for  rob- 
bery in  the  mountains.  They  were  a  body  of  fine- 
looking  boys,  possessing,  as  Mr.  Hill  told  me,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  all  that  liveliness  of  imagination, 
that  curiosity  and  eagerness  after  knowledge,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Greeks  of  old,  retaining,  under  centuries 
of  dreadful  oppression,  the  recollection  of  the  greatness 
of  their  fathers,  and,  what  was  particularly  interesting, 
many  of  them  bearing  the  great  names  so  familiar  in 
Grecian  history ;  I  shook  hands  with  a  little  Miltiades, 
Leonidas,  Aristides,  &c.,  in  features  and  apparent  in- 
telligence worthy  descendants  of  the  immortal  men 
whose   names  they  bear.     And  there  was  one  who 
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Startled  me ;  he  i^as  the  son  of  the  Maid  of  Athens ! 
To  me   the    Maid  of  Athens  was  almost   an  imagi- 
nary being,  something  fanciful,  a  creation  of  the  brain, 
and  not  a  corporeal  substance,  to  have  a  little  urchin 
of  a  boy.      But  so  it  was.    The  Maid  of  Athens  is 
married.     She  had  a  right  to  marry,  no  doubt ;  and  it 
is  said  that  there  is  poetry  in  married  life,  and,  doubt- 
less, she  is  a  much  more  interesting  person  now  than 
the  Maid  of  Athens  at  thirty-six  could  be ;  but  the  Maid 
of  Athens  is  married  to  a  Scotchman !   the  Maid  of 
Athens  is  now  Mrs.  Black!  wife  of  George  Black! 
head  of  the  police  !  and  her  son's  name  is  *  *  *  *  * 
Black  1  and  she  has  other  little  Blacks !     Comment  is 
unnecessary. 

But  the  principal  and  most  interesting  part  of  this 
missionary  school  was  the  female  department,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Hill,  the  first,  and,  except  at  Syra, 
the  only  school  for  females  in  all  Greece,  and  partic- 
ularly interesting  to  me  from  the  fact  that  it  owed  its 
existence  to  the  active  benevolence  of  my  own  country- 
women. At  the  close  of  the  Greek  revolution,  female 
education  was  a  thing  entirely  unknown  in  Greece,  and 
the  women  of  all  classes  were  in  a  most  deplorable  state 
of  ignorance.  When  the  strong  feeling  that  ran  through 
our  country  in  favour  of  this  struggling  people  had  sub- 
sided,  and  Greece  was  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Mussulman,  an  association  of  ladies  in  the  little  town 
of  Troy,  perhaps  instigated  somewhat  by  an  inherent 
love  of  power  and  extended  rule,  and  knowing  the  influ- 
ence of  their  sex  in  a  cultivated  state  of  society,  formed 
the  project  of  establishing  at  Athens  a  school  exclu- 
sively for  the  education  of  females ;  and,  humble  and 
unpretending  as  was  its  commencement^  il  i^  \>^comw^ 
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a  more  powerful  instrument  in  the  civilization  and  moral 
and  religious  improvement  of  Greece,  than  all  that 
European  diplomacy  has  ever  done  for  her.  The  girls 
were  distributed  in  different  classes,  according  to  their 
age  and  advancement ;  they  had  clean  faces  and  hands, 
a  rare  thing  with  Greek  children,  and  were  neatly 
dressed,  many  of  them  wearing  frocks  made  by  ladies 
at  home  (probably  at  some  of  our  sewing  societies) ;  and 
some  of  them  had  attained  such  an  age,  and  had  such 
fine,  dark,  rolling  eyes  as  to  make  even  a  northern  tem- 
perament feel  the  powerful  influence  they  would  soon 
exercise  over  the  rising,  excitable  generation  of  Greeks, 
and  almost  make  him  bless  the  hands  that  were  direct- 
ing that  influence  aright. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  accompanied  us  through  the  whole 
establishment,  and,  being  Americans,  we  were  every- 
where looked  upon  and  received  by  the  girls  as  patroniS 
and  fathers  of  the  school,  both  which  characters  I  waived 
in  favour  of  my  friend ;  the  one  because  he  was  really 
entitled  to  it,  and  the  other  because  some  of  the  girls 
were  so  well  grown  that  I  did  not  care  to  be  regarded  as 
standing  in  that  venerable  relationship.  The  didaska- 
lissas,  or  teachers,  were  of  this  description,  and  they 
spoke  English.  Occasionally  Mr.  Hill  called  a  little 
girl  up  to  us,  and  told  us  her  history,  generally  a  mel- 
ancholy one,  as,  being  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  want 
by  the  revolution ;  or  an  orphan,  whose  parents  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Turks  ;  and  I  had  a  conversation 
with  a  little  Penelope,  who,  however,  did  not  look  as  if 
she  would  play  the  faithful  wife  of  Ulysses,  and,  if  I 
am  a  judge  of  physiognomy,  would  never  endure  wid- 
owhood twenty  years  for  any  man. 

Before  we  went  away  the  whole  school  rose  at  once, 
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and  gave  us  a  glorious  finale  with  a  Greek  hymn.    In 

a  short  time  these  girls  will  grow  up  into  women  and 

return  to    their    several  families ;    others  will  succeed 

them,  and  again  go  out,  and  every  year  hundreds  will 

distribute  themselves  in  the  cities  and  among  the  fast- 

nesses  of  the  mountains,  to  exercise  over  their  fathers, 

and  brothers,  and  lovers,  the  influence  of  the  education 

acquired  here  ;  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of  woman  in 

ciTilized  domestic  life,  firmly  grounded  in  the  principles 

of  morality,  and  of  religion  purified  from  the  follies,  ab« 

surdities,  and  abominations  of  the  Greek  faith.     I  have 

seen  much  of  the  missionary  labours  in  the  East,  but  I 

do  not  know  an  institution  which  promises  so  surely  the 

happiest  results.     If  the  women  are  educated,  the  men 

cannot  remain  ignorant ;  if  the  women  are  enlightened 

in  religion,  the  iuen  cannot  remain  debased  and  degra« 

ded  Christians. 

The  ex-secretary  Rigos  was  greatly  affected  at  the 
appearance  of  this  female  school ;  and,  after  surveying 
it  attentively  for  some  moments,  pointed  to  the  Parthe* 
non  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  and  said  to  Mrs. 
Hill,  with  deep  emotion,  "Lady,  you  are  erecting  in 
Athens  a  monument  more  enduring  and  more  noble  than 
yonder  temple  ;"  and  the  king  was  so  deeply  impressed 
with  its  value,  that,  a  short  time  before  my  arrival,  he 
proposed  to  Mr.  Hill  to  take  into  his  house  girls  from 
different  districts  and  educate  them  as  teachers,  with 
the  view  of  sending  them  back  to  their  districts,  there 
to  organize  new  schools,  and  carry  out  the  great  work 
of  female  education.  Mr.  Hill  acceded  to  the  proposal, 
and  the  American  missionary  school  now  stands  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  large  and  growing  system  of  education  in 
Greece ;  and,  very  opportunely  for  my  punpo^e,  rnxJ^LXi 
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a  few  days  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hill,  in 
which,  in  relation  to  the  school,  he  says,  "  Our  mis- 
sionary establishment  is  much  increased  since  you  saw 
it ;  our  labours  are  greatly  increased,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  we  have  now  reached  the  summit  of  what  we  had 
proposed  to  ourselves.  We  do  not  think  it  possible 
that  it  can  be  extended  farther  without  much  larger 
means  and  more  personal  aid.  We  do  not  wish  or  in- 
tend to  ask  for  either.  We  have  now  nearly  forty  per- 
sons residing  with  us,  of  whom  thirty-five  are  Greeks, 
all  of  whom  are  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  the  greater  part  of  them  are  young  girls  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece,  and  even  from  Egypt  and  Tur- 
key (Greeks,  however),  whom  we  are  preparing  to  be- 
come instructresses  of  youth  hereafter  in  their  various 
districts.  We  have  five  hundred,  besides,  under  daily 
instruction  in  the  different  schools  under  our  care,  and 
we  employ  under  us  in  the  schools  twelve  native  teach- 
ers, who  have  themselves  been  instructed  by  us.  We 
have  provided  for  three  of  our  dear  pupils  (all  of  whom 
were  living  with  us  when  you  were  here),  who  are  hon- 
ourably and  usefully  settled  in  life.  One  is  married  to 
a  person  every  way  suited  to  her,  and  both  husband  and 
wife  are  in  our  missionary  service.  One  has  charge  of 
the  government  female  school  at  the  Piraeus,  and  sup- 
ports her  father  and  mother  and  a  large  family  by  her 
salary ;  and  the  third  has  gone  with  our  missionaries  to 
Crete,  to  take  charge  of  the  female  schools  there.  We 
have  removed  into  our  new  house"  (of  which  the  foun- 
dation was  just  laid  at  the  time  of  my  visit),  "  and,  large 
as  it  is,  it  is  not  half  large  enough.  We  are  trying  to 
raise  ways  and  means  to  enlarge  it  considerably,  that 
we  may  take  more  boarders  under  our  own  roof,  which 
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we  look  up  to  as  the  most  important  means  of  making 
jure  of  our  labour  ;  for  every  one  who  comes  to  reside 
with  us  is  taken  away  from  the  corrupt  example  exhib- 
ited at  home,  and  brought  within  a  wholesome  influence. 
Lady  Byron  has  just  sent  us  one  hundred  pounds  to- 
ward enlarging  our  house  with  this  view,  and  we  have 
commenced  the  erection  of  three  additional  dormitories 
with  the  money." 

Athens  is  again  the  capital  of  a  kingdom.  Enthusi- 
asts see  in  her  present  condition  the  promise  of  a  res- 
toration to  her  ancient  greatness ;  but  reason  and  ob- 
servation assure  us  that  the  world  is  too  much  changed 
for  her  ever  to  be  what  she  has  been.  In  one  respect, 
her  condition  resembles  that  of  her  best  days ;  for,  as 
her  fame  then  attracted  strangers  from  every  quarter 
of  the  world  to  study  in  her  schools,  so  now  the  capital 
of  King  Otho  has  become  a  great  gathering-place  of 
wandering  spirits  from  many  near  and  distant  regions. 
For  ages  difficult  and  dangerous  of  access,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  arts  lay  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  almost 
cut  off  from  the  civilized  world.  At  long  intervals,  a 
few  solitary  travellers  only  found  their  way  to  it ;  but, 
since  the  revolution,  it  has  again  become  a  place  of  fre- 
quent resort  and  intercourse.  It  is  true  that  the  ancient 
halls  of  learning  are  still  solitary  and  deserted,  but  stran- 
gers from  every  nation  now  turn  hither ;  the  scholar  to 
roam  over  her  classic  soil,  the  artist  to  study  her  ancient 
monuments,  and  the  adventurer  to  carve  his  way  to 

fortune. 

The  first  day  I  dined  at  the  hotel  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  variety  of  material  congregated  in  the  re- 
viving city.  We  had  a  long  table,  capable  of  accom* 
modating  about  twenty  persons.    The  manner  of  livin^j^ 
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was  k  la  carte,  each  guest  dining  when  he  pleased ;  but, 
by  tacit  consent,  at  about  six  o'clock  all  assembled  at 
the  table.  We  presented  a  curious  medley.  No  two 
were  from  the  same  country.  Our  discourse  was  in 
English,  French,  Italian,  German,  Greek,  Russian,  Po- 
lish, and  I  know  not  what  else,  as  if  we  were  the  very 
people  stricken  with  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  Dinner  over,  all  fell  into  French,  and  the 
conversation  became  general.  Every  man  present  was, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
It  had  been  the  fortune  of  each,  whether  good  or  bad, 
to  break  the  little  circle  in  which  so  many  are  born,  re- 
volve, and  die ;  and  the  habitual  mingling  with  people 
of  various  nations  had  broken  down  all  narrow  prejudi- 
ces, and  given  to  every  one  freedom  of  mind  and  force 
of  character.  All  had  seen  much,  had  much  to  com- 
municate, and  felt  that  they  had  much  yet  to  learn.  By 
some  accident,  moreover,  all  seemed  to  have  become 
particularly  interested  in  the  East.  They  travelled 
over  the  whole  range  of  Eastern  politics,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  considered  themselves  identified  with  East- 
ern interests.  Most  of  the  company  were  or  had  been 
soldiers,  and  several  wore  uniforms  and  stars,  or  decora- 
tions of  some  description.  They  spoke  of  the  different 
campaigns  in  Greece  in  which  some  of  them  had  served ; 
of  the  science  of  war ;  of  Marlborough,  Eugene,  and 
more  modern  captains;  and  I  remember  that  they 
startled  my  feelings  of  classical  reverence  by  talking  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae  and  Miltiades  at  Marathon  in 
the  same  tone  as  of  Napoleon  at  Leipsic  and  Wellington 
at  Waterloo.  One  of  them  constructed  on  the  table, 
with  the  knives  and  forks  and  spoons,  a  map  of  Mara- 
ibon,  and  with  a  sheathed  yataghan  pointed  out  the  po- 
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sition  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  and  showed  where 
Miltiades,  as  a  general,  was  wrong.  They  were  not 
blinded  by  the  dust  of  antiquity.  They  had  been 
knocked  about  till  all  enthusiasm  and  all  reverence  for 
the  past  were  shaken  out  of  them,  and  they  had  learned 
to  give  things  their  right  names.  A  French  engineer 
showed  us  the  skeleton  of  a  map  of  Greece,  which  was 
then  preparing  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Geo- 
graphical Society,  exhibiting  an  excess  of  mountains 
and  deficiency  of  plain  which  surprised  even  those  who 
had  travelled  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  One  had 
just  come  from  Constantinople^  where  he  had  seen  the 
sultan  going  to  mosque ;  another  had  escaped  from  an 
attack  of  the  plague  in  Egypt ;  a  third  gave  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbeck ;  and  a 
fourth  had  been  at  Babylon,  and  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  In  short,  every  man  had  seen  some- 
thing which  the  others  had  not  seen,  and  all  their 
knowledge  was  thrown  into  a  common  stock.  I  found 
myself  at  once  among  a  new  class  of  men ;  and  I  turned 
from  him  who  sneered  at  Miltiades  to  him  who  had 
seen  the  sultan,  or  to  him  who  had  been  at  Bagdad,  and 
listened  with  interest,  somewhat  qualified  by  conscious- 
ness of  my  own  inferiority.  I  was  lying  in  wait,  how- 
ever, and  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  throw  in 
something  about  America ;  and,  at  the  sound,  all  turned 
to  me  with  an  eagerness  of  curiosity  that  I  had  not  an- 
ticipated 

In  Europe,  and  even  in  England,  I  had  often  found 
extreme  ignorance  of  my  own  country ;  but  here  I  was 
astonished  to  find,  among  men  so  familiar  with  all  parts 
of  the  Old  World,  such  total  lack  of  information  about 
the  New.    A  gentleman  opposite  me,  wearing  the  uni- 
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form  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  asked  me  if  I  had  ever 
been  in  America.  I  told  him  that  I  was  born^  and,  as 
they  say  in  Kentucky,  raised  there.  He  begged  my 
pardon,  but  doubtfully  suggested,  "  You  are  not  black?" 
and  I  was  obliged  to  explain  to  him  that  in  our  section 
of  America  the  Indian  had  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
and  that  his  place  was  occupied  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Gaul  and  the  Briton.  I  was  forthwith  received  into 
the  fraternity,  for  my  home  was  farther  away  than  any 
of  them  had  ever  been ;  my  friend  opposite  considered 
me  a  bijou,  asked  me  innumerable  questions,  and  seemed 
to  be  constantly  watching  for  the  breaking  out  of  the 
cannibal  spirit,  as  if  expecting  to  see  me  bite  my  neigh- 
bour. At  first  I  had  felt  myself  rather  a  small  affair ; 
but,  before  separating,  VAmericainy  or  le  sauvagCy  or, 
finally,  le  cannibal^  found  himself  something  of  a  lion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Mm  of  Athens. — Hill  of  Man.— Temple  of  the  Winds.— Lantern  of 
Demosthenes. — ^Arch  of  Adrian. — Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus. — Temple 
of  Theseas. — The  Acropolis.— The  Parthenon. — Pentelican  Mountain. 
—Mount  Hymettns. — ^The  Piraeus. — Greek  Fleas.— NapolL 

The  next  morning  I  began  my  survey  of  the  ruins 
of  Athens.  It  was  my  intention  to  avoid  any  descrip- 
tion of  these  localities  and  monuments,  because  so 
many  have  preceded  me,  stored  with  all  necessary 
knowledge,  ripe  in  taste  and  sound  in  judgment,  who 
have  devoted  to  them  all  the  time  and  research  they  so 
richly  merit ;  but  as,  in  our  community,  through  the 
hurry  and  multiplicity  of  business  occupations,  few  are 
able  to  bestow  upon  these  things  much  time  or  atten- 
tion, and,  farthermore,  as  the  books  which  treat  of  them 
are  not  accessible  to  all,  I  should  be  doing  injustice  to 
my  readers  if  I  were  to  omit  them  altogether.  Be- 
sides, I  should  be  doing  violence  to  my  own  feelings, 
and  cannot  get  fairly  started  in  Athens,  without  recur- 
ring to  scenes  which  I  regarded  at  the  time  with  ex- 
traordinary interest.  I  have  since  visited  most  of  the 
principal  cities  in  Europe,  existing  as  well  as  ruined, 
and  I  hardly  know  any  to  which  I  recur  with  more  sat- 
isfaction than  Athens.  If  the  reader  tire  in  the  brief 
reference  I  shall  make,  he  must  not  impute  it  to  any 
want  of  interest  in  the  subject ;  and  as  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  going  into  heroicsj  he  will  believe  me  when  I 
say  that,  if  he  have  any  reverence  for  the  men  or  things 
consecrated  by  the  respect  and  admiration  of  ages,  he 
will  find  it  called  out  at  Athens.    In  the  ho^^  \3aaXl 

Vox.  l—G 
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may  be  the  means  of  inducing  some  of  my  countrymen 
to  visit  that  famous  city,  I  will  add  another  inducement 
by  saying  that  he  may  have,  as  I  had,  Mr.  Hill  for  a 
cicerone.  This  gentleman  is  familiar  with  every  locali- 
ty and  monument  around  or  in  the  city,  and,  which  I 
literward  found  to  be  an  unusual  thing  with  those  liv- 
ing in  places  consecrated  in  the  minds  of  strangers,  he 
retains  for  them  all  that  freshness  of  feeling  which  we 
possess  who  only  know  them  from  books  and  pictures. 

By  an  arrangement  made  the  evening  before,  early  in 
the  morning  of  my  second  day  in  Athens  Mr.  Hill  was 
at  the  door  of  my  hotel  to  attend  us.  As  we  descended 
the  steps  a  Greek  stopped  him,  and,  bowing  with  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  addressed  him  in  a  tone  of  earnestness 
which  we  could  not  understand ;  but  we  were  struck 
with  the  sonorous  tones  of  his  voice  and  the  musical 
cadence  of  his  sentences ;  and  when  he  had  finished, 
Mr.  Hill  told  us  that  he  had  spoken  in  a  strain  which, 
in  the  original,  was  poetry  itself,  beginning,  ^'  Americans, 
I  am  a  Stagyrite.  I  come  from  the  land  of  Aristotle, 
the  disciple  of  Plato,"  &c.,  &c. ;  telling  him  the  whole 
story  of  his  journey  from  the  ancient  Stagyra  and  his 
arrival  in  Athens ;  and  that,  having  understood  that  Mr. 
Hill  was  distributing  books  among  his  countrymen,  he 
begged  for  one  to  take  home  with  him.  Mr.  Hill  said 
that  this  was  an  instance  of  every-day  occurrence,  show- 
ing the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  thirst  for  knowledge  among 
the  modern  Greeks.  This  little  scene  with  a  country- 
man of  Aristotle  was  a  fit  prelude  to  our  morning 
ramble. 

The  house  occupied  by  the  American  missionary  as 
a  school  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agora  or 
market-place,  where  St.  Paul  "  disputed  daily  witb  the 
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AtheDiaQs.'*  A  few  columns  still  remain;  and  near 
them  is  an  inscription  mentioning  the  price  of  oil.  The 
schoolhouse  is  built  partly  from  the  ruins  of  the  Agora ; 
and  to  us  it  was  an  interesting  circumstance,  that  a 
missionary -from  a  newly-discovered  world  was  teach* 
ing  to  the  modem  Greeks  the  same  saving  religion 
which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  St.  Paul,  on  the 
same  spot,  preached  to  their  ancestors. 

Winding  around  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  within  the 
ancient  and  outside  the  modem  wall,  we  came  to  the 
Areopagus  or  Hill  of  Mars,  where,  in  the  early  days  of 
Athens,  her  judges  sat  in  the  open  air ;  and,  for  many 
ages,  decided  with  such  wisdom  and  impartiality,  that  to 
this  day  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  Areopagites  are  re- 
garded as  models  of  judicial  purity.  We  ascended  this 
celebrated  hill,  and  stood  on  the  precise  spot  where  St. 
Paul,  pointing  to  the  temples  which  rose  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  city  and  towered  proudly  on  the  Acropolis, 
made  his  celebrated  address:  '^Ye  men  of  Athens,  I 
see  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious."  The 
niins  of  the  very  temples  to  which  he  pointed  were  be- 
fore our  eyes. 

Descending,  and  rising  toward  the  summit  of  an- 
other hill,  we  came  to  the  Pnyx»  where  Demosthenes, 
in  the  most  stirring  words  that  ever  fell  from  human 
lips,  roused  his  countrymen  against  the  Macedonian  in- 
vader. Above,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  is  the 
old  Pnyx,  commanding  a  view  of  the  sea  of  Salamis,  and 
of  the  hill  where  Xerxes  sat  to  behold  the  great  naval 
battle.  During  the  reign  of  the  thirty  tyrants  the  Pnyx 
was  removed  beneath  the  brow  of  the  hill,  excluding  the 
view  of  the  sea,  that  the  orator  might  not  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  by  directing  their  eyes  to  Salamis^ 
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the  scene  of  their  naval  glory.  But,  without  this,  the 
orator  had  material  enough ;  for,  when  he  stood  on  the 
platform  facing  the  audience,  he  had  before  him  the  city 
which  the  Athenians  loved  and  the  temples  in  which 
they  worshipped,  and  I  could  well  imagine  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  an  appeal  to  these  objects  of  their  enthusi- 
astic devotion,  their  firesides  and  altars.  The  place  is 
admirably  adapted  for  public  speaking.  The  side  of 
the  hill  has  been  worked  into  a  gently  inclined  plane, 
semicircular  in  form,  and  supported  in  some  places  by 
a  wall  of  immense  stones.  This  plain  is  bounded  above 
by  the  brow  of  the  hill,  cut  down  perpendicularly.  In 
the  centre  the  rock  projects  into  a  platform  about  eight 
or  ten  feet  square,  which  forms  the  Pnyx  or  pulpit  for 
the  orator.  The  ascent  is  by  three  steps  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  and  in  front  is  a  place  for  the  scribe  or  clerk.  We 
stood  on  this  Pnyx,  beyond  doubt  on  the  same  spot 
where  Demosthenes  thundered  his  philippics  in  the  ears 
of  the  Athenians.  On  the  road  leading  to  the  Museum 
hill  we  entered  a  chamber  excavated  in  the  rock,  which 
tradition  hallows  as  the  prison  of  Socrates  ;  and  though 
the  authority  for  this  is  doubtful,  it  is  not  uninteresting 
to  enter  the  damp  and  gloomy  cavern  wherein,  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  the  modem  Athenians,  the  wisest  of 
the  Greeks  drew  his  last  breath.  Farther  to  the  south 
is  the  hill  of  Philopappus,  so  called  after  a  Roman  gov- 
ernor of  that  name.  On  the  very  summit,  near  the  ex- 
treme angle  of  the  old  wall,  and  one  of  the  most  con« 
spicuous  objects  around  Athens,  is  a  monument  erected 
by  the  Roman  governor  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jan. The  marble  is  covered  with  the  names  of  travel- 
lers, most  of  whom,  like  Philopappus  himself,  would 
sever  have  been  heard  of  but  for  that  monument. 
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Descending  toward  the  Acropolis,  and  entering  the 
city  among  streets  encumbered  with  ruined  houses,  we 
came  to  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  a  marble  octagonal 
tower,  built  by  Andronicus.  On  each  side  is  a  sculp- 
tured figure,  clothed  in  drapery  adapted  to  the  wind  he 
represents  ;  and  on  the  top  was  formerly  a  Triton  with  a 
rod  in  bis  hand,  pointing  to  the  figure  marking  the  wind. 
The  Triton  is  gone,  and  great  part  of  the  temple  buried 
under  ruins.  Part  of  the  mterior,  however,  has  been 
excavated,  and  probably,  before  long,  the  whole  will  be 
restored. 

East  of  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  and  on  the  way  to 
Adrian's  Gate,  we  came  to  the  Lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes (I  eschew  its  new  name  of  the  Choragic  Monu- 
ment of  Lysichus),  where,  according  to  an  absurd  tra- 
dition, the  orator  shut  himself  up  to  study  the  rhetorical 
art.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  and  the  capitals  are  most  elegant 
specimens  of  the  Corinthian  order  refined  by  Attic 
taste.  It  is  now  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and  its  many 
repairs  make  its  dilapidation  more  perceptible.  Wheth- 
er Demosthenes  ever  lived  here  or  not,  it  derives  an  in- 
terest from  the  fact  that  Lord  Byron  made  it  his  resi- 
dence during  his  visit  to  Athens.  Farther  on,  and 
forming  part  of  the  modern  wall,  is  the  Arch  of  Adrian, 
bearing  on  one  side  an  inscription  in  Greek,  ^'  This  is 
the  city  of  Theseus  f  and  on  the  other,  "  But  this  is 
the  city  of  Adrian."  On  the  arrival  of  Otho  a  placard 
was  erected,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  These  were  the 
cities  of  Theseus  and  Adrian,  but  now  of  Otho."  Many 
(rf  the  most  ancient  buildings  in  Athens  have  totally 
disappeared.  The  Turks  destroyed  many  of  them  to 
construct  the  wall  around  the  city,  and  eveu  the  modfixsi 
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Greeks  have  not  scrupled  to  build  their  miserable 
houses  with  the  plunder  of  the  temples  in  which  their 
ancestors  worshipped. 

Passing  under  the  Arch  of  Adrian,  outside  the  gate, 
on  the  plain  toward  the  Ilissus,  we  came  to  the  ruined 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  perhaps  once  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world.  It  was  built  of  the  purest 
white  marble,  having  a  front  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet, 
and  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  length,  and 
contained  one  hundred  and  twenty  columns,  sixteen  of 
which  are  all  that  now  remain ;  and  these,  fluted  and 
having  rich  Corinthian  capitals,  tower  more  than  sixty 
feet  above  the  plain,  perfect  as  when  they  were  reared. 
I  visited  these  ruins  often,  particularly  in  the  afternoon ; 
they  are  at  all  times  mournfully  beautiful,  but  I  have 
seldom  known  anything  more  touching  than,  when  the 
sun  was  setting,  to  walk  over  the  marble  floor,  and  look 
up  at  the  lonely  columns  of  this  ruined  temple.  I  can- 
not imagine  anything  more  imposing  than  it  must  have 
been  when,  with  its  lofty  roof  supported  by  all  its  col- 
umns, it  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  its  doors  wide 
open,  inviting  the  Greeks  to  worship.  That  such  an 
edifice  should  be  erected  for  the  worship  of  a  heathen 
god !  On  the  architrave  connecting  three  of  the  col- 
umns a  hermit  built  his  lonely  cell,  and  passed  his  Ufe 
in  that  elevated  solitude,  accessible  only  to  the  crane 
and  the  eagle.  The  hermit  is  long  since  dead,  but  his 
little  habitation  still  resists  the  whistling  of  the  wind, 
and  awakens  the  curiosity  of  the  wondering  traveller. 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  is  the  last  of  the  principal 
monuments,  but  the  first  which  the  traveller  sees  on 
entering  Athens.  It  was  built  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
^on,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which  drove 
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the  Persians  from  the  shores  of  Greece.  It  is  a  small 
but  beautiful  specimen  of  the  pure  Doric,  built  of  Pen- 
telican  marble,  ceDturies  of  exposure  to  the  open  air 
giving  it  a  yellowish  tint,  which  softens  the  brilliancj 
of  ihe  white.  Three  Enghshmen  have  been  buri^ 
wilhin  this  temple.  The  first  time  I  visited  it  a  aaor 
pany  of  Greek  recruits,  with  some  negroes  amtHig 
tbem,  Wtts  drawD  up  in  front,  going  through  the  manual 
uader  the  direction  of  a  German  corporal ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  ivorkmen  were  engaged  in  fitting  it  up  for 
Ibe  coronation  of  Eling  Otho ! 

These  are  the  principa]  monuments  around  the  citf, 
and,  except  the  lemplea  at  Pxstum,  they  are  mon 
worthy  of  admiration  than  all  the  ruins  in  Italy ;  but 
towering  above  them  in  position,  and  ^  exceeding 
them  in  interest,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis.    I  hare 


Temple  of  JupUei  Olfrnpui  ind  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
since  wandered  among  the  ruined  monuments  <A"^E(^ 
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mod  the  desolate  city  of  Petra,  but  I  look  back  \vith 
unabated  reyerence  to  the  Athenian  Acropolis.    Every 
day  I  had  gazed  at  it  from  the  balcony  of  my  hotel,  and 
from  every  part  of  the  city  and  suburbs.    Early  on  my 
arrival  I  had  obtained  the  necessary  permit,  paid  a  hur- 
ried yisit,  and  resolved  not  to  go  again  until  I  had  ex- 
amined all  the  other  interesting  objects.    On  the  fourth 
day,  with  my  friend  M.,  I  went  again.    We  ascended 
by  a  broad  road  paved  with  stone.    The  summit  is  en« 
closed  by  a  wall,  of  which  some  of  the  foundation  stones, 
very  large,  and  bearing  an  appearance  of  great  antiquity, 
are  pointed  out  as  part  of  the  wall  built  by  Themistocles 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  four  hundred  and  eighty 
years  before  Christ.    The  rest  is  Venetian  and  Turk- 
ish, falling  to  decay,  and  marring  the  picturesque  ef- 
fect of  the  ruins  from  below.    The  guard  examined 
our  permit,  and  we  passed  under  the  gate.    A  magnifi- 
cent propylon  of  the  finest  white  marble,  the  blocks  of 
the  largest  size  ever  laid  by  human  hands,  and  having 
a  wing  of  the  same  material  on  each  side,  stands  at  the 
entrance.    Though  broken  and  ruined,  the  world  con- 
tains nothing  like  it  even  now.     If  my  first  impressions 
do  not  deceive  me,  the  proudest  portals  of  Egyptian 
temples  sufier  in  comparison.    Passing  this  magnifi- 
cent propylon,  and  ascending  several  steps,  we  reached 
the  Parthenon  or  ruined  Temple  of  Minerva ;  an  im- 
mense white  marble  skeleton,  the  noblest  monument  of 
architectural  genius  which  the  world  ever  saw.     Stand- 
ing  on  the  steps  of  this  temple,  we  had  around  us  all 
that  is  interesting  in  association  and  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  art.    We  might  well  forget  the  capital  of  King  Otho, 
and  go  back  in  imagination  to  the  golden  age  of  Ath- 
ens.   Pericles,  with  the  illustrious  throng  of  Grecian 
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heroes,  oratorSy   and  sages,  had  ascended  there  to  wor- 
ship, and  Cicero    and  the  noblest  of  the  Romans  had 
gone  there   to  admire ;  and  probably,  if  the  fashion  of 
modem  tourists  had  existed  in  their  days,  we  should  see 
their  names  inscribed  with  their  own  hands  on  its  walls. 
The  great  temple  stands  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
Acropolis,    elevated  far  above  the  Propylaea  and  the 
sunounding   edifices.    Its  length  is  two  hundred  and 
eight  feet,  and  breadth  one  hundred  and  two.    At  each 
end  were  two  rows  of  eight  Doric  columns,  thirty-four 
feet  high  and  six  feet  in 'diameter,  and  on  each  side 
were  thirteen  more.    The  whole  temple  within  and 
without  was  adorned  with  the  most  splendid  works  of 
art,  by  the  first  sculptors  in  Greece,  and  Phidias  him- 
self wrought  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  of  ivory  and 
gold,  twenty-six  cubits  high,  having  on  the  top  of  her 
helmet  a  sphinx,  with  griffins  on  each  of  the  sides ;  on 
the  breast  a  head  of  Medusa  wrought  in  ivory,  and  a 
figure  of  Victory  about  four  cubits  high,  holding  a  spear 
in  her  hand  and  a  shield  lying  at  her  feet.    Until  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  magnificent 
temple,  with  all  its  ornaments,  existed  entire.    During 
the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians,  the  central  part 
was  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  magazine ;  and  a  bomb, 
aimed  with  fatal  precision  or  by  a  not  less  fatal  chance, 
reached  the  magazine,  and,  with  a  tremendous  explosion, 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  buildings.     Subsequently 
the  Turks  used  it  as  a  quarry,  and  antiquaries  and  trav« 
ellers,  forenaost  among  whom  is  Lord  Elgin,  have  con- 
tributed to  destroy  "  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  had 
spared.** 

Around  the  Parthenon,  and  covering  the  whole  sum- 
mit of  the  Acropolis,  are  strewed  coluams  and  blocks 
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of  polished  white  marble,  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples. 
The  remains  of  the  Temples  of  Erectheus  and  Minerva 
Polias  are  pre-eminent  in  beauty ;  the  pillars  of  the  lafc* 
ter  are  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Ionic  in  exist- 
ence, and  its  light  and  graceful  proportions  are  in  ele- 
gant contrast  with  the  severe  and  simple  majesty  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  wrought 
and  ornamented  with  a  delicacy  surpassing  anything  of 
which  I  could  have  believed  marble  susceptible.  Once 
I  was  tempted  to  knock  off  a  corner  and  bring  it  home, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  Grecian  ar« 
list,  which  it  would  have  illustrated  better  than  a  vol« 
ume  of  description ;  but  I  could  not  do  it ;  it  seemed 
nothing  less  than  sacrilege. 

Afar  off,  and  almost  lost  in  the  distance,  rises  the 
Pentelican  Mountain,  from  the  body  of  which  were 
hewed  the  rough  rude  blocks  which,  wrought  and  per- 
fected by  the  sculptor's  art,  now  stand  the.  lofty  and 
stately  columns  of  the  ruined  temple.  What  labour 
was  expended  upon  each  single  column !  how  many 
were  employed  in  hewing  it  from  its  rocky  bed,  in  bear- 
ing it  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  transporting  it  across 
the  plain  of  Attica,  and  raising  it  to  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis !  and  then  what  time,  and  skill,  and  labour,  in 
reducing  it  from  a  rough  block  to  a  polished  shaft,  in 
adjusting  its  proportions,  in  carving  its  rich  capitals,  and 
rearing  it  where  it  now  stands,  a  model  of  majestic 
grace  and  beauty !  Once,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hill,  I  clambered  up  to  the  very  apex  of  the  pediment, 
and,  lying  down  at  full  length,  leaned  over  and  saw  un- 
der the  frieze  the  acanthus  leaf  delicately  and  beauti- 
fully painted  on  the  marble,  and,  being  protected  from 
ejqposure,  still  retaining  its  freshness  of  colouring.    It 
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was  entirely  out  of  sight  from  belovr,  and  had  been  dia^ 
coTered,  almost  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  by  the  enthuai* 
asm  of  an  Bnglish  artist  The  wind  was  whistling 
around  me  as  I  leaned  over  to  examine  it,  and,  until 
that  moment,  I  never  appreciated  fully  the  immense 
I  labour  employed  and  the  exquisite  finish  displayed  in 
tTery  portion  of  the  temple. 

The  sentimental  traveller  must  already  mourn  that 
Athens  has  been  selected  as  the  capital  of  Greece.    Al« 
ready  have  speculators  and  the  whole  tribe  of  ^  im- 
provers" invaded  the  glorious  city ;  and  while  I  was 
lingering  on  the  steps  of  the  Parthenon,  a  German,  who 
was  quietly  smoking  among  the  ruins,  a  sort  of  super- 
intendent,  whom  I  had  met  before,  came  up,    and  of- 
fering me  a  segar,  and  leaning  against  one  of  the  lofty 
columns  of  the  temple,  opened  upon  me  with  "  his 
plans  of  city  improvements ;"  with  new  streets,  and  pro- 
jected railroads,  and  the  rise  of  lots.    At  first  I  almost 
thought  it  personal,  and  that  he  was  making  a  fling  at 
me  in  allusion  to  one  of  the  greatest  hobbies  of  my  na- 
tive city ;  but  I  soon  found  that  he  was  as  deeply  bitten 
as  if  he  had  been  in  Chicago  or  Dunkirk ;  and  the  way 
in  which  he  talked  of  moneyed  facilities,  the  wants  of 
the  community,  and  a  great  French  bank  then  contem* 
plated  at  the  Piraeus,  would  have  been  no  discredit  to 
some  of  my  friends  at  home.    The  removal  of  the 
court  has  created  a  new  era  in  Athens;  but,  in  my 
mind,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  been 
snatched  from  the  ruin  to  which  it  was  tending.    Even 
I,  deeply  imbued  with  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  my  coun- 
try, and  myself  a  quondam  speculator  in  "up-town 
lots,**  would  fain  save  Athens  from  the  ruthless  hand 
of  renovation ;  from  the  building  mania  of  modecn  s^o- 
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ulators.  I  would  have  her  go  on  till  there  was  not 
a  habitation  among  her  ruins  ;  till  she  stood,  like  Pom- 
peii, alone  in  the  wilderness,  a  sacred  desert,  where 
the  traveller  might  sit  down  and  meditate  alone  and 
undisturbed  among  the  reUcs  of  the  past.  But  already 
Athens  has  become  a  heterogeneous  anomaly ;  the  ^ 
Greeks  in  their  wild  costume  are  jostled  in  the  streets 
by  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Dutchmen^  Span- 
iards, and  Bavarians,  Russians,  Danes,  and  some- 
times Americans.  European  shops  invite  purchasers 
by  the  side  of  Eastern  bazars,  coffee-houses,  and  bil- 
liard-rooms, and  French  and  German  restaurants  are 
opened  all  over  the  city.  Sir  Pultney  Malcolm  has 
erected  a  house  to  hire  near  the  site  of  Plato's  Acade- 
my. Lady  Franklin  has  bought  land  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hymettus  for  a  country-seat.  Several  English 
gentlemen  have  done  the  same.  Mr.  Richmond,  an 
American  clergyman,  has  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  in  a  few  years,  if  the  "  march  of 
improvement"  continues,  the  Temple  of  Theseus  will 
be  enclosed  in  the  garden  of  the  palace  of  King  Otho ; 
the  Temple  of  the  Winds  will  be  concealed  by  a  Ger- 
man opera-house,  and  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes  by 
a  row  of  "  three-story  houses." 

I  was  not  a  sentimental  traveller,  but  I  visited  all  the 
localities  around  Athens,  and,  therefore,  briefly  mention 
that  several  times  I  jumped  over  the  poetic  and  peren- 
nial Ilissus,  trotted  my  horse  over  the  ground  where 
Aristotle  walked  with  his  peripatetics,  and  got  muddied 
up  to  my  knees  in  the  garden  of  Plato. 

One  morning  my  Scotch  friend  and  I  set  out  early 
to  ascend  Mount  Hymettus.  The  mountain  is  neither 
high  nor  picturesque,  but  a  long  flat  ridge  of  bare  rockt 
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ilie  sides  cut  up  into  raTUies,  fissures,  and  goUies. 
There  i&  an  easy  path  to  the  summit,  but  we  had  no 
{aide,  and  about  midday,  after  a  wild  scramble,  were 
worn  out,  and  descended  without  reaching  the  top, 
wluch  is  exceedingly  fortunate  for  the  reader,  as  other- 
wise he  would  be  oUiged  to  go  through  a  description 
of  the  view  therefrom. 

Returning,  we  met  the  king  taking  his  daily  walk, 
attended  by  two  aids,  one  of  whom  was  young  Marco 
Bozzaris.  Otho.  is  taU  and  thin,  and,  when  I  saw  him, 
was  dressed  in  a  German  military  frockcoat  and  cap, 
and  altogether,  for  a  king,  seemed  to  be  an  amiable 
young  man  enough.  All  the  world  speaks  well  of  him, 
and  so  do  I.  We  touched  our  hats  to  him,  and  he  re- 
turned the  civility ;  and  what  could  he  do  more  without 
inviting  us  to  dinner  ?  In  pld  times  there  was  a  divinity 
about  a  king ;  but  now,  if  a  king  is  a  gentleman,  it  is  as 
much  as  we  can  expect.  He  has  spent  his  money  like  a 
gentleman,  that  is,  he  cannot  tell  what  has  become  of 
it.  Two  of  the  three-millions  loan  are  gone,  and  there 
is  no  colonization,  no  agricultural  prosperity,  no  open* 
ing  of  roads,  no  security  in  the  mountains ;  not  a  town 
in  Greece  but  is  in  ruins,  and  no  money  to  improve 
them.  Athens,  however,  id  to  be  embelUahed.  With 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  treasury,  he  is  building  a 
palace  of  white  Pentetican  marble,  to  cost  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

Otho  was  very  popular,  because,  not  being  of  age^ 
all  the  errors  of  his  administration  were  visited  upon 
Count  Armansbergh  and  the  regency,  who,  frma  all 
accounts,  richly  deserved  it ;  and  it  was  hoped  that, 
on  receiving  the  crown,  he  would  shake  off  the  Bavari<* 
ans  who  were  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  Greece,  and 
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gather  around  him  bis  native-born  subjects.  In  private 
life  he  bore  a  most  exemplary  character.  He  had  no 
circle  of  young  companions,  and  passed  much  of  his 
time  m  study,  being  engaged,  among  other  things,  in 
acquiring  the  Greek  and  English  languages.  His  posi- 
tion is  interesting,  though  not  enviable ;  and  if,  as  the 
first  king  of  emancipated  Greece,  he  entertains  recol- 
lections of  her  ancient  greatness,  and  the  ambition  of 
restoring  her  to  her  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  he  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  Otho  is  since 
crowned  and  married.  The  pride  of  the  Greeks  was 
considerably  humbled  by  a  report  that  their  king's  pro- 
posals to  several  daughters  of  German  princes  had  been 
rejected ;  but  the  king  had  great  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  upon  the  spirit  which  induced  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Oldenburgh  to  accept  his  hand.  From  her 
childhood  she  had  taken  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  Greek 
history,  and  it  had  been  her  constant  wish  to  visit  Greece ; 
and  when  she  heard  that  Otho  had  been  called  to  the 
throne,  she  naively  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  share 
it  with  him.  Several  years  afterward,  by  the  merest 
accident,  she  met  Otho  at  a  German  watering-place,  trav- 
elling with  his  mother,  the  Queen  of  Bavaria,  as  the 
Count  dei  Missilonghi ;  and  in  February  last  she  accom- 
panied him  to  Athens,  to  share  the  throne  which  had 
been  the  object  of  her  youthful  wish. 

M.  dined  at  my  hotel,  and,  returning  to  his  own,  he 
was  picked  up  and  carried  to  the  guardhouse.  He  start- 
ed for  his  hotel  without  a  lantern,  the  requisition  to  carry 
one  being  imperative  in  all  the  Greek  and  Turkish  cit- 
ies ;  the  guard  could  not  understand  a  word  he  said 
until  he  showed  them  some  money,  which  made  his 
English  perfectly  intelligible ;  and  they  then  carried  him 
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to  a  Bayarian  corporal,  who,  after  two  hours'  detention, 
escorted  him  to  his  hotel.  After  that  we  were  rather 
careful  about  staying  out  late  at  night. 

"Thursday.  I  don't  know  the  day  of  the  month."  I 
find  this  in  my  notes,  the  caption  of  a  day  of  business, 
and  at  this  distance  of  time  will  not  undertake  to  correct 
the  entry.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  my  notes 
in  those  days  are  rather  uncertain  and  imperfect ;  certain- 
ly not  taken  with  the  precision  of  one  who  expected  to 
publish  them*  Nevertheless,  the  residence  of  the  court, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  strangers  form  an  agreeable 
society  at  Athens.  I  had  letters  to  some  of  the  foreign 
ministers,  but  did  not  present  them,  as  I  was  hardly 
presentable  myself  without  my  carpet-bag.  On  "  Thurs- 
day," however,  in  company  with  Dr.  W.,  I  called  upon 
Mr.  Dawkins,  the  British  minister.  Mr.  Dawkins  went 
to  Greece  on  a  special  mission,  which  he  supposed 
would  detain  him  six  months  from  home,  and  had  re- 
mained there  ten  years.  He  is  a  high  tory,  but  retained 
under  a  whig  administration,  because  his  services  could 
not  well  be  dispensed  with.  He  gave  us  much  inter- 
esting information  in  regard  to  the  present  condition 
and  future  prospects  of  Greece  ;  and,  in  answer  to  my 
suggestion  that  the  United  States  were  not  represented 
at  all  in  Greece,  not  even  by  a  consul,  he  said,  with 
emphasis,  "You  are  better  represented  than  any  power 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Hill  has  more  influence  here  than  any 
minister  plenipotentiary  among  us."  A  few  days  after, 
when  confined  to  my  room  by  indisposition,  Mr.  Daw- 
kins returned  my  visit,  and  again  spoke  in  the  same 
terms  of  high  commendation  of  Mr.  Hill.  It  was  pleas- 
ing to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  so  to  Mr.  Hill's 
numerous  friends  in  this  county,  to  know  that  a  private 
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American  citizen,  in  a  position  that  keeps  him  aloof 
from  politics,  was  spoken  of  in  such  tenns  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  I 
had  heard  it  intimated  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  Mr. 
Dawkins  being  transferred  to  this  country,  and  parted 
with  him  in  the  hope  at  some  future  day  of  seeing  him 
the  representative  of  his  government  here. 

I  might  have  been  presented  to  the  king,  but  my  car- 
pet-bag— Dr.  W.  borrowed  a  hat,  and  was  presented; 
the  doctor  had  an  old  white  hat,  which  he  had  worn  all 
the  way  from  New-York.  The  tide  is  rolling  back- 
ward ;  Athens  is  borrowing  her  customs  from  the  bar* 
barous  nations  of  the  north ;  and  it  is  part  of  the  eti- 
quette to  enter  a  drawing-room  with  a  hat  (a  black  one) 
under  the  arm.  The  doctor,  in  his  republican  simpli- 
city, thought  that  a  hat,  good  enough  to  put  on  his  own 
head,  was  good  enough  to  go  into  the  king^s  presence; 
but  he  was  advised  to  the  contrary,  and  took  one  of  Mr. 
HilTs,  not  very  much  too  large  for  him.    He  was  pre- 

JBented  by  Dr. ,  a  German,  the  king's  physician, 

with  whom  he  had  discoursed  much  of  the  different 
medical  systems  in  Germsmy  and  America.  Dr.  W. 
was  much  pleased  with  the  king.  Did  ever  a  man  talk 
with  a  king  who  was  not  pleased  with  him  ?  But  the 
doctor  was  particularly  pleased  with  King  Otho,  as  the 
latter  entered  largely  into  discourse  on  the  doctor's  fa- 
vourite theme,  Mr.  Hill's  school,  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  Greece.  Indeed,  it  speaks  volumes  in  favour 
of  the  young  king,  that  education  is  one  of  the  things  in 
which  he  takes  the  deepest  interest.  The  day  the  doctor 
was  to  be  presented  we  dined  at  Mr.  HilPs,  having  made 
airangements  for  leaving  Athens  that  night;  the  doctcnr 
and  M.  to  return  io  Europe.    In  the  afternoon,  while 
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the  doctor  remained  to  be  presented,  M.  and  I  walked 
down  to  the  Pirasns,  now,  as  in  the  days  of  her  glory, 
the  harbour  of  Athens.  The  ancient  harbour  is  about 
five  miles  from  Athens,  and  was  formerly  joined  to  it 
by  hmg  zaalls  built  of  stone  of  enormous  size,  sixty 
feet  high,  and  broad  enough  on  the  top  for  two  wagons 
to  pass  abreast.  These  haye  long  since  disappeared, 
and  the  road  is  now  orer  a  plain  shaded  a  great  part  of 
the  way  by  groves  of  oliyes.  As  usual  at  this  time  of 
day,  we  met  many  parties  on  horseback,  sometimes  with 
ladies ;  and  I  remember  particularly  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  daughters  of  Count  Armansbergh,  both  of 
whom  are  since  married  and  dead.*  It  is  a  beautiful 
ride,  in  the  afternoon  particularly,  as  then  the  dark  out- 
line of  the  mountams  beyond,  and  the  reflections  of 
light  and  shade,  give  a  peculiarly  interesting  effect  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis.  Toward  the  other  end  we 
paced  between  the  ruins  of  the  old  walls,  and  entered 
upon  a  scene  which  reminded  me  of  home.  Eight 
months  before  there  was  only  one  house  at  the  Pirseus ; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  court  removed  to  Athens,  the  old 
harbour  revived ;  and  already  we  saw  long  ranges  of 
stores  and  warehouses,  and  all  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
one  of  our  rising  western  towns.  A  railroad  was  in 
contemplation,  and  many  other  improvements,  which 
haye  since  failed ;  but  an  omnibus  f  that  most  modem 
and  commonplace  of  inventions,  is  now  running  regu- 
larly between  the  Piraeus  and  Athens.  A  friend  who 
visited  Greece  six  months  after  me  brought  home  with 

•  They  married  two  brothers,  the  young  princes  Cantacuzenes.  Some 
■cruples  beiBg  raised  against  this  douWe  alliance  on  the  score  of  consan- 
guinity,  the  difficulty  was  removed  by  each  couple  going  to  separate 
chuithes  with  separate  priests  to  pronounce  the  mystic  words  at  precisely 
the  same  moment ;  so  that  neither  could  be  said  to  espouse  his  sislet-itv-kiw, 
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Jiim  an  advortisement  printed  in  Greek,  En^di^  Frendit 
^nd  Grerman,  the  English  being  in  the  woidB  and  fig** 
wes  following,  to  wit : 

••  ADVERTISEMENT. 

M  Thie  piid)Ucu»4ieK^jiDfon&ed,  that  ontliieiiiiieteenih  imfcaat  «noimii- 
pUB  wiUconunence  running  between  Athiena  andihe  PiziBfafl,  and  will  coqp 
.tinoe  to  do  ao  .every  day  at  the  undermentioned  hoars  until  feather  notioe. 

Shun  if  Zhparture, 


•  Half  paat  seven  o'clock  A.M.  Half  past  eight  o^dock  AJL 

Ten  o'clock  A.M.  Eleven  o'clock  A.M. 

Two  o'clock  P.M.  Three  o'clock  P.M. 

Half  past  four  P.M.  Half  past  five  P.M. 

**  The  price  of  a  seat  in  the  omnibus  is  one  dxachme. 
.«<  Baggage,  if  not  ioo  bulky  and  heavy,  can  be  taken  on  the  root 
**  Smoking  cannot  be  allowed  in  the  omnibus^  nor  can  dogs  be  «<itn»^M- 
'^*  Small  parcels  and  packi^ges  may  be  sent  by  this  conveyance  at  a  modsi* 
i^te  charge,  and  given  to  the  care  of  Uie  ceuducteur. 

**  ne  omnibos  starts  from  the  comer  of  the  Hermes  and  iEolus  streets  ti 
Athens  and  from  the  baser  at  the  Pineus,  and  will  wait  five  minutes  at  ea^ 
place,  during  which  period  the  conducteur  wiU  sound  his  horn. 
<<  Athens,  17th,  29th  September,  1836." 

Old  things  are  passing  away,  and  idl  things  are  be- 
.eoaiing  new..  For  a  little  while  yet  we  may  cling  to 
ithe  illusions  connected  with  the  past,  but  the  mystery 
Is  fast  dissolving,  the  darkness  is  breaking  away,  and 
Greece.,  and  Rome,  and  even  Egypt  herself,  hencefor- 
xward  claim  our  attention  with  objects  and  events  of  the 
present  hour.  Already  they  have  lost  much  of  the  deep 
and  absorbing  interest  with  which  men  turned  to  them 
a  generation  ago.  All  the  hallowed  associations  of  these 
:ancient  regions  are  fading  away.  We  may  regret  it^ 
we  may  mourn  over  it,  but  we  cannot  helpit.  The  world 
is  marching  onward ;  I  have  met  parties  of  my  own 
townsmen  while  walking  in  the  silent  galleries  of  the 
Coliseum.  I  have  seen  Americans  drinking  Cham- 
pagne in  an  excavated  dwelling  of  the  ancient  Pompeii, 
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and  I  have  dined  with  Englishmen  among  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  but,  blessed  be  my  fortune,  I  noTer  rode  in  an 
omnibus  from  the  Piraeus  to  Athens. 

We  put  our  baggage  on  board  the  caique,  and  lounged 
among  the  little  shops  till  dark,  when  we  betook  ourw 
selves  to  a  dirty  Uttle  coffee-house  filled  with  Greeks 
dozing  and  smoking  pipBs.  We  met  there  a  boat's 
crew  of  a  French  man-of-war,  waiting  for  some  of  the 
officers,  who  were  dining  with  the  French  ambaasadw 
at  Athens.  One  of  them  had  been  bom  to  a  better  coo^ 
dition  than  that  of  a  common  sailor.  One  juTcnile  in- 
discretion after  another  had  brought  him  down,  and, 
without  a  single  rice,  he  was  fairly  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
Once  he  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eyes  as  he  told  us  of 
prospects  blighted  by  his  own  follies ;  but,  rousing  him- 
self^ hurried  away,  and  his  reckless  laugh  soon  rose 
above  the  noise  and  clamour  of  his  wild  companions. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  doctor  came  in,  drenched  with 
rain  and  up  to  his  knees  in  mud.  We  wanted  to  em- 
bark immediately,  but  the  appearance  of  the  weather 
was  so  unfaTOurable  that  the  captain  preferred  wai1>- 
ing  till  after  midnight.  The  Greeks  went  away  from 
the  coffee-house,  the  proprietor  fell  asleep  in  his  seat, 
and  we  extended  ourselves  on  the  tables  and  chairs ; 
and  now  the  fleas,  which  had  been  distributed  about 
amcmg  all  the  loungers,  made  a  combined  onset  upon 
us.  Life  has  its  cares  and  troubles,  but  few  know  that 
of  being  given  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Greek  fleas. 
We  bore  the  infliction  till  human  nature  could  endure 
no  longer ;  and,  at  about  three  in  the  morning,  in  the 
midst  of  violent  wind  and  rain,  broke  out  of  the  coffee- 
house and  went  in  search  of  our  boat.  It  was  very 
dark,  but  we  found  her  and  got  on  board.  She  was  a 
cai^iM^  having  an  qpen  deck  with  awBHiU  tO'V^sfvA^  tr«tit 
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the  stern.  Under  this  we  crept,  and  with  our  cloaks  and 
a  sailcloth  spread  over  us,  our  heated  blood  cooled,  and 
we  fell  asleep.  When  we  woke  we  were  on  the  way 
io  Epidaurus.  The  weather  was  raw  and  cold.  We 
passed  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Salamis  and  iEgina,  and 
at  about  three  o'clock,  turning  a  point  which  completely 
hid  it  from  view,  entered  a  beautiful  little  bay,  on  which 
stands  the  town  of  Epidaurus.  The  old  city,  the  birth- 
place of  Esculapius,  stands  upon  a  hill  projecting  into 
the  bay,  and  almost  forming  an  island.  In  the  middle 
of  the  village  is  a  wooden  building  containing  a  large 
chamber,  where  the  Greek  delegates,  a  band  of  mount- 
ain warriors,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  "  in  the  name  of 
the  Greek  nation,  proclaimed  before  gods  and  men  its 
independence." 

At  the  locanda  there  was  by  chance  one  bed,  which 
not  being  large  enough  for  three,  I  slept  on  the  floor. 
At  seven  o'clock,  after  a  quarrel  with  our  host  and  paying 
iiim  about  half  his  demand,  we  set  out  for  Napoli  di  Ro- 
mania. For  about  an  hour  we  moved  in  the  valley  run- 
ning off  from  the  beautiful  shore  of  Epidaurus ;  soon  the 
valley  deepened  into  a  glen,  and  in  an  hour  we  turned 
off  on  a  path  that  led  into  the  mountains,  and,  riding 
through  wild  and  rugged  ravines,  fell  into  the  dry  bed 
of  a  torrent ;  following  which,  we  came  to  the  Hieron 
Elios,  or  Sacred  Grove  of  Esculapius.  This  was  the 
great  watering-place  for  the  invalids  of  ancient  Greece, 
the  prototype  of  the  Cheltenham  and  Saratoga  of  mod- 
em days.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  and  was  formerly  enclosed  by  walls,  within 
which,  that  the  credit  of  the  God  might  not  be  impeach- 
ed, no  man  was  allowed  to  die,  and  no  woman  to  be  de* 
liver ed.  Within  this  enclosure  were  temples,  porticoes, 
and  /contains,  now  lying  in  ruina  K«xdlY  distinguisb- 
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uUe.  The  theatre  is  the  most  beautiful  and  best  pre- 
ttgrved.  It  is  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  the  mouDtain, 
ii&er  more  than  semicircular  in  form,  and  containing 
Ifty-four  seats.  These  seats  are  of  pink  marble,  about 
£fieen  inches  high  and  nearly  three  feet  wide.  In  the 
middle  of  each  seat  is  a  groove,  in  which,  probably, 
woodwork  was  constructed,  to  prevent  the  feet  of  those 
above  from  inconmioding  them  who  sat  below,  and  aho 
to  support  the  backs  of  an  invalid  audience.  The  the» 
atre  &ces  the  nor&,  and  is  so  arranged  that,  with  the 
mountain  towering  behind  it,  the  audience  was  shaded 
nearly  all  the  day.  It  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the 
intellectttal  c^iaracter  of  the  Greeks,  that  it  was  their 
favourite  recreation  to  Usten  to  the  recitation  ot  their 
poets  and  playenT.  And  their  superiority  in  refine«* 
ment  over  the  Romans  is  in  no  way  manifested  more 
clearly  than  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  ruined  ciiies  of 
ihe  former  are  found  the  remains  of  theatres,  and  in  the 
latter  of  amphitheatres,  showing  the  barbarous  taste  of 
the  Romans  for  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beaats. 
It  was  in  beautiful  keeping  with  this  intellectual  taste  of 
the  Greeks,  that  their  places  of  assembling  were  in  the 
open  air,  amid  scenery  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind; 
uid,  as  I  sat  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  theatre,  I  could 
well  imagine  the  high  satisfaction  with  which  the  Greek, 
under  the  shade  of  the  impending  mountain,  hinuself  all 
enthusiasm  and  passion,  rapt  in  the  interest  of  some 
de^  tragedy,  would  hang  upon  the  strains  of  Euripides 
or  Sophocles.  What  deep-drawn  exclamations,  ^hat 
shouts  of  applause  had  rung  through  that  solitude,  what 
bursts  of  joy  and  grief  -had  echoed  from  those  silent 
benches  !  And  then,  too,  what  flirting  and  coqu^ing^ 
the  state  of  society  at  the  springs  in  the  Grove  ctC  £ao30» 
hpius  being  probably  much  the  same  tt  «X  &«xi^»BL 
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in  our  own  days.  The  whole  grover  is  now  a  scene  of 
desolation.  The  lentisculus  is  growing  between  the 
crevices  of  the  broken  marble ;  birds  sing  undisturbed 
among  the  bushes;  the  timid  hare  steals  among  the 
ruined  fragments;  and  sometimes  the  snake  is  seen 
gliding  over  the  marble  steps. 

We  had  expected  to  increase  the  interest  of  our  visit 
by  taking  our  noonday  refection  on  the  steps  of  the  thea- 
tre, but  it  was  too  ccld  for  a  picnic  alfresco ;  and,  mount- 
ing our  horses,  about  two  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of 
Argos,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  plain ;  and  in 
half  an  hour  more,  turning  the  mountain,  saw  Napoli 
di  Romania  beautifully  situated  on  a  gentle  elevation 
on  the  shore  of  the  gulf.  The  scenery  in  every  direc- 
tion around  Napoli  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and,  when 
we  approached  it,  bore  no  marks  of  the  sanguinary 
scenes  of  the  late  revolution.  The  plain  was  better 
cultivated  than  any  part  of  the  adjacent  country ;  and 
the  city  contained  long  ranges  of  houses  and  streets, 
with  German  names,  such  as  Heidecker,  Maurer-street, 
&c.,  and  was  seemingly  better  regulated  than  any  other 
city  in  Greece.  We  drove  up  to  the  Hotel  des  Quatre 
Nations,  the  best  we  had  found  in  Greece  ;  dined  at  a 
restaurant  with  a  crowd  of  Bavarian  officers  and  adven- 
turers, and  passed  the  evening  in  the  streets  and  coffee- 
houses. 

The  appearance  of  Otho-street,  which  is  the  princi" 
pal,  is  very  respectable ;  it  runs  from  what  was  the  pal- 
ace to  the  grand  square  or  esplanade,  on  one  side  of 
which  are  the  barracks  of  the  Bavarian  soldiers,  with  a 
park  of  artillery  posted  so  as  to  sweep  the  square  and 
principal  streets ;  a  speaking  comment  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by 
tbe  goyemment. 


CAPO  d'iSTRIA,  Qd 

Efery  thing  in  Napoli  recalls  the  memory  of  the  brief 
and  unfortunate  career  of  Capo  d'Istria.    Its  recovery 
from  the  horrors  of  barbarian  war,  and  the  thriving  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  around,  are  ascribed  to  the  im- 
pulse given  by  his  administration.    A  Greek  by  birth, 
while  his  country  lay  groaning  under  the  Ottoman  yoke 
he  entered  the    Russian   service,  distinguished  him- 
self in  all  the  diplomatic  correspondence  during  the 
French  invasion,  was  invested  with  various  high  offices 
and  honours,  and  subscribed  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815 
as  imperial  Russian  plenipotentiary.    He  withdrew  from 
her  service  because  Russia  disapproved  the  efforts  of 
his  countrymen  to  free  themselves  from  the  Turkish 
yoke;  and,  after  passing  five  years  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  chiefly  at  Geneva,  in  1827  he  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  Greece.     On  his  arrival  at  Napoli, 
amid  the  miseries  of  war  and  anarchy,  he  was  received 
by  the  whole  people  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving 
their  country.     Civil  war  ceased  on  the  very  day  of  his 
arrival,  and  the  traitor  Grievas  placed  in  his  hands  the 
key  of  the  Palimethe.     I  shall  not  enter  into  any  spec- 
ulations upon  the  character  of  his  administration.     The 
rank  he  had  attained  in  a  foreign  service  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  talents,  and  his  withdrawal  from  that 
service  for  the  reason  stated  is  as  conclusive  of  his 
patriotism ;  but  from  the  moment  he  took  into  his  hands 
the  reins  of  government,  he  was  assailed  by  every  so- 
called  liberal  press  in  Europe  with  the  party  cry  of 
Russian  influence.    The  Greeks  were  induced  to  believe 
that  he  intended  to  sell  them  to  a  stranger ;  and  Capo 
d'Istria,  strong  in  his  own  integrity,  and  confidently 
relying  on  the  fidelity  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen, 
was  assassinated  in  the   streets  on  his  way  to  mass.\_ 
yoxuag  Mauromicbaliis,  the  son  of.  the  old  Be^  oi'Sfiui^V 
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Struck  the  fatal  blow,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  bouse 
of  the  French  ambassador.  A  gentleman  attached  to 
the  French  legation  told  me  that  he  himself  opened 
&e  door  when  the  murderer  rushed  in  with  the  bloody 
dagger  in  his  hand,  exclaiming,  '^  I  have  killed  the  ty- 
rant." He  was  not  more  than  twenty-one,  tall  and  noble 
in  his  appearance,  and  animated  by  the  enthusiastic  be- 
lief that  he  had  delivered  his  country.  My  informant 
told  me  that  he  barred  all  the  doors  and  window^,  and 
went  up  stairs  to  inform  the  minister,  who  had  not  yet 
risen.  The  latter  was  embarrassed  and  in  doubt  what 
he  should  do.  A  large  crowd  gathered  round  the  house ; 
but,  as  yet,  they  were  all  Mauromichalis's  friends.  The 
young  enthusiast  spoke  of  what  he  had  done  with  a  high 
feeling  of  patriotism  and  pride ;  and  while  the  clamour 
out  of  doors  was  becoming  outrageous,  he  ate  his  break- 
fast and  smoked  his  pipe  with  tlie  utmost  composure. 
He  remained  at  the  embassy  more  than  two  hours,  and 
until  the  regular  troops  drew  up  before  the  house.  The 
French  ambassador,  though  he  at  first  refused,  was 
obliged  to  deliver  him  up ;  and  my  informant  saw  him 
shot  under  a  tree  outside  the  gate  of  Napoli,  dying  gal- 
lantly in  the  firm  conviction  that  he  had  played  the 
Brutus  and  freed  his  country  from  a  Caesar. 

The  fate  of  Capo  dlstria  again  darkened  the  pros- 
pects of  Greece,  and  the  throne  went  begging  for  an 
occupant  until  it  was  accepted  by  the  King  of  Bavaria 
for  his  second  son  Otho.  The  young  monarch  arrived 
at  Napoli  in  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
three.  The  whole  population  came  out  to  meet  him, 
and  the  Grecian  youth  ran  breast  deep  in  the  water  to 
touch  his  barge  as  it  approached  the  shore.  In  Feb* 
TOdjy,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four,  it  wa&  decided 
to  0mMi»b  Atbent  as  the  capital    Thft  ^^^^oriaty  of 
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tliig  removal  kas  been  seriously  questioned,  for  IVapoli 
possessed  advantages  in  her  location,  harbour,  fortress, 
and  a  town  already  built ;  but  the  King  of  Bararia,  a 
scholar  and  an  antiquary,  was  influenced  more,  per- 
haps, by  classical  feeling  than  by  regard  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  Greece.  Napoli  has  received  a  severe  blow 
from  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  and  the 
consequent  withdrawal  of  the  court,  and  the  manufac- 
turers and  mechanics  attendant  upon  it.  Still  it  was 
by  far  the  most  European  in  its  appearance  of  any  city 
I  had  seen  in  Greece.  It  had  several  restaurants  and 
coffee-houses,  which  were  thronged  all  the  evening  with 
Bavarian  officers  and  broken-down  European  adven- 
turers, discussing  the  internal  affairs  of  that  unfortunate 
country,  which  men  of  every  nation  seemed  to  think 
they  had  a  right  to  assist  in  governing.  Napoli  had 
always  been  the  great  gathering-place  of  the  phil- 
Hellenists,  and  many  appropriating  to  themselves  that 
sacred  name  were  hanging  round  it  still.  All  over 
Europe  thousands  of  men  are  trained  up  to  be  shot  at 
for  so  much  per  day ;  the  soldier's  is  as  regular  a  busi- 
ness as  that  of  the  lawyer  or  merchant,  and  there  is 
always  a  large  class  of  turbulent  spirits  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  opportunities,  and  ever  ready  with  their 
swords  to  carve  their  way  to  fortune.  To  them  the 
iqnroar  of  a  rebellion  is  music,  for  they  know  that,  in 
the  general  turning  up  of  the  elements,  something  may 
be  gained  by  him  who  has  nothing  to  lose ;  and  when 
the  Greek  revolution  broke  upon  the  astonished  people 
of  Europe,  these  soldiers  of  fortune  hastened  to  take 
their  part  in  the  struggle  and  win  the  profits  of  suc- 
cess. I  believe  that  there  were  men  who  embarked  in 
the  cause  with  as  high  and  noble  purposes  a%  e^e^t  vciv- 
mated  the  wamor;  but  of  many  of  these  cYaNaVtvc  ^v 
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ttiots  there  is  no  lack  of  charity  in  saying  that,  however 
good  they  might  be  as  fighters,  they  were  not  much  as 
men ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add  that,  from  the  accounts  I 
heard  in  Greece,  the  American  phil-Hellenists  were  a 
rather  shabby  set.  Jarvis  was  about  the  most  active 
and  distinguished,  and  I  never  heard  in  Greece  any  im- 
putations on  his  character.  Mr.  M.,  then  resident  in 
Napoli,  was  accosted  one  day  in  the  streets  by  a  young 
man,  who  asked  him  where  he  could  find  General  Jar- 
vis.  "  What  do  you  want  with  him  ?"  said  Mr.  M.  "  I 
hope  to  obtain  a  commission  in  his  army."  "  Do  you  see 
that  dirty  fellow  yonder  ?"  said  Mr.  M.,  pointing  to  a  rag- 
ged patriot  passing  at  the  moment ;  '^  well,  twenty  such 
fellows  compose  Jarvis's  army,  and  Jarvis  himself  is  no 
better  off."  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  young  American^ 
"  I  believe  FU  join  the  Turks  !"  Allen,  another  Ameri- 
can patriot,  was  hung  at  Constantinople.  Another  be- 
haved gallantly  as  a  soldier,  but  sullied  his  laurels  by 
appropriating  the  money  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Greek 
committee.  One  bore  the  sacred  name  of  Washington ; 
a  brave  but  unprincipled  man.  Mr.  M.  had  heard  him 
say,  that  if  the  devil  himself  should  raise  a  regiment 
and  would  give  him  a  good  commission,  he  would  will- 
ingly march  under  him.  He  was  struck  by  a  shot  from 
the  fortress  in  the  harbour  of  Napoli  while  directing  a 
battery  against  it;  was  taken  on  board  his  Britannic 
majesty's  ship  Asia,  and  breathed  his  last  uttering  curses 
on  his  country. 

I  could  have  passed  a  week  with  great  satisfaction 
in  Napoli,  if  it  were  only  for  the  luxury  of  its  hotel ;  but 
time  would  not  permit,  and  I  went  to  bed  resolving  to 
make  up  for  the  last  night,  and  sleep  a  little  in  advance 
for  the  next. 


>  •■>. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Argos. — ^Parting  and  Farewell. — Tomb  of  Agamemnon. — Mycena. — Gate 
of  the  Lions. — A  Misfortune.— Meeting  in  the  Mountains. — A  Land- 
lord's Tronblee. — A  Midnight  Quarrel.— One  good  Turn  deserves  an- 
other.— Gratitude  of  a  Greek  Family.— Megara.— The  Soldiers*  ReveL 

In  the  morning,  finding  a  difficulty  in  procuring 
horses,  some  of  the  loungers  about  the  hotel  told  us 
there  was  a  carriage  in  Napoli,  and  we  ordered  it  to 
be  brought  out,  and  soon  after  saw  moving  majestically 
down  the  principal  street  a  bella  carozza,  imported  by 
its  enterprising  proprietor  from  the  Strada  Toledo  at 
Naples.  It  was  painted  a  bright  flaring  yellow,  and 
had  a  big  breeched  Albanian  for  coachman.  While 
preparing,  to  embark,  a  Greek  came  up  with  two  horses, 
and  we  discharged  the  bella  carozza.  My  companion 
hired  the  horses  for  Padras,  and  I  threw  my  cloak  on 
one  of  them  and  followed  on  foot. 

The  plain  of  Argos  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  ever 
saw.  On  every  side  except  toward  the  sea  it  is  bound- 
ed by  mountains,  and  the  contrast  between  these  mount- 
ains, the  plain,  and  the  sea  is  strikingly  beautiful. 
The  sun  was  beating  upon  it  with  intense  heat ;  the 
labourers  were  almost  naked,  or  in  several  places  ly- 
ing asleep  on  the  ground,  while  the  tops  of  the  mount- 
ains were  covered  with  snow.  I  walked  across  the 
whole  plain,  being  only  six  miles,  to  Argos.  This  an- 
cient city  is  long  since  in  ruins ;  her  thirty  temples,  her 
costly  sepulchres,  her  gymnasium,  and  her  numerous 
and  magnificent  monuments  and  statues  have  dv&^?^ 
peared',  and  the  only  traces  of  bet  f ormei  gce^!b^^^  ^x^ 
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some  remains  of  her  Cyclopean  walls,  and  a  ruined 
theatre  cut  in  the  rock  and  of  magnificent  proportions. 
Modern  Argos  is  nothing  more  than  a  straggling  village. 
Mr.  Riggs,  an  American  missionary,  was  stationed 
there,  but  was  at  that  time  at  Athens  with  an  invalid 
wife.  I  was  still  on  foot,  and  wandered  up  and  down 
the  principal  street  looking  for  a  horse.  Every  Greek 
in  Argos  soon  knew  my  business,  and  all  kinds  of  four- 
legged  animals  were  brought  to  me  at  exorbitant  prices. 
When  I  was  poring  over  the  Iliad  I  little  thought  that 
I  should  ever  visit  Argos ;  still  less  that  I  should  create 
(E  sensation  in  the  ancient  city  of  the  Danai ;  but  man 
litUe  knows  for  what  he  is  reserved. 

Argos  has  been  so  often  visited  that  Homer  is  out  of 
date.  Every  middy  from  a  Mediterranean  cruiser  has 
danced  on  the  steps  of  her  desolate  theatre,  and,  in- 
stead of  busying  myself  with  her  ancient  glories,  I 
roused  half  the  population  in  hiring  a  horse.  In  fact, 
in  this  ancient  city  I  soon  became  the  centre  of  a 
regular  horsemarket.  Every  rascally  jockey  swore 
that  his  horse  was  the  best,  and,  according  to  the  de- 
.scendants  of  the  respectable  sons  of  Atreus,  blindness, 
iameness,  spavin,  and  staggers  were  a  recommenda- 
Jtion.  A  Bavarian  officer,  whom  I  had  met  in  the  ba- 
zars, came  to  my  assistance,  and  stood  by  me  while  I 
made  my  bargain.  X  had  more  regard  to  the  guide 
ihan  the  horse;  and  picking  out  one  who  had  been 
j>articularly  noisy,  hired  him  to  conduct  me  to  Corinth 
and  Athens.  He  was  a  lad  of  about  twenty,  with  a 
J:>right  sparkling  eye,  who,  laughing  roguishly  at  his 
unsuccessful  competit(»rs,  wanted  to  pitch  me  at  once 
on  the  horse  and  be  off.  I  joined  my  companions,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  left  Argos. 

Tb^ijdam  of  Argos  has  been  uamot\A\iiAd  b^  \|oetic 
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genius  as  the  great  gathering-place  of  the  kings  and 
armies  that  assembled  for  the  siege  of  Troy.  To  the 
scholar  and  poet  few  plams  in  the  world  are  more  inter- 
esting. It  carries  him  back  to  the  heroic  ages,  to  the 
history  of  times  bordering  on  the  fabulous,  when  fact 
and  fiction  are  so  beautifully  blended  that  we  would  not 
separate  them  if  we  could.  I  had  but  a  little  while  lon- 
ger to  remain  with  my  friends,  for  we  were  approaching 
the  point  where  our  roads  separated,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  we  halted  and  exchanged  our  farewell  greetings. 
We  parted  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  they  to  return  to 
Padras  and  Europe,  and  I  for  the  tomb  of  Agamenmon, 
and  back  to  Athens,  and  I  hardly  know  where  besides. 
Dr.  W.  I  did  not  meet  again  until  my  return  home. 
About  a  year  afterward  I  arrived  in  Antwerp  in  the  even- 
ing from  Rotterdam.  The  city  was  filled  with  strangers^ 
and  I  was  denied  admission  at  a  third  hotel,  when  a  young 
man  brushed  by  me  in  the  doorway,  and  I  recognised 
Maxwell.  I  hailed  him,  but  in  cap  and  cloak,  and  with 
a  large  red  shawl  around  my  neck,  he  did  not  know  me. 
I  unrolled  and  discovered  myself,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  I  did  not  leave  the  hotel  that  night.  It  was 
his  very  last  day  of  two  years'  travel  on  the  Continent ; 
he  had  taken  his  passage  in  the  steamer  for  London, 
and  one  day  later  I  should  have  missed  him  altogether. 
I  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  pleasure  of  this  meet- 
ing. He  gave  me  the  first  information  of  the  whereabout 
of  Dr.  W. ;  we  talked  nearly  all  night,  and  about  noon 
the  next  day  I  again  bade  him  farewell  on  board  the 

steamer. 

I  have  for  some  time  neglected  our  servant.  When 
We  separated,  the  question  was  who  should  not  keep  him. 
We  were  all  heartily  tired  of  him,  and  I  would  wol  ha.^^ 
bad  him  with  me  on  any  account.     SliW,  aX  XYve  xfvoxcve^X 
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of  parting  in  that  wild  and  distant  region,  never  expecting 
to  see  him  again,  I  felt  sonne  slight  leaning  toward  him. 
Touching  the  matter  of  shirts,  it  will  not  be  surprising 
to  a  man  of  the  world  that,  at  the  moment  of  partinj^ 
I  had  one  of  M.'s  on  my  back ;  and,  in  justice  to  him,  I 
must  say  it  was  a  very  good  one,  and  lasted  a  long  time. 
A  friend  once  wrote  to  me  on  a  like  occasion  not  to  wear 
his  out  of  its  turn,  but  M.  laid  no  such  restriction  upon 
me.  But  this  trifling  gain  did  not  indemnify  me  for  the 
loss  of  my  friends.  I  had  broken  the  only  link  that 
connected  me  with  home,  and  was  setting  out  alone  for 
I  knew  not  where.  I  felt  at  once  the  great  loss  I  had 
sustained,  for  my  young  muleteer  could  speak  only  his 
own  language,  and,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  said  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  of  her  Hebrew,  we  had  "forgotten  our** 
Greek. 

But  on  that  classical  soil  I  ought  not  to  have  been 
lonely.  I  should  have  conjured  up  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed  Atridse,  and  held  converse  on  their  own  ground 
with  Homer's  heroes.  Nevertheless,  I  was  not  in  the 
mood ;  and,  entirely  forgetting  the  glories  of  the  past,  I 
started  my  horse  into  a  gallop.  My  companion  followed 
on  a  full  run,  close  at  my  heels,  belabouring  my  horse 
with  a  stick,  which  when  he  broke,  he  pelted  him  with 
stones ;  indeed,  this  mode  of  scampering  over  the  ground 
seemed  to  hit  his  humour,  for  he  shouted,  hurraed,  and 
whipped,  and  sometimes  laying  hold  of  the  tail  of  the 
beast,  was  dragged  along  several  paces  with  little  effort 
of  his  own.  I  soon  tired  of  this,  and  made  signs  to  him 
to  stop ;  but  it  was  his  turn  now,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
Jean  back  till  I  reached  him  with  my  cane  before  I  could 
make  him  let  go  his  hold,  and  then  he  commenced 
shouting  and  pelting  again  with  stones. 
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In  this  ygirny  we  approached  the  village  of  Krabata, 
about  a  mile  below  the  ruins  of  Mycens,  and  the  most 
miserable  place  I  had  seen  in  Greece.  With  the  fertile 
plain  of  Argos  uncultivated  before  them,  the  inhabitants 
exhibited  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  most  abject  pov- 
erty. As  I  rode  through,  crowds  beset  me  with  out- 
stretched arms  imploring  charity;  and  a  miserable  old 
woman,  darting  out  of  a  wretched  hovel,  laid  her  gaunt 
and  bony  hand  upon  my  leg,  and  attempted  to  stop  me. 
I  shrunk  from  her  grasp,  and,  under  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  impulse,  threw  myself  off  on  the  other  side,  and 
left  my  horse  in  her  hands. 

Hurrying  through  the  village,  a  group  of  boys  ran 
before  me,  crying  out  "Agamemnon,"  "  Agamemnon.'^ 
I  followed,  and  they  conducted  me  to  the  tomb  of  "  the 
king  of  kings,"  a  gigantic  structure,  still  in  good  preser- 
vation, of  a  conical  form,  covered  with  turf;  the  stone 
over  the  door  is  twenty-seven  feet  long  and  seventeen 
wide,  larger  than  any  hewn  stone  in  the  world  except 
Pompey's  Pillar.  I  entered,  my  young  guides  going 
before  with  torches,  and  walked  within  and  around  this 
ancient  sepulchre.  A  worthy  Dutchman,  Herman  Van 
Creutzer,  has  broached  a  theory  that  the  Trojan  war  is  a 
mere  allegory,  and  that  no  such  person  as  Agamemnon 
ever  existed.  Shame  upon  the  cold-blooded  heretic. 
I  have  my  own  sins  to  answer  for  in  that  way,  for  I 
have  laid  my  destroying  hand  upon  many  cherished  il- 
lusions ;  but  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  destroy  the  mystery 
that  overhangs  the  heroic  ages.  The  royal  sepulchre 
was  forsaken  and  empty ;  the  shepherd  drives  within  it 
his  flock  for  shelter ;  the  traveller  sits  under  its  shade 
to  his  noonday  meal ;  and,  at  the  moment,  a  goat  was 
dozing  quietly  in  one  corner.    He  started  as  I  entered^ 
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^nd  seemed  to  regard  me  as  an  intruder ;  and  when  I 
flared  before  him  the  light  of  my  torch,  he  rose  up  to 
butt  me.  I  turned  away  and  left  him  in  quiet  posses- 
sion. The  boys  were  waiting  outside,  and  crying 
**  Mycenae,"  "  Mycenae,"  led  me  away.  All  was  soli- 
tude, and  I  saw  no  marks  of  a  city  until  I  reached  the 
relics  of  her  Cyclopean  walls.  I  never  felt  a  greater 
degree  of  reverence  than  when  I  approached  the  lonely 
ruins  of  Mycenae.  At  Argos  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
in  Uie  horsemarket,  and  I  had  galloped  over  the  great 
plain  as  carelessly  as  if  it  had  been  the  road  to  Harlem ; 
but  all  the  associations  connected  with  this  most  inter- 
esting ground  here  pressed  upon  me  at  once.  Its  ex- 
traordinary antiquity,  its  gigantic  remains,  and  its  ut- 
ter and  long-continued  desolation,  came  home  to  my 
heart.  I  moved  on  to  the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  and  stood 
before  it  a  long  time  without  entering.  A  broad  street 
led  to  it  between  two  immense  parallel  walls ;  and  this 
street  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  market-place.  Over 
the  gate  are  two  lions  rampant,  like  the  supporters  of  a 
modem  coat^of-arms,  rudely  carved,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  sculptured  stone  in  Greece.  Under  this  very 
gate  Agamenmon  led  out  his  forces  for  the  siege  of 
Troy ;  three  thousand  years  ago  he  saw  them  filing  be- 
fore him,  glittering  in  brass,  in  all  the  pomp  and  panoply 
of  war ;  and  I  held  in  my  hand  a  book  which  told  me 
that  this  city  was  so  old  that,  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  travellers  came  as  I  did  to  visit  its  ruins ; 
and  that  Pausanias  had  found  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  in 
the  same  state  in  which  I  beheld  it  now.  A  great  part 
is  buried  by  the  rubbish  of  the  fallen  city.  I  crawled 
under,  and  found  myself  within  the  walls,  and  then 
mounted  to  the  height  on  which  the  city  stood.  It  was 
covered  with  a  thick  soil  and  a  ivcVv  cax^et  of  grass. 
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My  boys  left  me,  and  I  was  alone.  I  walked  all  over 
it,  following  the  line  of  the  walls.  I  paused  at  the  great 
blocks  of  stoney  the  remnants  of  Cyclopic  masonry,  the 
work  of  wandering  giants.  The  heavens  were  un- 
clouded, and  the  sun  was  beaming  upon  it  with  genial 
warmth.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  quiet  beauty  of  the 
scene.  I  became  entangled  in  the  long  grass,  and  picked 
up  wild  flowers  growing  over  long-buried  dwellings. 
Under  it  are  immense  caverns,  their  uses  now  unknown ; 
and  the  earth  sounded  hollow  under  my  feet,  as  if  I  were 
treading  on  the  sepulchre  of  a  buried  city.  I  leoked  across 
the  plain  to  Argos ;  all  was  as  beautiful  as  when  Homer 
sang  its  praises ;  the  plain,  and  the  mountains,  and  the 
sea  were  the  same,  but  the  once  magnificent  city,  her  nu- 
merous statues  and  gigantic  temples,  were  gone  for  ever ; 
and  but  a  few  remains  were  left  to  tell  the  passing  trav- 
eller the  story  of  her  fallen  greatness.  I  could  have 
remained  there  for  hours ;  I  could  have  gone  again  and 
again,  for  I  had  not  found  a  more  interesting  spot  in 
Greece ;  but  my  reveries  were  disturbed  by  the  appear* 
ance  of  my  muleteer  and  my  juvenile  escort.  They 
pointed  to  the  sun  as  an  intimation  that  the  day  was 
passing ;  and  crying  "  Cavallo,"  "  Cavallo,"  hurried  me 
away.  To  them  the  ruined  city  was  a  playground  ;  they 
followed  capering  behind ;  and,  in  descending,  three  or 
four  of  them  rolled  down  upon  me ;  they  hurried  me 
through  the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  and  I  came  out  with  my 
pantaloons,  my  only  pantaloons,  rent  across  the  knee 
almost  irreparably.  In  an  instant  I  was  another  man ; 
I  railed  at  the  ruins  for  their  strain  upon  wearing  ap« 
parol,  and  bemoaned  my  unhappy  lot  in  not  having 
with  me  a  needle  and  thread.  I  looked  up  to  the  old 
gate  with  a  sneer.  This  was  the  city  that  Hornet  \i^d 
made  sacb  a  noiae  about;  a  man  could  aXaad  on  ^  ^>^a^ 
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del  and  almost  throw  a  stone  beyond  the  boundary-line 
of  Agamemnon's  kingdom.  In  full  sight,  and  just  at  the 
other  side  of  the  plain,  was  the  kingdom  of  Argos.  The 
little  state  of  Rhode  Island  would  make  a  bigger  king- 
dom than  both  of  them  together. 

But  I  had  no  time  for  deep  meditation,  having  a  long 
journey  to  Corinth  before  me.  Fortunately,  my  young 
Greek  had  no  tire  in  him ;  he  started  me  off  on  a  gal- 
lop, whipping  and  pelting  my  horse  with  stones,  and 
would  have  hurried  me  on,  over  rough  and  smooth^  till 
either  he,'%r  I,  or  the  horse  broke  down,  if  I  had  not 
jumped  off  and  walked.  As  soon  as  I  dismounted  be 
mounted,  and  then  he  moved  so  leisurely  that  I  had  to 
hurry  him  on  in  turn.  In  this  way  we  approached  the 
range  of  mountains  separating  the  plain  of  Argos  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Entering  the  pass,  we  rode 
along  a  mountain  torrent,  of  which  the  channel-bed  was 
then  dry,  and  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  first  range. 
Looking  back,  the  scene  was  magnificent.  On  my 
right  and  left  were  the  ruined  heights  of  Argos  and  My- 
cenae ;  before  me,  the  towering  Acropolis  of  Napoli  di 
Romania ;  at  my  feet,  the  rich  plain  of  Argos,  extending 
to  the  shore  of  the  sea ;  and  beyond,  the  island-studded 
^gean.  I  turned  away  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that,  in 
all  probability,  I  should  never  see  it  more. 

I  moved  on,  and  in  a  narrow  pass,  not  wide  enough 
to  turn  my  horse  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  take  to  my 
heels,  three  men  rose  up  from  behind  a  rock,  armed  to 
the  teeth  with  long  guns,  pistols,  yataghans,  and  sheep- 
skin cloaks-^the  dress  of  the  klept  or  mountain  rob- 
ber— and  altogether  presenting  a  most  diabolically  cut- 
throat appearance.  If  they  had  asked  me  for  my  purse 
I  shoi/ld  have  considered  it  all  regular,  and  given  up 
.the  remauDt  of  my  stock  of  bonovred  mou^^Y  ^^out  a 
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muimur ;  but  I  was  relieved  from  immediate  apprehen« 
sion  by  the  cry  of  passe  porta.     King  Otho  has  begun 
the  benefits  of  civilized  government  in  Greece  by  intro- 
ducing passports,  and  mountain  vrarriors  were  stationed 
in  the   different  passes  to  examine  strangers.     They 
acted,. however,  as  if  they  were  naore  used  to  demand- 
ing purses  than  passports,  for  they  sprang  into  the  road 
and  rattled  the  butts  of  their  guns  on  the  rock  with  a 
violence  that  was  somewhat  startling.     Unluckily,  my 
passport  had  been  made  out  with  those  of  my  com- 
panions, and  was  in  their  possession,  and  when  we 
parted  neither  thought  of  it ;  and  this  demand  to  me, 
who  had  nothing  to  lose,  was  worse  than  that  of  my 
purse.     A  few  words  of  explanation  might  have  relieved 
me  from  all  difficulty,  but  my  friends  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  I  said.     I  was  vexed  at  the  idea  of  being 
sent  back,  and  thought  I  would  try  the  effect  of  a  little 
impudence ;  so,  crying  out  "  Americanos,"  I  attempted 
to  pass  on ;  but  they  answered  me  "  Nix,"  and  turned 
my  horse's  head  toward  Argos.     The  scene,  which  a 
few  moments  before  had  seemed  so  beautiful,  was  now 
perfectly  detestable.     Finding  that  bravado  had  not  the 
desired  effect,  I  lowered  my  tone  and  tried  a  bribe; 
this  was  touching  the  right  chord;  half  a  dollar  re- 
moved all  suspicions  from  the  minds  of  these  trusty 
guardians  of  the  pass ;  and,  released  from  their  atten- 
tions, I  hurried  on. 

The  whole  road  across  the  mountain  is  one  of  the 
wildest  in  Greece.  It  is  cut  up  by  numerous  ravines, 
sufficiently  deep  and  dangerous,  which  at  every  step 
threaten  destruction  to  the  incautious  traveller.  .Du- 
ring the  late  revolution  the  soil  of  Greece  had  been 
drenched  with  blood ;  and  my  whole  journey  had  h^^a 
Arough  dtles  and  over  battleffields  memox^<&  isst 
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scenes  of  slaughter  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  mod- 
ern war.  In  the  narrowest  pass  of  the  mountains  my 
guide  made  gestures  indicating  that  it  had  been  the 
scene  of  a  desperate  battle.  When  the  Turks,  having 
penetrated  to  the  plain  of  Argos,  were  compelled  to  fall 
back  again  upon  Corinth,  a  small  band  of  Greeks,  un« 
der  Niketas  and  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  waylaid  them  in 
this  pass.  Concealing  themselves  behind  the  rocks, 
and  waiting  till  the  pass  was  filled,  all  at  once  they 
opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the  solid  column  below, 
and  the  pass  was  instantly  filled  with  slain.  Six  thou- 
sand were  cut  down  in  a  few  hours.  The  terrified  sur- 
vivers  recoiled  for  a  moment ;  but,  as  if  impelled  by  an 
invisible  power,  rushed  on  to  meet  their  fate.  "  The 
Mussulman  rode  into  the  passes  with  his  sabre  in  his 
sheath  and  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  the  victim  of  des- 
tiny." The  Greeks  again  poured  upon  them  a  shower 
of  lead,  and  several  thousand  more  were  cut  down  be- 
fore the  Moslem  army  accomplished  the  passage  of  this 
terrible  defile. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  rose  to  the  summit  of 
the  last  range  of  mountains,  and  saw,  under  the  rich 
lustre  of  the  setting  sun,  the  Acropolis  of  Corinth,  with 
its  walls  and  turrets,  towering  to  the  sky,  the  plain 
forming  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  the  dark,  quiet  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto ;  and  the  gloomy  ntiountains  of 
Cithaeron,  and  Helicon,  and  Parnassus  covered  with 
snow.  It  was  after  dark  when  we  passed  the  region  of 
the  Nemean  Grove,  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  the  lion 
and  the  scene  of  the  first  of  the  twelve  labours  of  Her- 
cules. We  were  yet  three  hours  from  Corinth ;  and, 
if  the  old  lion  had  still  been  prowling  in  the  grove,  we 
could  not  have  made  more  haste  to  escape  its  gloomy 
jB^arhing  the  plain,  i7tYA«tdL\xhbsiiift  ilm. 
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clattering  of  horses'  hoofs,  at  first  sounding  in  the  still 
ness  of  evening  as  if  a  regiment  of  cavalry  or  a  troop 
of  banditti  was  at  our  heels,  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a 
single  traveller,  belated  like  ourselves,  and  hurrying  on 
to  Corinth.  I  could  see  through  the  darkness  the  shi* 
ning  butts  of  his  pistols  and  hilt  of  his  yataghan,  and  took 
his  dinaensions  with  more  anxiety,  perhaps,  than  exacti- 
tude. He  recognised  my  Frank  dress,  and  accosted 
me  in  bad  Italian,  which  he  had  picked  up  at  Padras 
(being  just  the  Italian  in  which  I  could  meet  him  on 
equal  ground),  and  told  me  that  he  had  met  a  party  of 
Franks  on  the  road  to  Padras,  whom,  from  his  descrip- 
tion, I  recognised  as  my  friends. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  rattled  up  to  the 
gate  of  the  old  locanda.  The  yard  was  thronged  with 
horses  and  baggage,  and  Greek  and  Bavarian  soldiers. 
On  the  balcony  stood  my  old  brigand  host,  completely 
crestfallen,  and  literally  turned  out  of  doors  in  his  own 
house ;  a  detachment  of  Bavarian  soldiers  had  arrived 
that  afternoon  from  Padras,  and  taken  entire  possession, 
giving  him  and  his  wife  the  freedom  of  the  outside. 
He  did  not  recognise  me,  and,  taking  me  for  an  Eng- 
lishman, began,  "Sono  Inglesi  Signer"  (he  had  lived 
at  Corfu  under  the  British  dominion) ;  and,  telling  me 
the  whole  particulars  of  his  unceremonious  ouster, 
claimed,  through  me,  the  arm  of  the  British  government 
to  resent  the  injury  to  a  British  subject ;  his  wife  was 
walking  about  in  no  very  gentle  mood,  but,  in  truths 
very  much  the  contrary.  I  did  not  speak  to  her,  and  she 
did  not  trust  herself  to  speak  to  me  ;  but,  addressing 
myself  to  the  husband,  introduced  the  subject  of  my  own 
immediate  wants,  a  supper  and  night's  lodging.  The 
landlord  tokl  me,  however^  that  the  Bavariau«^h».d^^.\.e.iv 

treryibing  m  the  bouae^  and  he  had  XU>X  ^  IOom%^^ 
Vol.  X-JT 
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blanket,  or  coverlet  to  give  me ;  that  I  might  lie  down 
in  the  hall  or  the  piazza,  but  there  was  no  other  place. 

I  was  outrageous  at  the  hard  treatment  he  had  received 
from  the  Bavarians.  It  was  too  bad  to  turn  an  honest 
innkeeper  out  of  his  house,  and  deny  him  the  pleasure 
of  accommodating  a  traveller  who  had  toiled  hard  all 
day,  with  the  perfect  assurance  of  finding  a  bed  at  night. 
I  saw,  however,  that  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  and  no- 
ticing an  opening  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  went  into  a 
sort  of  storeroom  filled  with  all  kinds  of  rubbish,  par- 
ticularly old  barrels.  An  unhinged  door  was  leaning 
against  the  wall,  and  this  I  laid  across  two  of  the  bar- 
rels, pulled  off  my  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  on  this  ex- 
temporaneous couch  went  to  sleep. 

I  was  roused  from  my  first  nap  by  a  terrible  fall 
against  my  door.  I  sprang  up ;  the  moon  was  shining 
through  the  broken  casement,  and,  seizing  a  billet  of 
wood,  I  waited  another  attack.  In  the  mean  time  I  heard 
the  noise  of  a  violent  scufiling  on  the  floor  of  the  hall, 
and,  high  above  all,  the  voices  of  husband  and  wife, 
his  evidently  coming  from  the  floor  in  a  deprecating 
tone,  and  hers  in  a  high  towering  passion,  and  enforced 
with  severe  blows  of  a  stick.  As  soon  as  I  was  fairly 
awake  I  saw  through  the  thing  at  once.  It  was  only  a 
b'ttle  matrimonial  Ute-a-Ute.  The  unamiable  humour  in 
which  I  had  left  them  against  the  Bavarians  had  ripened 
into  a  private  quarrel  between  themselves,  and  she  had 
got  him  dawn,  and  was  pummelling  him  with  a  broom- 
stick or  something  of  that  kind.  It  seemed  natural  and 
right  enough,  and  was,  moreover,  no  business  of  mine ; 
and  remembering  that  whoever  interferes  between  man 
and  wife  is  sure  to  have  both  against  him,  I  kept  quiet. 
Others,  boweyer,  were  not  so  considerate,  and  the  oc- 
cupantB  of  ^J^e  different  rooms  \;uLm\Aed  mv>  \)Dk&\aSL  \si 
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every  variety  of  fancy  night-gear,  among  whom  was  one 
vrhose  only  clothing  was  a  military  coat  and  cap,  with 
a  sword  in  his  hand.  When  the  hubbub  was  at  its  high-^ 
est  I  looked  out,  and  found,  as  I  expected,  the  husband 
and  wife  standing  side  by  side,  she  still  brandishing  the 
slick,  and  both  apparently  outrageous  at  everything  and 
everybody  around  them.  I  congratulated  myself  upon 
my  superior  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  went  back 
to  my  bed  on  the  door. 

In  the  morning  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that,, 
instead  of  whipping  her  husband,  she  had  been  taking 
his  part.  Two  German  soldiers,  already  half  intoxica- 
ted, had  come  into  the  hall,  and  insisted  upon  having 
more  wine ;  the  host  refused,  and  when  they  moved  to- 
ward my  sleeping  place,  where  the  wine  was  kept,  he 
interposed,  and  all  came  down  together  with  the  noise 
which  had  woke  me.  His  wife  came  to  his  aid,  and 
the  blows  which,  in  my  simplicity,  I  had  supposed  to 
be  falling  upon  him,  were  bestowed  on  the  two  Bavari- 
ans. She  told  me  the  story  herself;  and  when  she  com- 
plained to  the  officers,  they  had  capped  the  climax  of 
her  passion  by  telling  her  that  her  husband  deserved 
more  than  he  got.  She  was  still  in  a  perfect  fury ;  and 
as  she  looked  at  them  in  the  yard  arranging  for  their  de- 
parture, «he  added,  in  broken  English,  with  deep  and, 
as  I  thought,  ominous  passion,  '^  'Twas  better  to  be  un* 
der  the  Turks." 

I  learned  all  this  while  I  was  making  my  toilet  on  the 
piazza,  that  is,  while  she  was  pouring  water  on  my  hands 
for  me  to  wash ;  and,  just  as  I  had  finished,  my  eye  fell 
upon  my  muleteer  assisting  the  soldiers  in  loading  their 
horses.  At  first  I  did  not  notice  the  subdued  expression 
of  his  usually  bright  face,  nor  that  he  was  loadvci^  \xv«j 
horse  with  some  of  their  camp  eqmpa^e  *,  Wc  ^  ^ 
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once  it  struck  me  that  they  were  pressing  him  into  their 
service.  I  was  already  roused  by  what  the  woman  had 
told  me,  and,  resolving  that  they  should  not  serve  me 
as  they  did  the  Greeks,  I  sprang  off  the  piazza,  cleared 
my  way  through  the  crowd,  and  going  up  to  my  horse, 
already  staggering  under  a  burden  poised  on  his  back, 
but  not  yet  fastened,  put  my  hand  under  one  side  and 
tumbled  it  over  with  a  crash  on  the  other.  The  sol- 
diers cried  out  furiously ;  and,  while  they  were  sput- 
tering German  at  me,  I  sprang  into  the  saddle.  I  was 
in  admirable  pugilistic  condition,  with  nothing  on  but 
pantaloons,  boots,  and  shirt,  and  just  in  a  humour  to  get  a 
whipping,  if  nothing  worse ;  but  I  detested  the  manner  in 
which  the  Bavarians  lorded  it  in  Greece ;  and  riding  up 
to  a  group  of  officers  who  were  staring  at  me,  told  them 
that  I  had  just  tumbled  their  luggage  off  my  horse,  and 
they  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  could  not  deal  with 
strangers  quite  so  arbitrarily  as  they  did  with  the  Greeks. 
The  commandant  was  disposed  to  be  indignant  and 
very  magnificent ;  but  some  of  the  others  making  sug- 
gestions to  him,  he  said  he  understood  I  had  only  hired 
my  horse  as  far  as  Corinth ;  but,  if  I  had  taken  him  for 
Athens,  he  would  not  interfere ;  and,  apologizing  on  the 
ground  of  the  necessities  of  government,  ordered  him 
to  be  released*  I  apologized  back  again,  returned  the 
horse  to  my  guide,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure, 
and  went  in  for  my  hat  and  coat. 

.1  dressed  myself,  and,  telling  him  to  be  ready  when 
I  had  finished  my  breakfast,  went  out  expecting  to  start 
forthwith ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  my  host  told  me  that 
the  lad  refused  to  go  any  farther  without  an  increase  of 
pay ;  and,  sure  enough,  there  he  stood,  making  no  prep- 
aration for  moving.  The  cavalcade  of  soldiers  had 
gone,  and  taken  with  them  every  Vioi^^  Va  Coimtli)  and 
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the  young  rascal  intended  to  take  advantage  of  my  ne- 
cessity. I  told  him  that  I  had  hired  him  to  Athens  for 
suck  a  price,  and  that  I  had  saved  him  from  impress- 
ment, and  consequent  loss  of  wages,  by  the  soldiers, 
which  he  admitted.  I  added  that  he  was  a  young  rascal, 
which  he  neither  admitted  nor  denied,  but  answered 
with  a  roguish  laugh.  The  extra  price  was  no  object 
compared  with  the  vexation  of  a  day's  detention ;  but  a 
traveller  is  apt  to  think  that  all  the  world  is  conspiring 
to  impose  upon  him,  and,  at  times,  to  be  very  resolute 
in  resisting.  I  was  peculiarly  so  then,  and,  after  a  few 
words,  set  off  to  complain  to  the  head  of  the  police. 
Without  any  ado  he  trotted  along  with  me,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded together,  followed  by  a  troup  of  idlers,  I  in  some- 
thing of  a  passion,  he  perfectly  cool,  good-natured,  and 
considerate,  merely  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  my  stick. 
Hurrying  along  near  the  columns  of  the  old  temple,  I 
stumbled,  and  he  sprang  forward  to  assist  me,  his  face 
expressing  great  interest,  and  a  fear  that  I  had  hurt  my- 
self: and  when  I  walked  toward  a  house  which  I  had 
mistaken  for  the  bureau  of  the  police  department,  he 
ran  after  me  to  direct  me  right.  All  this  mollified  me 
considerably;  and,  before  we  reached  the  door,  the 
affair  began  to  strike  me  as  rather  ludicrous. 

I  stated  ray  case,  however,  to  the  eparchos,  a  Greek 
in  Frank  dress,  who  spoke  French  with  great  facility, 
and  treated  me  with  the  greatest  consideration.  He 
was  so  full  of  professions  that  I  felt  quite  sure  of  a  de- 
cision in  my  favour ;  but,  assuming  my  story  to  be  true, 
and  without  asking  the  lad  for  his  excuse,  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  said  it  would  take  time  to  examine 
the  matter,  and,  if  I  was  in  a  hurry,  I  had  better  sub- 
mit. To  be  sure,  he  said,  the  fellow  was  a  great  rogue, 
and  he  gave  bis  countrymen  in  general  a  cWi^cVet  ^ick^ 

K2 
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would  not  tell  well  in  print ;  but  added,  in  their  justifica- 
tion, that  they  were  imposed  upon  and  oppressed  by 
everybody,  and  therefore  considered  that  they  had  a 
right  to  take  their  advantage  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered.  The  young  man  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and 
looked  at  me  with  the  most  frank,  honest,  and  open  ex- 
pression, as  if  perfectly  unconscious  that  he  was  doing 
anything  wrong.  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
some  excuse  for  him  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and, 
after  a  little  parley,  agreed  to  pay  him  the  additional 
price,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  I  was  satisfied  with 
his  conduct.  This  was  enough ;  his  face  brightened, 
he  sprang  up  and  look  my  hand,  and  we  left  the  house 
the  best  friends  in  the  world.  He  seemed  to  be  hurt  as 
well  as  surprised  at  my  finding  fault  with  him,  for  to 
him  all  seemed  perfectly  natural ;  and,  to  seal  the  rec- 
onciliation, he  hurried  on  ahead,  and  had  the  horse 
ready  when  I  reached  the  locanda.  I  took  leave  of  my 
host  with  a  better  feeling  than  before,  and  set  out  a 
second  time  on  the  road  to  Athens. 

At  Kalamaki,  while  walking  along  the  shore,  a 
Greek  who  spoke  the  lingua  Franca  came  from  on 
board  one  of  the  little  caiques,  and,  when  he  learned 
that  I  was  an  American,  described  to  me  the  scene  that 
had  taken  place  on  that  beach  upon  the  arrival  of  pro- 
visions from  America;  when  thousands  of  miserable 
beings  who  had  fled  from  the  blaze  of  their  dwellings, 
and  lived  for  months  upon  plants  and  roots ;  grayhead- 
ed  men,  mothers  with  infants  at  their  breasts,  emacia- 
ted with  hunger  and  almost  frantic  with  despair,  came 
down  from  their  mountain  retreats  to  receive  the  wel- 
come relief.  He  might  well  remember  the  scene,  for 
he  had  been  one  of  that  starving  people ;  and  he  took 
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me  to  his  house,  and  showed  me  his  wife  and  four 
children,  now  nearly  all  grown,  telling  me  that  they 
had  all  been  rescued  from  death  by  the  generosity  of 
my  countrymen.     I  do  not  know  why,  but  in  those 
countries  it  did  not  seem  unmanly  for  a  bearded  and 
whiskered  man  to  weep ;  I  felt  anything  but  contempt 
for  him  when,  with  his  heart  overflowing  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  he  told  me,  when  I  returned  home,  to 
say  to  my  countrymen  that  I  had  seen  and  talked  with 
a  recipient  of  their  bounty;  and  though  the  Greeks 
might  never  repay  us,  they  could  never  forget  what 
we  had  done  for  them.     I  remembered  the  excitement 
in  our  country  in  their  behalf,  in  colleges  and  schools, 
from  the  graybearded  senator  to  the  prattling  school- 
boy, and  reflected  that,  perhaps,  my  mite,  cast  care- 
lessly  upon  the  waters,  had  saved  from  the  extrem- 
ity of  misery  this  grateful  family.     I   wish  that  the 
cold-blooded  prudence  which  would  have  checked  our 
honest  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  a  people,  under  calami- 
ties and  horrors  worse  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man 
struggling  to  be  free,  could  have  listened  to  the  grati- 
tude of  this  Greek  family.     With  deep  interest  I  bade 
them  farewell,  and,  telling  my  guide  to  follow  with  my 
horse,  walked  over  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

'Ascending,  I  saw  in  one  of  the  openings  of  the  road 
a  packhorse  and  a  soldier  in  the  Bavarian  uniform,  and, 
hoping  to  find  some  one  to  talk  with,  I  hailed  him. 
He  was  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  so  far  off  that  he 
did  not  hear  me ;  and  when,  with  the  help  of  my 
Greek,  I  had  succeeded  in  gaining  his  attention,  he 
looked  for  some  time  without  being  able  to  see  me. 
When  he  did,  however,  he  waited  ;  but,  to  my  no  small 
disappointment,  he  answered  my  first  question  with  the 
odious  "  Nix"    We  tried  each  oVhet  ia  Vwo  oi  xJsa^i!^ 
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dialects ;  but,  finding  it  <^  no  use,  I  sat  down  to  rest, 
and  he,  for  courtesy,  joined  me ;  my  young  Greek,  in 
the  spirit  of  good-fellowship,  doing  the  same.  He  was 
a  tall,  noble-looking  fellow,  and,  like  myself,  a  stranger 
in  Greece;  and,  though  w€  could  not  say  so,  it  was  un- 
derstood that  we  were  glad  to  meet  and  travel  together 
as  comrades.  The  tongue  causes  more  evils  than  the 
sword ;  and,  as  we  were  debarred  the  use  of  this  mis- 
chievous member,  and  walked  all  day  side  by  side,  sel- 
dom three  paces  apart,  before  night  we  were  sworn 
friends. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at 
Megara.  A  group  of  Bavarian  soldiers  was  lounging 
round  the  door  of  the  khan,  who  welcomed  their  ex- 
pected comrade  and  me  as  his  companion.  My  friend 
left  me,  and  soon  returned  with  the  compliments  of  the 
commandant,  and  an  invitation  to  visit  him  in  the  even- 
ing. I  had,  however,  accepted  a  prior  invitation  from 
die  soldiers  for  a  rendezvous  in  the  locanda.  I  wan- 
dered till  dark  among  the  ruined  houses  of  the  town, 
thought  of  Euclid  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  return- 
ing, went  up  to  the  same  room  in  which  I  had  slept  with 
my  friends,  pored  over  an  old  map  of  Greece  hanging  on 
the  wall,  made  a  few  notes,  and  throwing  myself  back 
on  a  sort  of  divan,  while  thinking  what  I  should  do  fell 
asleep. 

About  ten  o'clock  I  was  roused  by  the  loud  roar  of  a 
chorus,  not  like  a  sudden  burst,  but  a  thing  that  seemed 
to  have  swelled  up  to  that  point  by  degrees ;  and  rub- 
bing my  eyes,  and  stumbling  down  stairs,  I  entered 
the  banqueting  hall;  a  long,  rough  wooden  table  ex- 
tended the  whole  length  of  the  room,  supplied  with  only 
two  articles,  wine-flagons  and  tobacco-pouches;  forty 
or  £[ty  soldiera  were  sitting  round  it,  ^Yxioking  pipes 
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and  singing  with  all  their  souls,  and,  at  the  moment  I 
entered,  waving  their  pipes  to  the  dying  cadence  of  a 
hunting  chorus.  Then  followed  a  long  thump  on  the 
table,  and  they  all  rose ;  my  long  travelling  friend,  with 
a  young  soldier  who  spoke  a  little  French,  came  up,  and, 
escorting  me  to  the  head  of  the  table,  gave  me  a  seat 
by  the  side  of  the  chairman.  One  of  them  attempted 
to  administer  a  cup  of  wine,  and  the  other  thrust  at  me 
the  end  of  a  pipe,  and  I  should  have  been  obliged  to 
kick  and  abscond  but  for  the  relief  aflforded  me  by  the 
entrance  of  another  new-comer.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  corporal's  wife ;  and  if  I  had  been  received 
warmly,* she  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Half  the 
table  sprang  forward  to  escort  her,  two  of  them  collared 
the  president  and  hauled  him  oflf  his  seat,  and  the  whole 
company,  by  acclamation,  installed  her  in  his  place. 
She  accepted  it  without  any  hesitation,  while  two  of 
them,  with  clumsy  courtesy,  took  oflf  her  bonnet,  which 
I,  sitting  at  her  right  hand,  took  charge  of.  All  then  re- 
sumed their  places,  and  the  revel  went  on  more  gayly 
than  ever.  The  lady  president  was  about  thirty,  plain- 
ly but  neatly  dressed,  and,  though  not  handsome,  had 
a  frank,  amiable,  and  good-tempered  expression,  indi- 
cating that  greatest  of  woman's  attributes,  a  good  heart. 
In  fact,  she  looked  what  the  young  man  at  my  side  told 
me  she  was,  the  peacemaker  of  the  regiment ;  and  he 
added,  that  they  always  tried  to  have  her  at  their  conviv- 
ial meetings,  for  when  she  was  among  them  the  brawl- 
ing spirits  were  kept  down,  and  every  man  would  be 
ashamed  to  quarrel  in  her  presence.  There  was  no 
chivalry,  no  heroic  devotion  about  them,  but  their  man- 
ner toward  her  was  as  speaking  a  tribute  as  was  ever 
paid  to  the  influence  of  woman ;  and  I  question  whether 
beauty  in  her  bower,  surrounded  by  \>e\Xed  Vav\^X%  ^xv\ 
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barons  bold,  ever  exercised  in  her  more  exalted  sphere 
a  more  happy  influence.  I  talked  with  her,  and  with 
the  utmost  simpHcity  she  told  me  that  the  soldiers  all 
loved  her ;  that  they  were  all  kind  to  her,  and  she  looked 
upon  them  all  as  brothers.  We  broke  up  at  about 
twelve  o'clock  with  a  song,  requiring  each  person  to 
take  the  hand  of  his  neighbour ;  one  of  her  hands  fell 
to  me,  and  I  took  it  with  a  respect  seldom  surpassed  in 
touching  the  hand  of  woman ;  for  I  felt  that  she  was 
cheering  the  rough  path  of  a  soldier's  life,  and,  among 
scenes  calculated  to  harden  the  heart,  reminding  them 
of  mothers,  and  sisters,  and  sweethearts  at  home. 
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A  Dreary  Funeral. — Marathon. — Mount  Pentelicus. — A  Mystery. — ^Woe8 
of  a  Lover.— Reveries  of  Glory. — Scio*s  Rocky  Isle. — A  blood-stained 
Page  of  History.— A  Greek  Prelate.- Desolation.— The  Exile's  Return. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  again  started.  In  a  little 
khan  at  Eleusis  I  saw  three  or  four  Bavarian  soldiers 
drinking^  and  ridiculing  the  Greek  proprietor,  calling 
him  patrioti  and  capitani.  The  Greek  bore  their  gibes 
and  sneers  without  a  word ;  but  there  was  a  deadly  ex- 
pression in  his  look,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  bide  my 
time ;"  and  I  remember  then  thinking  that  the  Bavari- 
ans were  running  up  an  account  which  would  one  day 
be  settled  with  blood.  In  fact,  the  soldiers  went  too 
far ;  and,  as  I  thought,  to  show  off  before  me,  one  of 
them  slapped  the  Greek  on  the  back,  and  made  him 
spill  a  measure  of  wine  which  he  was  carrying  to  a 
customer,  when  the  latter  tuxrved  w^ou  hioa  like  light- 
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ning,  thre^w  him  down,  and  would  have  strangled  him  if 
he  had  not  been  pulled  off  by  the  by-standers.  Indeed, 
the  Greeks  had  already  learned  both  their  intellectual 
and  physical  superiority  over  the  Bavarians;  and,  a 
short  time  before,  a  party  of  soldiers  sent  to  subdue  a 
band  of  Maniote  insurgents  had  been  captured,  and, 
after  a  farce  of  selling  them  at  auction  at  a  dollar  a  head, 
were  kicked,  and  whipped,  and  sent  off. 

About  four  o'clock  I  arrived  once  more  at  Atheniy 
dined  at  my  old  hotel,  and  passed  the  evening  at  Mr. 
Hill's. 

The  next  day  I  lounged  about  the  city.  I  had  been 
more  than  a  month  without  my  carpet-bag,  and  the 
way  in  which  I  managed  during  that  time  is  a  thing 
between  my  travelling  companions  and  myself.  A  pru- 
dent Scotchman  used  to  boast  of  a  careful  nephew, 
who,  in  travelling,  instead  of  leaving  some  of  his  clothes 
at  every  hotel  on  the  road,  always  brought  home  more 
than  he  took  away  with  him.  I  was  a  model  of  this 
kind  of  carefulness  while  my  opportunities  lasted ;  but 
my  companions  had  left  me,  and  this  morning  I  went  to 
the  bazars  and  bought  a  couple  of  shirts.  Dressed  up 
in  one  of  them,  I  strolled  outside  the  walls ;  and,  while 
sitting  in  the  shadow  of  a  column  of  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter, I  saw  coming  from  the  city,  through  Hadrian's 
Gate,  four  men,  carrying  a  burden  by  the  comers  of  a 
coverlet,  followed  by  another  having  in  his  hands  a  bot- 
tle and  spade.  As  they  approached  I  saw  they  were 
bearing  the  dead  body  of  a  woman,  whom,  on  joining 
them,  I  found  to  be  the  wife  of  the  man  who  followed. 
He  was  an  Englishman  or  an  American  (for  he  called 
himself  either,  as  occasion  required)  whom  I  had  seen 
at  my  hotel  and  at  Mr.  Hill's ;  had  been  a  sailor,  and 
probabJf  deserted  Aom  his  ship,  asid  maik^  ^^%x^  X 
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resident  of  Athens,  where  he  married  a  Greek  woman. 
He  was  a  thriftless  fellow,  and,  as  he  told  me,  had 
lived  principally  by  the  labour  of  his  wife,  who  washed 
for   European   travellers.    He  had   been   so  long  in 
Greece,  and  his  connexions  and  associations  were  so 
thoroughly  Greek,  that  he  had  lost  that  sacredness  of 
feeling  so  powerful  both  in  Englishmen  and  Americans 
of  every  class  in  regard  to  the  decent  burial  of  the 
dead,  though  he  did  say  that  he  had  expected  to  procure 
a  coffin,  but  the  police  of  the  city  had  sent  officers  to 
take  her  away  and  bury  her.     There  was  something  so 
forlorn  in  the  appearance  of  this  rude  funeral,  that  my 
first  impulse  was  to  turn  away ;  but  I  checked  myself 
and  followed.    Several  times  the  Greeks  laid  the  corpse 
on  the  ground  and  stopped  to  rest,  chattering  indiffer- 
ently on  various  subjects.     We  crossed  the  Ilissus,  and 
at  some  distance  came  to  a  little  Greek  chapel  excava- 
ted in  the  rock.     The  door  was  so  low  that  we  were 
obliged  to  stoop  on  entering,  and  when  within  we  could 
hardly  stand  upright.     The  Greeks  laid  down  the  body 
in  front  of  the  altar ;  the  husband  went  for  the  priest, 
the  Greeks  to  select  a  place  for  a  grave,  and  I  remained 
alone  with  the  dead.     I  sat  in  the  doorway,  looking  in- 
side upon  the  corpse,  and  out  upon  the  Greeks  digging 
the  grave.     In  a  short  time  the  husband  returned  with 
a  priest,  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  that  class  of 
"  blind  teachers"  who  swarm  in  Greece.     He  immedi- 
ately commenced  the  funeral  service,  which  continued 
nearly  an  hour,  by  which  time  the  Greeks  returned, 
and,  taking  up  the  body,  carried  it  to  the  graveside  and 
laid  it  within.     I  knew  the  hollow  sound  of  the  first 
clod  of  earth  which  falls  upon  the  lid  of  a  coffin,  and 
shrunk  from  its  leaden  fall  upon  the  uncovered  body. 
r tamed  away,  and,  when  at  some  dialanc^A'^^^^t^ck 
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and  saw  them  packing  the  earth  over  the  grave.    I 
never  saw  so  dreary  a  burial-scene. 

Returning,  I  passed  by  the  ancient  stadium  of  He- 
rodes  AltiQUs,  once  capable  of  containing  twenty-five 
thousand  spectators ;  the  whole  structure  was  covered 
with  the  purest  white  marble.  All  remains  of  its  mag- 
nificence are  now  gone  ;  but  I  could  still  trace  on  the 
excavated  side  of  the  hill  its  ancient  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, and  walked  through  the  subterraneous  passage  by 
which  the  vanquished  in  the  games  retreated  from  the 
presence  of  the  spectators. 

Returning  to  the  city,  I  learned  that  an  affray  had 
just  taken  place  between  some  Greeks  and  Bavarians, 
and,  hurrying  to  the  place  near  the  bazars,  found  a 
crowd  gathered  round  a  soldier  who  had  been  stabbed 
by  a  Greek.  According  to  the  Greeks,  the  affair  had 
been  caused  by  the  habitual  insults  and  provocation 
given  by  the  Bavarians,  the  soldier  having  wantonly 
knocked  a  drinking-cup  out  of  the  Greek's  hand  while 
he  was  drinking.  In  the  crowd  I  met  a  lounging  Ital- 
ian (the  same  who  wanted  me  to  come  up  from  Padras 
by  water),  a  good-natured  and  good-for-nothing  fellow, 
and  skilled  in  tongues ;  and  going  with  him  into  Sd  cof- 
fee-house thronged  with  Bavarians  and  Europeans  of 
various  nations  in  the  service  of  government,  heard 
another  story,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  Greeks, 
as  usual,  were  in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  poor  Bava- 
rian had  been  stabbed  without  the  slightest  provocation, 
purely  fironi  the  Greeks'  love  of  stabbing.  Tired  of 
this,  I  left  the  scene  of  contention,  and  a  few  streets 
off  met  an  Athenian,  a  friend  of  two  or  three  days' 
standing,  and,  stopping  under  a  window  illuminated  by 
a  pair  of  bright  eyes  from  above,  happened  to  ex^tesa 
my  admiratkm  of  the  lady  who  owned  tlbem, '^V^'cv  \d^ 

Fbx.  L—L 
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tested  the  strength  of  my  feelings  on  the  subject  by 
asking  me  if  I  would  like  to  man^  her.  I  was  not 
prepared  at  the  moment  to  give  precisely  that  proof, 
and  he  followed  up  his  blow  by  telling  me  that,  if  I 
wished  it,  he  would  engage  to  secure  her  for  me  be- 
fore the  next  morning.  The  Greeks  are  almost  uni- 
versally poor.  With  them  every  traveller  is  rich,  and 
they  are  so  thoroughly  civilized  as  to  think  that  a  rich 
man  is,  of  course,  a  good  match. 

Toward  evening  I  paid  my  last  visit  to  the  Acropo- 
lis. Solitude,  silence,  and  sunset  are  the  nursery  of 
sentiment.  I  sat  down  on  a  broken  capital  of  the  Par 
thenon ;  the  owl  was  already  flitting  among  the  ruins. 
I  looked  up  at  the  majestic  temple  and  down  at  the 
ruined  and  newly-regenerated  city,  and  said  to  myself, 
'^  Lots  must  rise  in  Athens  !"  I  traced  the  line  of  the 
ancient  walls,  ran  a  railroad  to  the  Piraeus,  and  calcu- 
lated the  increase  on  "  up-town  lots"  from  building  the 
king's  palace  near  the  Garden  of  Plato.  Shall  I  or 
shall  I  not  "make  an  operation"  in  Athens?  The 
court  has  removed  here,  the  country  is  beautiful,  cli- 
mate fine,  government  fixed,  steamboats  are  running, 
all  the  world  is  coming,  and  lots  must  rise.  I  bought 
(in  imagination)  a  tract  of  good  tillable  land,  laid  it  out 
in  streets,  had  my  Plato,  and  Homer,  and  Washington 
Places,  and  Jackson  Avenue,  built  a  row  of  houses 
to  improve  the  neighbourhood  where  nobody  lived,  got 
maps  lithographed,  and  sold  off  at  auction.  I  was  in 
the  right  condition  to  "  go  in,"  for  I  had  nothing  to  lose ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  Greeks  were  very  far  behind  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  knew  nothing  of  the  beauties  of  the 
credit  system,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  dispose  <rf 
their  consecrated  soil  "  on  the  usual  terms,"  ten  per 
cent,  dowjif  balance  en  bond  and  mortage  \  v^  (^nog 


an  the  idea,  at  dark  I  bade  farewell  to  the  niins  of  the 
iicTopolis,  and  went  to  m;  hotel  to  dinner. 

Esily  the  next  morning  I  started  for  the  field  of 
Har&thon.  I  engaged  a  servant  at  the  hotel  to  accom- 
pany me,  but  he  disappointed  me,  and  I  set  out  alone 
vith  my  muleteer.  Our  road  lay  along  the  base  of 
Mount  Hymettus,  on  the  boiders  of  the  plain  of  Attica, 
tliuled  by  thick  groves  of  olives.  At  noon  I  was  on  the 
lummit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  at  the  base  of  which,  still 
and  quiet  as  if  it  had  never  resounded  with  the  shock 
of  war,  the  great  battle-ground  of  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sianH  extended  to  the  sea.  The  descent  was  one  of 
the  finest  things  I  met  with  in  Greece ;  wild,  rugged, 
and,  in  fact,  the  most  magnificent  kind  of  mountain 
icenery.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  came  to  a 
ruined  convent,  occupied  by  an  old  white-bearded 
monk-  I  stopped  there  and  lunched,  the  old  man  lay- 
ing before  me  hia  simple  store  of  bread  and  olives,  and 
looking  on  with  pleasure  at  my  voracious  appetite. 

This  over,  I  hurried  to  the  battle-field.  Toward  the 
centre  is  a  large  mound  of  earth,  erected  over  the  Atbe- 
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mans  who  fell  in  the  battle.     I  made  directly  for  this 
mound,  ascended  it,  and  threw  the  reins  loose  over  my 
horse's  neck ;  and,  silting  on  the  top,  read  the  account  of 
the  battle  in  Herodotus. 
After  a]},  is  not  oar  reverence  misplacei,  oi,-n:^«t\ 
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does  not  our  respect  for  deeds  hallowed  by  time  render 
us  comparatively  unjust  ?  The  Greek  revolution  teems 
with  instances  of  as  desperate  courage,  as  great  love  of 
country,  as  patriotic  devotion,  as  animated  the  men  of 
Marathon,  and  yet  the  actors  in  these  scenes  are  not 
known  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  native  land. 
Thousands  whose  names  were  never  heard  of,  and 
whose  bones,  perhaps,  never  received  burial,  were  as 
worthy  of  an  eternal  monument  as  they  upon  whose 
grave  I  sat.  Still  that  mound  is  a  hallowed  sepulchre ; 
and  the  shepherd  who  looks  at  it  from  his  mountain 
house,  the  husbandman  who  drives  his  plough  to  its 
base,  and  the  sailor  who  hails  it  as  a  landmark  from 
the  deck  of  his  caique,  are  all  reminded  of  the  glory  of 
their  ancestors.  But  away  with  the  mouldering  relics 
of  the  past.  Give  me  the  green  grave  of  Marco  Boz- 
zaris.  I  put  Herodotus  in  my  pocket,  gathered  a  few 
blades  of  grass  as  a  memorial,  descended  the  mound, 
betook  myself  to  my  saddle,  and  swept  the  plain  on  a 
gallop,  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea. 

It  is  about  two  miles  in  width,  and  bounded  by 
rocky  heights  enclosing  it  at  either  extremity.  To- 
ward the  shore  the  ground  is  marshy,  and  at  the  place 
where  the  Persians  escaped  to  their  ships  are  some  un- 
known ruins ;  in  several  places  the  field  is  cultivated, 
and  toward  evening,  on  my  way  to  the  village  of  Mara- 
thon, I  saw  a  Greek  ploughing ;  and  when  I  told  him 
that  I  was  an  American,  he  greeted  me  as  the  friend 
of  Greece.  It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  recur  to  this  feel- 
ing ;  but  it  was  music  to  my  heart  to  hear  a  plough- 
man on  immortal  Marathon  sound  in  my  ears  the  praises 
of  my  country. 
I  intenAed  to  pass  the  night  at  the  village  of  Marathon ; 
but  every  ihan  was  so  clulteied\np  mx\i  go^Xa^cHckens, 
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and  children^  that  I  rode  back  to  the  monastery  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  I 
reached  it.  The  old  monk  was  on  a  little  eminence  at 
the  door  of  his  chapel,  clapping  two  boards  together  to 
call  his  flock  to  vespers.  With  his  long  white  beard, 
his  black  cap  and  long  black  gown,  his  picturesque  po- 
sition and  primitive  occupation,  he  seemed  a  guardian 
spirit  hovering  on  the  borders  of  Marathon  in  memory 
of  its  ancient  glory.  He  came  down  to  the  monastery 
to  receive  me,  and,  giving  me  a  paternal  welcome,  and 
spreading  a  mat  on  the  floor,  returned  to  his  chapel.  I 
followed,  and  saw  his  little  flock  assemble.  The  plough* 
man  came  up  from  the  plain  and  the  shepherd  came 
down  from  the  mountain ;  the  old  monk  led  the  way  to 
the  altar,  and  all  kneeled  down  and  prostrated  themselves 
on  the  rocky  floor.  I  looked  at  them  with  deep  inter* 
est.  I  had  seen  much  of  Greek  devotion  in  cities  and 
villages,  but  it  was  a  spectacle  of  extraordinary  interest 
to  see  these  wild  and  lawless  men  assembled  on  this 
lonely  mountain  to  worship  in  all  sincerity,  according  to 
the  best  light  they  had,  the  god  of  their  fathers.  I  could 
not  follow  them  in  their  long  and  repeated  kneelings 
and  prostrations ;  but  my  young  Greek,  as  if  to  make 
amends  for  me,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  how 
they  did  things  in  Athens,  led  the  van.  The  service 
over,  several  of  them  descended  with  us  to  the  monas- 
tery ;  the  old  monk  spread  his  mat,  and  again  brought 
out  his  frugal  store  of  bread  and  olives.  I  contributed 
what  I  had  brought  from  Athens,  and  we  made  our 
evening  meal.  If  I  had  judged  from  appearances,  I 
should  have  felt  rather  uneasy  at  sleeping  among  such 
companions ;  but  the  simple  fact  of  having  seen  them 
at  their  devotions  gave  me  confidence.  Though.  1  l^d 
lAiJ  and  heaid  that  the  Italian  bandit  ^enX  Xo  XicA  ^\»i 
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to  pray  forgiveness  for  the  crimes  he  intended  to  commit, 
and,  before  washing  the  stains  from  his  hands,  hung  up  the 
bloody  poniard  upon  a  pillar  of  the  church,  and  asked  par- 
don for  murder,  I  always  felt  a  certain  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  him  who  practised  the  duties  of  his  religion, 
whatever  that  religion  might  be.  I  leaned  on  my  elbow, 
and,  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  read  Herodotus,  while  my 
muleteer,  as  I  judged  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
word  Americanos,  entertained  them  with  long  stories 
about  me.  By  degrees  the  blaze  of  the  fire  died  away, 
the  Greeks  stretched  themselves  out  for  sleep,  the  old 
monk  handed  me  a  bench  about  four  inches  high  for  a 
pillow,  and,  wrapping  myself  in  my  cloak,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments I  was  wandering  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

Before  daylight  my  companions  were  in  motion.  I 
intended  to  return  by  the  marble  quarries  on  the  Pen- 
telican  Mountain ;  and  crying  "  Cavallo"  in  the  ear  of  my 
still  sleeping  muleteer,  in  a  few  minutes  I  bade  farewell 
for  ever  to  the  good  old  monk  of  Marathon.  Almost 
from  the  door  of  the  monastery  we  commenced  ascend- 
ing the  mountain.  It  was  just  peep  of  day,  the  weather 
raw  and  cold,  the  top  of  the  mountain  covered  with 
clouds,  and  in  an  hour  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of 
them.  The  road  was  so  steep  and  dangerous  that  I 
could  not  ride ;  a  false  step  of  my  horse  might  have 
thrown  me  over  a  precipice  several  hundred  feet  deep ; 
and  the  air  was  so  keen  and  penetrating,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  violent  exercise  of  walking,  I  was  perfectly 
chilled.  The  mist  was  so  dense,  too,  that,  when  my 
guide  was  a  few  paces  in  advance,  I  could  not  see  him, 
and  I  was  literally  groping  my  way  through  the  clouds. 
I  had  no  idea  where  I  was  nor  of  the  scene  around  me, 
but  I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  measure  lifted  above  the  earth. 
Tbe  coid  blaatg  drove  f uriouBly  aioii%  t]bb  «idA%  of  thf 
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moantain,  iTirhistled  against  the  precipices,  and  bellowed 
in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  sometimes  driving  so  furi- 
ously that  my  horse  staggered  and  fell  back.  I  was 
almost  bewildered  in  struggling  blindly  against  them ; 
but,  just  before  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the 
thick  clouds  were  lifted  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand,  and 
I  saw  once  more  the  glorious  sun  pouring  his  morning 
beams  upon  a  rich  valley  extending  a  great  distance  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pentelican  Mountain.  About  half  way 
down  we  came  to  a  beautiful  stream,  on  the  banks  of 
which  we  took  out  our  bread  and  oUves.  Our  appetites 
were  stimulated  by  the  mountain  air,  and  we  divided 
till  our  last  morsel  was  gone. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  lying  between  it  and 
Mount  Pentelicus,  was  a  large  monastery,  occupied  by 
a  fraternity  of  monks.  We  entered  and  walked  through 
it,  but  found  no  one  to  receive  us.  In  a  field  near  by 
we  saw  one  of  the  monks,  from  whom  we  obtained  a 
direction  to  the  quarries.  Moving  on  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  which  rises  with  a  peaked  summit  into  the 
clouds,  we  commenced  ascending,  and  soon  came  upon 
the  strata  of  beautiful  white  marble  for  which  Mount 
Pentelicus  has  been  celebrated  thousands  of  years.  Ex- 
cavations appear  to  have  been  made  along  the  whole 
route,  and  on  the  roadside  were  blocks,  and  marks  caused 
by  the  friction  of  the  heavy  masses  transported  to  Athens. 
The  great  quarries  are  toward  the  summit.  The  sur- 
face has  been  cut  perpendicularly  smooth,  perhaps 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  excavations  have  been 
made  within  to  an  unknown  extent.  Whole  cities  might 
have  been  built  with  the  materials  taken  away,  and  yet, 
by  comparison  with  what  is  left,  there  is  nothing  gone. 
,In  tront  are  entr^aces  to  a  large  chanoibei/m  ota  ^^x&Kt 
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of  which,  on  the  right,  is  a  chspel  with  the  painted 
figure  of  the  Virgin  to  receive  the  Greeks'  prayers. 
Within  are  vast  humid  caverns,  over  which  the  wide 
roof  awfully  extendB,  adorned  with  hollow  tubes  like  ici- 
cles, while  a  smalt  transparent  petrifying  stream  tricklei 
down  the  rock.  On  one  side  are  small  chambers  com- 
municating with  subterraneous  avenues,  used,  no  doubt, 
as  places  of  lefuge  during  the  revolution,  or  as  the 
haunts  of  robbers.  Bones  of  animals  and  stones  black- 
ened with  smoke  showed  that  but  lately  some  part  had 
been  occupied  as  a  habitation.  The  great  excavations 
around,  blocks  of  marble  lying  as  they  fell,  perhaps, 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  appearances  of  having 
been  once  a  scene  of  immense  industry  and  labour,  stand 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  desolation  and  solitude  now 
existing.  Probably  the  hammer  and  chisel  will  never 
be  heard  there  more,  great  temples  will  no  more  be 
raised,  and  modern  genius  will  never,  like  the  Greeks 
of  old,  make  the  rude  blocks  of  marble  speak. 

At  dark  I  was  dining  at  the  Hotel  de  France,  when 

Mr.  Hill  came  over  with  the  welcome  intelligence  that 

my  carpet-bag  had  arrived.     On  it  was  pinned  a  large 

paper,  with  the  words  "  Huzzah !"  "  Huzzah !"  "  Huz- 

tab  !"  by  my  friend  MaxneW,  viW  \M  ua^  ^  OQ  bwse- 
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back  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  trayelling  un- 
der  the  charge  of  a  Greek  in  search  of  me.  I  opened  it 
with  apprehension,  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  found 
undisturbed  the  object  of  my  greatest  anxiety,  the  pre- 
cioas  notebook  from  which  I  now  write,  saved  from  the 
peril  of  an  anonymous  publication  or  of  being  used  up 
for  gun-ivaddings. 

The  next  morning,  before  I  was  up,  I  heard  a  gen- 
tle rap  at  my  door,  which  was  followed  by  the  entrance 
of  a  German,  a  missionary,  whom  I  had  met  several 
times  at  Mr.  Hill's,  and  who  had  dined  with  me  once  at 
my  hotel.  I  apologized  for  being  caught  in  bed,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  possess  a  troubled  spirit  to  send 
him  so  early  from  his  pillow.  He  answered  that  I  was 
right ;  that  he  did  indeed  possess  a  troubled  spirit ;  and 
closing  the  door  carefully,  came  to  my  bedside,  and 
said  he  bad  conceived  a  great  regard  for  me,  and  in- 
tended confiding  in  me  an  important  trust.  I  had  sev- 
eral times  held  long  conversations  with  him  at  Mr. 
Hill's,  and  yery  little  to  my  edification,  as  his  English 
was  hardly  intelligible ;  but  I  felt  pleased  at  having, 
without  particularly  striving  for  it,  gained  the  favourable 
opinion  of  one  who  bore  the  character  of  a  very  learned 
and  a  very  good  man.  I  requested  him  to  step  into 
the  dining-room  while  I  rose  and  dressed  myself;  but 
he  put  his  hand  upon  my  breast  to  keep  me  down,  and 
drawing  a  chair,  began,  "  You  are  going  to  Smyrna." 
He  then  paused,  but,  after  some  moments  of  hesitation, 
proceeded  to  say  that  the  first  name  I  would  hear  on 
my  arrival  there  would  be  his  own ;  that,  unfortunately, 
it  was  in  everybody's  mouth.  My  friend  was  a  short 
and  very  ugly  middle-aged  man,  with  a  very  large 
mouth,  speaking  English  with  the  most  disagreeable 
German  sputter,  lame  from  a  fall,  and,  ^lo%e:Ctist)  ^"i  ^ 
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most  uninteresting  and  unsentimental  aspect ;  and  he 
surprised  me  much  by  laying  before  me  a  veritable 
affaire  du  ccBur.  It  was  so  foreign  to  my  expectations, 
that  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  be  made  a  con- 
fidant in  a  love  affair  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  After 
a  few  preliminaries  he  went  into  particulars ;  lavished 
upon  the  lady  the  usual  quota  of  charms  '^  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,"  but  was  uncertain,  rambling,  and 
discursive  in  regard  to  the  position  he  held  in  her  re- 
gard. At  first  I  understood  that  it  was  merely  the  old 
story,  a  flirtation  and  a  victim;  then  that  they  were 
very  near  being  married,  which  I  afterward  imderstood 
to  be  only  so  near  as  this,  that  he  was  willing  and  she 
not ;  and,  finally,  it  settled  down  into  the  every-day  oc- 
currence, the  lady  smiled,  while  the  parents  and  a  stout 
two-fisted  brother  frowned.  I  could  but  think,  if  such 
a  homely  expression  may  be  introduced  in  describing 
these  tender  passages,  that  he  had  the  boot  on  the 
wrong  leg,  and  that  the  parents  were  much  more  likely 
than  the  daughter  to  favour  such  a  suiter.  However, 
on  this  point  I  held  my  peace.  The  precise  business 
he  wished  to  impose  on  me  was,  immediately  on  my 
arrival  in  Smyrna  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady 
and  her  family,  and  use  all  my  exertions  in  his  favour. 
I  told  him  I  was  an  entire  stranger  in  Smyrna,  and 
could  not  possibly  have  any  influence  with  the  parties ; 
but,  being  urged,  promised  him  that,  if  I  could  inter- 
fere without  intruding  myself  improperly,  he  should 
have  the  benefit  of  my  mediation.  At  first  he  intended 
giving  me  a  letter  to  the  lady,  but  afterward  determined 
to  give  me  one  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brewer,  an  American 
missionary,  who,  he  said,  was  a  particular  friend  of  his, 
and  intimate  with  the  beloved  and  her  family,  and  ac- 
qtudnted  with  the  whole  affair.    ?\«lc\ii%\!axsi%^\£  %.t  my 
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Uible,  on  wbich  were  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  he  proceed- 
ed to  write  his  letter,  while  I  lay  quietly  till  he  turned 
over  the  first  side,  when,  tired  of  waiting,  I  rose,  dressed 
myself,  packed  up,  and,  before  he  had  finished,  stood 
by  the  table  with  my  carpet-bag,  waiting  until  he  should 
have  done  to  throw  in  my  writing  materials.     He  bade 
me  good-by  after  I  had  mounted  my  horse  to  leave, 
and,  when  I  turned  back  to  look  at  him,  I  could  not  but 
feel  for  the  crippled,  limping  victim  of  the  tender  pas* 
sion,  though,  in  honesty,  and  with  the  best  wishes  for 
his  success,  I  did  not  think  it  would  help  his  suit  for 
the  lady  to  see  him. 

An  account  of  my  journey  from  Athens  to  Smyrna, 
given  in  a  letter  to  friends  at  home,  was  published  du- 
ring my  absence  and  without  my  knowledge,  in  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
and  perhaps  the  favourable  notice  taken  of  it  had  some 
influence  in  inducing  me  to  write  a  book.  I  give  the 
papers  as  they  were  then  published. 

Smyrna,  Aprilf  1835. 

My  dear  *****, 
I  have  just  arrived  at  this  place,  and  I  live  to  tell  it. 
I  have  been  three  weeks  performing  a  voyage  usually 
made  in  three  days.  It  has  been  tedious  beyond  sdl 
things ;  but,  as  honest  Dogberry  would  say,  if  it  had 
been  ten  times  as  tedious,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
bestow  it  all  upon  you.  To  begin  at  the  beginning  :  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  instant,  I  and  my  long-lost 
carpet-bag  left  the  eternal  city  of  Athens,  without  know- 
ing  exactly  whither  we  were  going,  and  sincerely  re- 
gretted by  Miltiades  Panajotti,  the  garden  of  the  hotel. 
We  wound  round  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  and,  gLvin^ 
t  ]a$t  look  to  i$8  ruined  temples,  fell  mlo  \!)ev&  xo^  \a 
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the  Piraeus,  and  in  an  hour  found  ourselves  at  that  an 
cient  harbour,  almost  as  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Greece  as  Athens  itself.  Here  we  took  counsel  as  to 
farther  movements,  and  concluded  to  take  passage  in  a 
caique  to  sail  that  evening  for  Syra,  being  advised  that 
that  island  was  a  great  place  of  rendezvous  for  vessels, 
and  that  from  it  we  could  procure  a  passage  to  any 
place  we  chose.  Having  disposed  of  my  better  half 
(I  may  truly  call  it  so,  for  what  is  man  without  panta* 
loons,  vests,  and  shirts),  I  took  a  little  sailboat  to  float 
around  the  ancient  harbour  and  muse  upon  its  departed 
glories. 

The  day  that  I  lingered  there  before  bidding  farewell, 
perhaps  for  ever,  to  the  shores  of  Greece,  is  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind.  I  had  hardly  begun  to  feel  the 
magic  influence  of  the  land  of  poets,  patriots,  and  heroes, 
until  the  very  moment  of  my  departure.  I  had  trav- 
elled in  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  country,  and 
found  all  enthusiasm  dead  within  me  when  I  had  ex- 
pected to  be  carried  away  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
past ;  but  here,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  without  any  ef- 
fort, and  in  the  mere  act  of  whiling  away  my  time,  all 
that  was  great,  and  noble,  and  beautiful  in  her  history 
rushed  upon  me  at  once ;  the  sun  and  the  breeze,  the 
land  and  the  sea,  contributed  to  throw  a  witchery  around 
me ;  and  in  a  rich  and  delightful  frame  of  mind,  I  found 
myself  among  the  monuments  of  her  better  days,  gli- 
ding by  the  remains  of  the  immense  wall  erected  to  en- 
close the  harbour  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
was  soon  floating  upon  the  classic  waters  of  Salamis. 

If  I  had  got  there  by  accident  it  would  not  have  oc- 
curred to  me  to  dream  of  battles  and  all  the  fierce  pan- 
oply  of  war  upon  that  calm  and  silvery  surface.    But 
I  knew  where  I  was,  and  my  \>\oo3l  wwi  ^*  1  '««i 
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among  the  enduring  witnesses  of  the  Athenian  glory* 
Behind  me  iTvas  the  ancient  city,  the  Acropolis,  with 
its  rained  temples,  the  telltale  monuments  of  by-gone 
daysy  towering  above  the  plain ;  here  was  the  harbour 
from  which  the  galleys  carried  to  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  then  known  world  the  glories  of  the  Athenian  name ; 
before  me  was  unconquered  Salamis ;  here  the  inva- 
ding fleet  of  Xerxes ;  there  the  little  navy,  the  last  hope 
of  the  Athenians ;  here  the  island  of  iEgina,  from  which 
Aristides,  forgetting  his  quarrel  with  Themistocles,  em« 
barked  in  a  rude  boat,  during  the  hottest  of  the  battle, 
for  the  ship  of  the  latter ;  and  there  the  throne  of  Xerxes, 
where  the  proud  invader  stationed  himself  as  spectator 
of  the  battle  that  was  to  lay  the  rich  plain  of  Attica  at 
his  feet.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  localities ; 
the  details  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  are  as  well  known  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
present  day  as  they  were  to  their  fathers.  So  I  went 
to  work  systematically,  and  fought  the  whole  battle 
through.  I  gave  the  Persians  ten  to  one,  but  I  made 
the  Greeks  fight  like  tigers ;  I  pointed  them  to  their 
city,  to  their  wives  and  children ;  I  brought  on  long 
strings  of  little  innocents,  urging  them  as  in  the  farce, 
"sing  out,  young  uns;"  I  carried  old  Themistocles 
among  the  Persians  like  a  modem  Greek  fireship 
among  the  Turks ;  I  sunk  ship  after  ship,  and  went  on 
demolishing  them  at  a  most  furious  rate,  until  I  saw  old 
Xerxes  scudding  from  his  throne,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  Persian  fleet  scampering  away  to  the  tune  of  "  devil 
take  the  hindmost."  By  this  time  I  had  got  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing ;  and  moving  rapidly  over  that  water, 
once  red  with  blood  of  thousands  from  the  fields  of  Asia, 
I  steered  for  the  shore  and  mounted  the  vacant  tbxow^ 
af  Xerxes.  This  tbrme  is  on  a  hill  neoc  \lhe  fiQiOi%>TiQX 
Vol..  I.—M 
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very  high,  and  as  pretty  a  place  as  a  man  could  have 
selected  to  see  his  friends  whipped  and  keep  out  of 
harm's- way  himself;  for  you  will  recollect  that  in  those 
days  there  was  no  gunpowder  nor  cannon  balls,  and, 
consequently,  no  danger  from  long  chance  shots.  I  se* 
lected  a  particular  stone,  which  I  thought  it  probable 
Xerxes,  as  a  reasonable  man,  and  with  an  eye  to  per- 
spective, might  have  chosen  as  his  seat  on  the  eventful 
day  of  the  battle ;  and  on  that  same  stone  sat  down  to 
meditate  upon  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  greatness.  But, 
most  provokingly,  whenever  I  think  of  Xerxes,  the  first 
thing  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is  the  couplet  in 
the  Primer, 

"  Xerxes  the  Great  did  die, 
And  so  must  you  and  I." 

This  is  a  very  sensible  stanza,  no  doubt,  and  worthy 
of  always  being  borne  in  mind ;  but  it  was  not  ex- 
actly what  I  wanted.  I  tried  to  drive  it  away  ;  but  the 
more  I  tried,  the  more  it  stuck  to  me.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  I  railed  at  early  education,  and  resolved  that  ac- 
quired knowledge  hurts  a  man's  natural  faculties ;  for  if 
I  had  not  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education,  I 
should  not  have  been  bothered  with  the  vile  couplet, 
and  should  have  been  able  to  do  something  on  my  own 
account.     As  it  was,  I  lost  one  of  the  best  opportunities 

ever  a  man  had  for  moralizing ;  and  you,  my  dear , 

have  lost  at  least  three  pages.  I  give  you,  however, 
all  the  materials ;  put  yourself  on  the  throne  of  Xerxes, 
and  do  what  you  can,  and  may  your  early  studies  be  no 
stumbling-block  in  your  way.  As  for  me,  vexed  and 
disgusted  with  myself,  I  descended  the  hill  as  fast  as 
the  great  king  did  of  yore,  and  jumping  into  my  boat, 
steered  for  the  farthest  point  of  the  Piraeus ;  from  the 
throne  ofJCerxes  to  the  tomb  of  TVieiai&XQcX!^^. 
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I  was  prepared  to  do  something  here.  This  was 
not  merely  a  place  where  he  had  been ;  I  was  to  tread 
upon  the  earth  that  covered  his  bones;  here  were 
his  ashes ;  here  was  all  that  remained  of  the  best  and 
bravest  of  the  Greeks,  save  his  immortal  name.  As 
I  approached  I  saw  the  large  square  stones  that  en- 
closed his  grave,  and  mused  upon  his  history ;  the  de- 
liverer of  his  country,  banished,  dying  an  exile,  his 
bones  begged  by  his  repenting  countrymen,  and  buried 
with  peculiar  propriety  near  the  shore  of  the  sea  com- 
manding a  full  view  of  the  scene  of  his  naval  glory. 
For  more  than  two  thousand  years  the  waves  have  aJ- 
most  washed  over  his  grave,  the  sun  has  shone  and  the 
winds  have  howled  over  him  ;  while,  perhaps,  his  spirit 
has  mingled  with  the  sighing  of  the  winds  and  the 
murmur  of  the  waters,  in  moaning  over  the  long  captiv- 
ity of  his  countrymen ;  perhaps,  too,  his  spirit  has  been 
with  them  in  their  late  struggle  for  liberty ;  has  hovered 
over  them  in  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  and  is  now 
standing  sentinel  over  his  beloved  and  liberated  country. 
I  approached  as  to  the  grave  of  one  who  will  never  die. 
His  great  name,  his  great  deeds,  hallowed  by  the  lapse 
of  so  many  ages ;  the  scene — ^I  looked  over  the  wall 
with  a  feeling  amounting  to  reverence,  when,  directly 
before  me,  the  first  thing  I  saw,  the  only  thing  I  could 
see,  so  glaring  and  conspicuous  that  nothing  else  could 
fix  my  eye,  was  a  tall,  stiff,  wooden  headboard,  painted 
white,  with  black  letters,  to  the  memory  of  an  Eng- 
lishman with  as  unclassical  a  name  as  that  of  John  John- 
son.  My  eyes  were  blasted  with  the  sight ;  I  was  fero- 
cious ;  I  railed  at  him  as  if  he  had  buried  himself  there 
with  his  own  hands.  What  had  he  to  do  there  ?  I  railed 
at  his  friends.  Did  they  expect  to  give  him  a  name 
by  mingling  Um  with  the  ashes  of  the  uxaik0C\A!l  ^^<i\ 
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Did  they  expect  to  steal  immortality  like  fire  from  the 
flint  ?  I  dashed  back  to  my  boat,  steered  directly  for 
the  harbour,  gave  sentiment  to  the  dogs,  and  in  half  an 
hour  was  eating  a  most  voracious  and  spiteful  dinner. 

In  the  evening  I  embarked  on  board  my  little  caique. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  rakish  of  that  rakish  descrip- 
tion of  vessels.  I  drew  my  cloak  around  me  and 
stretched  myself  on  the  deck  as  we  glided  quietly  out 
of  the  harbour ;  saw  the  throne  of  Xerxes,  the  island  of 
Salamis,  and  the  shores  of  Greece  gradually  fade  from 
view  ;  looked  at  the  dusky  forms  of  the  Greeks  in  their 
capotes  lying  asleep  around  me ;  at  the  helmsman  sit- 
ting crosslegged  at  his  post,  apparently  without  life  or 
motion  ;  gave  one  thought  to  home,  and  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning  1  began  to  examine  my  companions 
They  were,  in  all,  a  captain  and  six  sailors,  probably  all 
part  owners,  and  two  passengers  from  one  of  the  islands, 
not  one  of  whom  could  speak  any  other  language  than 
Greek.  My  knowledge  of  that  language  was  confined 
to  a  few  rolling  hexameters,  which  had  stuck  by  me  in 
^ome  unaccountable  way  as  a  sort  of  memento  of  col- 
lege days.  These,  however,  were  of  no  particular  use, 
and,  consequently,  I  was  pretty  much  tongue-tied  during 
the  whole  voyage.  I  amused  myself  by  making  my  ob- 
servations quietly  upon  my  companions,  as  they  did 
more  openly  upon  me,  for  I  frequently  heard  the  word 
"Americanos"  pass  among  them.  I  had  before  had 
occasion  to  see  something  of  Greek  sailors,  and  to  ad- 
mire their  skill  and  general  good  conduct,  and  I  was 
fortified  in  my  previous  opinion  by  what  I  saw  of  my 
present  companions.  Their  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking  is  very  remarkable,  and  all  my  comparisons 
between  them  and  European  sailors  were  very  much  in 
ibeir  favour.    Indeed,  I  could  not  VieVp  tkirnVd^^  aft  they 
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ttX  collectively,  Turkish  fashion,  around  their  frugal  meal 
o{ bread,  caviaxi,  and  black  olives,  that  I  had  never  seen 
finei  men.       Their  features  were  regular,  in  that  style 
wbich  vre  to  this  day  recognise  as  Grecian ;  their  fig- 
Tires  good,  and  their  faces  wore  an  air  of  marked  char- 
acter and  intelligence ;  and  these  advantages  of  person 
were  set  off  by  the  island  costume,  the  fez  or  red  cloth 
cap,  \vith  a  long  black  tassel  at  the  top,  a  tight  vest  and 
jacket,  embroidered  and  without  collars,  large  Turkish 
trousers  coming  down  a  little  below  the  knee,  legs  bare, 
sharp-pointed  slippers,  and  a  sash  around  the  waist,  tied 
under  the  left  side,  with  long  ends  hanging  down,  and  a 
knife  sticking  out  about  six  inches.     There  was  some- 
thing bold  and  daring  in  their  appearance ;  indeed,  I  may 
say,  rakish  and  piratical ;  and  I  could  easily  imagine 
that,  if  the  Mediterranean  should  again  become  infested 
with  pirates,  my  friends  would  cut  no  contemptible  fig- 
ure among  them.     But  I  must  not  detain  you  as  long 
on  the  voyage  as  I  was  myself.     The  sea  was  calm ; 
we  had  hardly  any  wind ;  our  men  were  at  the  oars 
nearly  all  the  time,  and,  passing  slowly  by  iEgina,  Cape 
Sunium,  with  its  magnificent  ruins  mournfully  overlook- 
ing the  sea,  better  known  in  modern  times  as  Colonna's 
Height  and  the  scene  of  Falconer's  shipwreck,  passing 
also  the  island  of  Zea,  the  ancient  Chios,  Thermia,  and 
other  islands  of  lesser  note,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day  we  arrived  at  Syra. 

With  regard  to  Syra  I  shall  say  but  little ;  I  am  as 
loath  to  linger  about  it  now  as  I  was  to  stay  there  then. 
The  fact  is,  I  cannot  think  of  the  place  with  any  degree 
of  satisfaction.  The  evening  of  my  arrival  I  heard, 
through  a  Greek  merchant  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from 
a  friend  in  Athens,  of  a  brig  to  sail  the  next  day  for 
Smyrna  ;  and  I  lay  down  on  a  misexibYt  \>e^\sv  ^  isfiAr 

M2 
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erable  locanda,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  resuming 
my  journey  in  the  morning.  Before  morning,  however, 
I  was  roused  by  *'  blustering  Boreas"  rushing  through 
the  broken  casement  of  my  window ;  and  for  more  than 
a  week  all  the  winds  ever  celebrated  in  the  poetical  his- 
tory of  Greece  were  let  loose  upon  the  island.  We  were 
completely  cutoff  from  all  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Not  a  vessel  could  leave  the  port,  while 
vessel  after  vessel  put  in  there  for  shelter.  I  do  not  mean 
to  go  into  any  details ;  indeed,  for  my  own  credit's  sake 
I  dare  not ;  for  if  I  were  to  draw  a  true  picture  of  things 
as  I  found  them ;  if  I  were  to  write  home  the  truth,  I 
should  be  considered  as  utterly  destitute  of  taste  and 
sentiment ;  I  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  unpoet- 
ical  dog,  who  ought  to  have  been  at  home  poring  over 
the  revised  statutes  instead  of  breathing  the  pure  air  of 
poetry  and  song.  And  now,  if  I  were  writing  what  might 
by  chance  come  under  the  eyes  of  a  sentimental  young 
lady  or  a  young  gentleman  in  his  teens,  the  truth 
would  be  the  last  thing  I  would  think  of  telling.  No, 
though  my  teeth  chatter,  though  a  cold  sweat  comes 
over  me  when  I  think  of  it,  I  would  go  through  the 
usual  rhapsody,  and  huzzah  for  "  the  land  of  the  East 
and  the  clime  of  the  sun."  Indeed,  I  have  a  scrap  in 
my  portfolio,  written  with  my  cloak  and  greatcoat  on, 
and  my  feet  over  a  brazier,  beginning  in  that  way. 

But  to  you,  my  dear ,  who  know  my  touching  sen- 

sibihties,  and  who,  moreover,  have  a  tender  regard 
for  my  character  and  will  not  publish  me,  I  would  as 
Boon  tell  the  truth  as  not.  And  I  therefore  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  but  do  not  whisper  it  elsewhere,  that  in  one 
of  the  beautiful  islands  of  4he  iEgean ;  in  the  heart  of 
ihe  Cyclades,  in  the  sight  of  Delos,  and  Pares,  and 
AntiparoBf  any  one  of  which  ii  eacnigVv  U>  \]axow  one 
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who  has  never  seen  them  into  raptures  with  their  fan* 
cied  beauties,  here,  in  this  paradise  of  a  young  man's 
dieams,  in  the  middle  of  April,  I  would  have  hailed 
"chill  November's  surly  blast"  as  a  zephyr;  I  would 
have  exchanged  all  the  beauties  of  this  balmy  clime  for 
the  sunny  side  of  Kamschatka;  I  would  have  given 
my  roooi  and  the  whole  Island  of  Syra  for  a  third-rate 
lodging  in  Communipaw.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to 
walk  out,  and  equally  impossible  to  stay  in  my  room  ; 
the  house,  to  suit  that  delightful  climate,  being  built 
without  windows  or  window-shutters.  If  I  could  for- 
get the  island,  I  could  remember  with  pleasure  the  so- 
ciety I  met  there.  I  passed  my  mornings  in  the  library 
of  Mr.  R.,  one  of  our  worthy  American  missionaries ; 
and  my  evenings  at  the  house  of  Mr.  W.,  the  British 
consul.  This  gentleman  married  a  Greek  lady  of 
Smyrna,  and  had  three  beautiful  daughters,  more  than 
half  Greeks  in  their  habits  and  feelings;  one  of  them 
is  married  to  an  English  baronet,  another  to  a  Greek 
merchant  of  Syra,  and  the  third — 

On  the  ninth  day  the  wind  fell,  the  sun  once  more 
shone  brightly,  and  in  the  evening  I  embarked  on  board 
a  rickety  brig  for  Smyrna.  At  about  six  o'clock  P.M. 
thirty  or  forty  vessels  were  quietly  crawling  out  of  the 
harbour  like  rals  after  a  storm.  It  was  almost  a  calm 
when  we  started :  in  about  two  hours  we  had  a  favoura- 
ble breeze;  we  turned  in,  going  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  an  hour,  and  rose  with  a  strong  wind  dead  ahead. 
We  beat  about  all  that  day ;  the  wind  increased  to  a 
gale,  and  toward  evening  we  took  shelter  in  the  harbour 

of  Scio. 

The  history  of  this  beautiful  little  island  forms  one 
of  the  bloodiest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
oaegiajace  told  that  dreadful  history.    Once  \!cl<^  m^^ 
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beautiful  island  of  the  Archipelago,  it  is  now  a  mass  of 
ruins.  Its  fields,  which  once  **  budded  and  blossomed 
as  the  rose,"  have  become  waste  places  ;  its  villages  are 
deserted,  its  towns  are  in  ruins,  its  inhabitants  murder- 
ed, in  captivity,  and  in  exile.  Before  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion the  Greeks  of  Scio  were  engaged  in  extensive 
commerce,  and  ranked  among  the  largest  merchants  in 
the  Levant.  Though  living  under  hard  taskmasters, 
subject  to  the  exactions  of  a  rapacious  pacha,  their  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  and  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
their  island,  enabled  them  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  the 
Turks  and  to  become  rich  themselves.  For  many 
years  they  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  college,  with 
professors  of  high  literary  and  scientific  attainments, 
and  their  library  was  celebrated  throughout  all  that 
country;  it  was,  perhaps,  the  only  spot  in  Greece 
where  taste  and  learning  still  held  a  seat.  But  the  isl 
and  was  far  more  famed  for  its  extraordinary  natural 
beauty  and  fertility.  Its  bold  mountains  and  its  soft 
valleys,  the  mildness  of  its  climate  and  the  richness  of 
its  productions,  bound  the  Greeks  to  its  soil  by  a  tie 

-even  stronger  than  the  chain  of  their  Turkish  masters 
In  the  early  part  of  the  revolution  the  Sciotes  took  no 
patt  with  their  countrymen  in  their  glorious  struggle 
for  liberty.  Forty  of  their  principal  citizens  were  given 
up  as  hostages,  and  they  were  suffered  to  remain  in 
peace.  Wrapped  in  the  rich  beauties  of  their  island, 
they  forgot  the  freedom  of  their  fathers  and  their  own 
chains ;  and,  under  the  precarious  tenure  of  a  tyrant's 
will,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
that  wealth  and  taste  could  purchase.  We  must  not 
be  too  hard  upon  human  nature ;  the  cause  seemed  des- 

perate;  they  had  a  little  paradise  at  slake ;  and  if  there 
is  a  spot  on  earth,  the  risk  of  \os\T\g  viYiviJa.  «sQ\i.  ^tl- 
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cuse  men  in  forgetting  that  they  were  slaves  in  a  land 
where  their  fathers  were  free,  it  is  the  Island  of  Scio. 
But  the  sword  hung  suspended  over  them  by  a  single 
hair.  In  an  unexpected  hour,  without  the  least  note  of 
preparation,  they  were  startled  by  the  thunder  of  the 
Turkish  cannon ;  fifty  thousand  Turks  were  let  loose 
like  bloodhounds  upon  the  devoted  island.  The  af- 
frighted Greeks  lay  unarmed  and  helpless  at  their  feet, 
but  they  lay  at  the  feet  of  men  who  did  not  know  mer- 
cy even  by  name ;  at  the  feet  of  men  who  hungered 
and  thirsted  after  blood;  of  men,  in  comparison  with 
whom  wild  beasts  are  as  lambs.  The  wildest  beast  of 
the  forest  may  become  gorged  with  blood ;  not  so  with 
the  Turks  at  Scio.  Their  appetite  "  grew  with  what  it 
fed  on,"  and  still  longed  for  blood  when  there  was  not  a 
victim  left  to  bleed.  Women  were  ripped  open,  chil- 
dren dashed  against  the  walls,  the  heads  of  whole  fami- 
lies stuck  on  pikes  out  of  the  windows  of  their  houses, 
while  their  murderers  gave  themselves  up  to  riot  and 
plunder  within.  The  forty  hostages  were  hung  in  a 
row  from  the  walls  of  the  castle ;  an  indiscriminate  and 
universal  burning  and  massacre  took  place ;  in  a  few 
days  the  ground  was  cumbered  with  the  dead,  and  one 
of  the  loveliest  spots  on  earth  was  a  pile  of  smoking 
ruins.  Out  of  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand,  sixty  thousand  are  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered,  twenty  thousand  to  have  escaped,  and  thirty 
thousand  to  have  been  sold  into  slavery.  Boys  and 
young  girls  were  sold  publicly  in  the  streets  of  Smyr- 
na and  Constantinople  at  a  dollar  a  head.  And  all  this 
did  not  arise  from  any  irritated  state  of  feeling  toward 
thenu  It  originated  in  the  coldblooded,  calculating 
policy  of  the  sultan,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  which 
iiencbed  the  streets  of  ConstantinopVe  m^  >Oci!^  W^^ 
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of  the  Janisaries ;  it  was  intended  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Greeks,  but  the  murderer  failed  in  his 
aim.  The  groans  of  the  hapless  Sciotes  reached  the 
ears  of  their  countrymen,  and  gave  a  headlong  and  ir- 
resistible impulse  to  the  spirit  then  struggling  to  be 
free.  And  this  bloody  tragedy  was  performed  in  our 
own  days,  and  in  the  face  of  the  civilized  world. 
Surely  if  ever  Heaven  visits  in  judgment  a  nation  for  a 
nation's  crimes,  the  burning  and  massacre  at  Scio  will 
be  deeply  visited  upon  the  accursed  Turks. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  landed,  and  my 
landing  was  under  peculiarly  interesting  circumstances 
One  of  my  fellow-passengers  was  a  native  of  the  isl 
and,  who  had  escaped  during  the  massacre,  and  now 
revisited  it  for  the  first  time.  He  asked  mc^  to  accom- 
pany him  ashore,  promising  to  find  some  friends  at 
whose  house  we  might  sleep  ;  but  he  soon  found  him- 
self a  stranger  in  his  native  island  :  where  he  had  once 
known  everybody,  he  now  knew  nobody.  The  town 
was  a  complete  mass  of  ruins ;  the  walls  of  many  fine 
buildings  were  still  standing,  crumbling  to  pieces,  and 
still  black  with  the  fire  of  the  incendiary  Turks.  The 
town  that  had  grown  up  upon  the  ruins  consisted  of  a 
TOW  of  miserable  shantees,  occupied  as  shops  for  the 
sale  of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  where  the  shopman 
slept  on  his  window-shutter  in  front.  All  my  com- 
panion's efforts  to  find  an  acquaintance  who  would  give 
us  a  night's  lodging  were  fruitless.  We  were  deter- 
mined not  to  go  on  board  the  vessel,  if  possible  to  avoid 
it ;  her  last  cargo  had  been  oil,  the  odour  of  which  still 
remained  about  her.  The  weather  would  not  permit 
us  to  sleep  on  deck,  and  the  cabin  was  intolerably  disa- 
greeahle.  To  add  to  our  unpleasant  position,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  heighten  the  cheex\easxie«;&  oi\]\e  scene 
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mound  us,  the  rain  began  to  fall  violently.  Under  the 
guidance  of  a  Greek  we  searched  among  the  ruins  for 
an  apartment  where  we  might  build  a  fire  and  shelter 
ourselves  for  the  night,  but  we  searched  in  vain ;  the 
wosk  of  destruction  was  too  complete. 

Cold,  and  thoroughly  drenched  with  rain,  we  were 
retracing  our  way  to  our  boat,  when  our  guide  told  my 
companion  that  a  Greek  archbishop  had  lately  taken  up 
his  abode  among  the  ruins.  We  immediately  went 
there,  and  found  him  occupying  apartments,  partially 
repaired,  in  what  had  once  been  one  of  the  finest  houses 
in  Scio.  The  entrance  through  a  large  stone  gateway 
was  imposing ;  the  house  was  cracked  from  top  to  bot- 
tom by  fire,  nearly  one  half  had  fallen  down,  and  the 
stones  lay  scattered  as  they  fell ;  but  enough  remained 
to  show  that  in  its  better  days  it  had  been  almost  a  pal- 
ace. We  ascended  a  flight  of  stone  steps  to  a  terrace, 
from  which  we  entered  into  a  large  hall  perhaps  thirty 
feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long.  On  one  side  of  this  hall 
the  wall  had  fallen  down  the  whole  length,  and  we 
looked  out  upon  the  mass  of  ruins  beneath.  On  the 
other  side,  in  a  small  room  in  one  corner,  we  found 
the  archbishop.  He  was  sick,  and  in  bed  with  all  his 
clothes  on,  according  to  the  universal  custom  here,  but 
received  us  kindly.  The  furniture  consisted  of  an  iron 
bedstead  with  a  mattress,  on  which  he  lay  with  a  quilt 
spread  over  him,  a  wooden  sofa,  three  wooden  chairs, 
about  twenty  books,  and  two  large  leather  cases  con- 
taining clothes,  napkins,  and,  probably,  all  his  worldly 
goods.  The  rain  came  through  the  ceiling  in  several 
places ;  the  bed  of  the  poor  archbishop  had  evidently 
b^n  moved  from  time  to  time  to  avoid  it,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  change  my  position  twice.  An  air  of  cheer- 
leMf  poverty  reigned  through  the  apaxUaeii\«   \  cxsoS^ 
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not  help  comparing  his  lot  with  that  of  more  favoured 
and,  perhaps,  not  more  worthy  servants  of  the  church. 
It  was  a  style  so  different  from  that  of  the  priests  at 
Rome,  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  with  their  gaudy 
equipages  and  multitudes  of  footmen  rattling  to  the  Vat- 
ican ;  or  from  the  pomp  and  state  of  the  haughty  English 
prelates,  or  even  from  the  comforts  of  our  own  mission- 
aries in  different  parts  of  this  country,  that  I  could  not 
help  feeling  deeply  for  the  poor  priest  before  roe.  Bui 
he  seemed  contented  and  cheerful,  and  even  thankful 
that,  for  the  moment^  there  were  others  worse  off  than 
himself,  and  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  befriend  them.* 
Sweetmeats,  coffee,  and  pipes  were  served ;  and  in 
about  an  hour  we  were  conducted  to  supper  in  a  large 
room,  also  opening  from  the  hall.  Our  supper  would 
not  have  tempted  an  epicure,  but  suited  very  well  an 
appetite  whetted  by  exercise  and  travel.  It  consisted 
of  a  huge  lump  of  bread  and  a  large  glass  of  water  for 
each  of  us,  caviari,  black  olives,  and  two  kinds  of  Turk- 
ish sweetmeats.  We  were  waited  upon  by  two  priests : 
one  of  them,  a  handsome  young  man,  not  more  than 
twenty^  with  long  black  hair  hanging  over  his  shoulders 
like  a  girFs,  stood  by  with  a  napkin  on  his  arm  and  a 
pewter  vessel,  with  which  he  poured  water  on  our 
hands,  receiving  it  again  in  a  basin.  This  was  done 
both  before  and  after  eating;  then  came  coffee  and 
pipes.  During  the  evening  the  young  priest  brought 
out  an  edition  of  Homer,  and  I  surprised  him^  and  as- 
tounded myself y  by  being  able  to  translate  a  passage  in 
the  Iliad.  I  translated  it  in  French,  and  my  companion 
explained  it  in  modern  Greek  to  the  young  priest.  Our 
beds  were  cushions  laid  on  a  raised  platform  or  divan 
extending  around  the  walls,  with  a  quilt  for  each  of  us. 
la  Uu$  gioroing,  after  sweetmeats,  coffee,  vodL  ^V^%,\(e 
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ij^ii  our  respects  to  the  good  old  archbishop,  and  took 
oui  leave.  'When  we  got  out  of  doors,  finding  that  the 
nvind  was  the  same,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  sailing,  my  friend  proposed  a  ride  into  the  country. 
We  procured  a  couple  of  mules,  took  a  small  basket  of 
provisions  for  a  collation,  and  started. 

Our  road  lay  directly  along  the  shore ;  on  one  side 
the  sea,  and  on  the  other  the  ruins  of  houses  and  gar- 
dens, almost  washed  by  the  waves.     At  about  three 
miles'  distance  we  crossed  a  little  stream,  by  the  side 
of  which  we  saw  a  sarcophagus,  lately  disinterred,  con- 
taining the  usual  vases  of  a  Grecian  tomb,  including 
the  piece  of  money  to  pay  Charon  his  ferriage  over  the 
river  Styx,  and  six  pounds  of  dust ;  being  all  that  re- 
mained of  a  man — perhaps  one  who  had  filled  a  large 
space  in  the  world ;  perhaps  a  hero — buried  probably 
more  than   two   thousand  years   ago.    After   a  ride 
of  about  five  miles  we  came  to  the  ruins  of  a  large  vil- 
lage, the  style  of  which  would  anywhere  have  fixed  the 
attention,  as  having  been   once  a  favoured  abode  of 
wealth  and  taste.     The  houses  were  of  brown  stone, 
built  together,  strictly  in  the  Venetian  style,  after  the 
models  left  during  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the 
Venetians,  large  and  elegant,  with  gardens  of  three  or 
four  acres,  enclosed  by  high  walls  of  the  same  kind  of 
stone,  and  altogether  in  a  style  far  superior  to  anything 
I  had  seen  in  Greece.     These  were  the  country-houses 
and  gardens  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Scio.    The  manner 
of  living  among  the  proprietors  here  was  somewhat  pe- 
culiar, and  the  ties  that  bound  them  to  this  little  village 
were  peculiarly  strong.     This  was  the  family  home ; 
the  community  was  essentially  mercantile,  and  most 
of  their  business  transactions  were  carried  on  elsewhere. 
When  there  were  three  or  four  bxolViei«  m  ^Issu^'))^^^ 

Vol.  L—N 
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would  be  in  Constantinople  a  couple  of  years,  another 
at  Trieste,  and  so  on,  while  another  remained  at  home ; 
so  that  those  who  were  away,  while  toiling  amid  the 
perplexities  of  business,  were  always  looking  to  the  oc- 
casional family  reunion ;  and  all  trusted  to  spend  the 
evening  of  their  days  among  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
Scio.  What  a  scene  for  the  heart  to  turn  to  now !  The 
houses  and  gardens  were  still  there,  some  standing  al- 
most entire,  others  black  with  smioke  and  crumbling  to 
ruins.  But  where  were  they  who  once  occupied  them  ? 
Where  were  they  who  should  now  be  coming  out  to 
rejoice  in  the  return  of  a  friend  and  to  welcome  a 
stranger  ?  An  awful  solitude,  a  stillness  that  struck  a 
cold  upon  the  heart,  reigned  around  us.  We  saw  no- 
body; and  our  own  voices,  and  the  tramping  of  our 
horses  upon  the  deserted  pavements,  sounded  hollow 
and  sepiQchral  in  our  ears.  It  wa»  like  walking  among 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii ;  it  was  another  city  of  the  dead ; 
but  there  was  a  freshness  about  the  desolation  that 
seemed  of  to-day ;  it  seemied  as  though  the  inhabitants 
should  be  sleeping  and  not  dead.  Indeed,  the  high 
walls  of  the  gardens,  and  the  outside  of  the  houses  too, 
were  generally  so  fresh  and  in  so  perfect  a  state,  that  it 
seemed  like  riding  through  a  handsome  village  at  an 
early  hour  before  the  inhabitants  had  risen ;  and  I  some- 
times could  not  help  thinking  that  in  an  hour  or  two 
the  streets  would  be  thronged  with  a  busy  population. 
My  friend  continued  to  conduct  me  through  the  solitary 
streets ;  telling  n>e,  as  we  went  along,  that  this  was  the 
house  of  such  a  family,  this  of  such  a  family,  with  some 
of  whose  members  I  had  becon^  acquainted  in  Greece, 
untU,  stopping  before  a  large  stone  gateway,  he  dis- 
movnted  at  the  gate  of  his  father's  house.  In  that  house 
^  wag  bom;  there  he  had  spent  Imls  ^oxsStv,  V^  \»A 
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escaped  from  it  during  the  dreadful  massacre,  and  this 
was  the  first  time  of  his  revisiting  it.  What  a  tide  of 
recollections  must  have  rushed  upon  him ! 

We  entered  through  the  large  stone  gateway  into 
a  courtyard  beautifully  paved  in  mosaic  in  the  form 
of  a  star,  with  small  black  and  white  round  stones. 
On  our  left  was  a  large  stone  reservoir,  perhaps  twen- 
ty-five feet  square,  still  so  perfect  as  to  hold  water, 
with  an  arbour  over  it  supported  by  marble  columns ; 
a  venerable  grapevine  completely  covered  the  arbour. 
The  garden  covered  an  extent  of  about  four  acres,  fill- 
ed with  orange,  lemon,  almond,  and  fig  trees ;  overrun 
with  weeds,  roses,  and  flowers,  growing  together  in  wild 
confusion.  On  the  right  was  the  house,  and  a  melan- 
choly spectacle  it  was;  the  wall  had  fallen  down  on 
one  side,  and  the  whole  was  black  with  smoke.  We 
ascended  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  with  marble  balustrades, 
to  the  terrace,  a  platform  about  twenty  feet  square,  over- 
looking the  garden.  From  the  terrace  we  entered  the 
saloon,  a  large  room  with  high  ceilings  and  fresco  paint- 
ings on  the  walls ;  the  marks  of  the  fire  kindled  on  the 
stone  floor  still  visible,  all  the  woodwork  burned  to  a 
cinder,  and  the  whole  black  with  smoke.  It  was  a 
perfect  picture  of  wanton  destruction.  The  day,  too, 
was  in  conformity  with  the  scene;  the  sun  was  ob- 
scured, the  wind  blew  through  the  ruined  building,  it 
rained,  was  cold  and  cheerless.  What  were  the  feel- 
ings of  my  friend  I  cannot  imagine ;  the  houses  of  three 
of  his  uncles  were  immediately  adjoining ;  one  of  these 
uncles  was  one  of  the  forty  hostages,  and  was  hanged ; 
the  other  two  were  murdered ;  his  father,  a  venerable- 
looking  old  man,  who  came  down  to  the  vessel  when 
we  started  to  see  him  off,  had  escaped  to  the  mountainSi 
torn  thence  in  a  caique  to  Ipsara,  aTidiioiix\!cL«M:«i\s^^ 
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Italy.  I  repeat  it,  I  cannot  imagine  what  were  his  feel- 
ings; he  spoke  but  little;  they  must  have  been  too 
deep  for  utterance.  I  looked  at  everything  with  intense 
interest ;  I  wanted  to  ask  question  after  question,  but 
could  not,  in  mercy,  probe  his  bleeding  wounds.  We 
left  the  house  and  walked  out  into  the  garden.  It 
showed  that  there  was  no  master's  eye  to  watch  over 
it ;  I  plucked  an  orange  which  had  lost  its  flavour ;  the 
tree  was  withering  from  want  of  care ;  our  feet  became 
entangled  among  weeds,  and  roses,  and  rare  hothouse 
plants  growing  wildly  together.  I  said  that  he  did  not 
talk  much ;  but  the  little  he  did  say  amounted  to  vol- 
umes. Passing  a  large  vase  in  which  a  beautiful  plant 
was  running  wildly  over  the  sides,  he  murmured  indis- 
tinctly '^  the  same  vase"  (le  meme  vase),  and  once  he 
stopped  opposite  a  tree,  and,  turning  to  me,  said, ''  This 
is  the  only  tree  I  do  not  remember."  These  and  other 
little  incidental  remarks  showed  how  deeply  all  the  par- 
ticulars were  engraved  upon  his  mind,  and  told  me, 
plainer  than  words,  that  the  wreck  and  ruin  he  saw 
around  him  harrowed  his  very  soul.  Indeed,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  This  was  his  father's  house,  the  home 
of  his  youth,  the  scene  of  his  earliest,  dearest,  and 
fondest  recollections.  Busy  memory,  that  source  of  all 
our  greatest  pains  as  well  as  greatest  pleasures,  must 
have  pressed  sorely  upon  him,  must  have  painted  the 
ruined  and  desolate  scene  around  him  in  colours  even 
brighter,  far  brighter,  than  they  ever  existed  in ;  it  must 
have  called  up  the  faces  of  well-known  and  well-loved 
friends ;  indeed,  he  must  have  asked  himself,  in  bitter- 
ness and  in  anguish  of  spirit,  "  The  friends  of  my  youth ! 
where  are  they  ?"  while  the  fatal  answer  fell  upon  his 
heart,  "  Gone,  murdered,  in  captivity  and  in  exile." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

i!)oble  Grecian  Lady.^Beauty  of  Scio.— An  Original.— Foggi.— A  Turk- 
uikL  Coffee-lioase.— Mossulman  at  Prayers.— Easter  Sonday.— A  Greek 
Piiesi. — A  Tartar  Goide.— Turkish  Ladies.— Camel  Scenes.— Sigbt  of  a 
Harem.— 'Disappointed  Hopes. — A  rare  Concert. — ArriTal  at  Smyrna. 

{ConiimuUum  of  the  Letter,) 

We  returned  to  the  house,  and  seeking  out  a  room 
less  ruined  than  the  rest,  partook  of  a  slight  collation, 
and  set  out  on  a  visit  to  a  relative  of  my  Sciote  friend. 

On  our  way  my  companion  pointed  out  a  convent  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  where  six  thousand  Greeks,  veho  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  come  down  from  the  mountains 
to  ransom  themselves,  were  treacherously  murdered  to 
a  man;  their  unburied  bones  still  whiten  the  ground 
within  the  walls  of  the  convent.  Arriving  at  the  house 
of  his  relative,  we  entered  through  a  large  gateway  into 
a  handsome  courtyard,  with  reservoir,  garden,  dec,  ru* 
inous,  though  in  better  condition  than  those  we  had 
seen  before.  This  relative  was  a  widow,  of  the  noble 
house  of  Mavrocordato,  one  of  the  first  families  in 
Greece,  and  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  name  in 
the  Greek  revolution.  She  had  availed  herself  of  the 
sultan's  amnesty  to  return ;  had  repaired  two  or  three 
rooms,  and  sat  down  to  end  her  days  among  the  scenes 
of  her  childhood,  among  the  ruins  of  her  father's  house. 
She  was  now  not  more  than  thirty;  her  countenance 
was  remarkably  pensive,  and  she  had  seen  enough  to 
drive  a  smile  for  ever  from  her  face.  The  meeting  be- 
tween her  and  my  friend  was  exceedingly  affecting,  par- 
ticularly on  her  part.  She  wept  bitterly,  though,  with 
the  elasticity  peculiai  to  the  Greek  c\iax^c\£;t)  >2(\ft  %tb^^ 

N2 
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soon  chased  away  the  tear.  She  invited  us  to  spend 
the  night  there,  pointing  to  the  divan,  and  promising  us 
cushions  and  coverlets.  We  accepted  her  invitation, 
and  again  set  forth  to  ramble  among  the  ruins. 

I,  bad  heard  that  an  American  missionary  had  lately 
come  into  the  island,  and  was  living  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  found  out  his  abode,  and  went  to  see 
him.  He  was  a  young  man  from  Virginia,  by  the  name 
of  •*•* ;  had  married  a  lady  from  Connecticut,  who  was 
unfortunately  sick  in  bed.  He  was  living  in  one  room  in 
the  comer  of  a  ruined  building,  but  was  then  engaged 
in  repairing  a  house  into  which  he  expected  to  remove 
soon.  As  an  American,  the  first  whom  they  had  seen 
in  that  distant  island,  they  invited  me  into  the  sickroom. 
In  a  strange  land,  and  among  a  people  whose  language 
they  did  not  understand,  they  seemed  to  be  all  in  all  to 
each  other ;  and  I  left  them,  probably  for  ever,  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  the  wife  might  soon  be  restored  to 
health,  that  hand  in  hand  they  might  sustain  each  other 
in  the  rough  path  before  them. 

Toward  evening  we  returned  to  the  house  of  my 
firiend^s  relative.  We  found  there  a  nephew,  a  young 
man  about  twenty-two,  and  a  cousin,  a  man  about  thirty- 
five,  both  accidentally  on  «  visit  to  the  island.  As  I 
looked  at  the  little  party  before  me,  sitting  around  a 
brazier  of  charcoal,  and  talking  earnestly  in  Greek,  I 
could  hardly  persuade  myself  that  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard  that  day  was  real.  All  that  I  had  ever  read  in 
history  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Turkish  character ;  all  the 
wild  stories  of  corsairs,  of  murdering,  capturing,  and 
carrying  into  captivity,  that  I  had  ever  read  in  romances, 
crowded  upon  me,  and  I  saw  lif  ing  witnesses  that  the 
Moodiest  records  of  history  and  the  wildest  creations  of 
romance  were  not  overcharged.    TVv&y  co\]i\sl  ^  \js^^\i^^ 
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BLlheiT  017VT1  persons  that  these  things  were  true.    They 

laad  all  been   stripped  of  their  property,  and  had  their 

\Louses  burned  over  their  heads ;  had  all  narrowly  es- 

caped  being   murdered;  and  had  all  suffered  in  their 

ikeaiest  and  dearest  connexions.     The  nephew,  then  a 

boy  nine  years  old,  had  been  saved  by  a  maidservant ; 

Us  father  had  been  murdered ;  a  brother,  a  sister,  and 

many  of  his  cousins,  were  at  that  moment,  and  had  been 

for  years,  in  slavery  among  the  Turks ;  my  friend,  with 

his  sister,  had  found  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  Austrian 

eonsul,  and  from  thence  had  escaped  into  Italy;  the 

cousin  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  forty  hostages  whowere 

hung,  and  was  the  only  member  of  his  father's  family 

that  escaped  death ;  while  our  pensive  and  amiable  host* 

ess,  a  bride  of  seventeen,  had  seen  her  young  husband 

murdered  before  her  eyes ;  had  herself  been  sold  into 

slavery,  and,  after  two  years'  servitude,  redeemed  by  her 

friends. 

In  the  morning  I  rose  early  and  walked  out  upon  the 
terrace.  Nature  had  put  on  a  different  garb.  The  wind 
had  fallen,  and  the  sun  was  shining  warmly  upon  a  scene 
of  softness  and  luxuriance  surpassing  all  that  I  had  ever 
heard  or  dreamed  of  the  beauty  of  the  islands  of  Greece. 
Away  with  all  that  I  said  about  Syra ;  skip  the  page. 
The  terrace  overlooked  the  garden  filled  with  orange, 
lemon,  almond,  and  fig  trees ;  with  plants,  roses,  and 
flowers  of  every  description,  growing  in  luxuriant  wild- 
ness.  But  the  view  was  not  confined  to  the  garden. 
Looking  back  to  the  harbour  of  Scio,  was  a  bold  range 
of  rugged  mountains  bounding  the  view  on  that  side ; 
on  the  right  was  the  sea,  then  calm  as  a  lake ;  on  both 
the  other  sides  were  ranges  of  mountains,  irregular  and 
picturesque  in  their  appearance,  verdant  and  blooming 
to  their  rery  auimmifi ;  and  wiihm  \)i:^M  \imV&>i^'^  ^^^^ 
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extent  of  perhaps  five  miles,  were  continued  gardens 
like  that  at  my  feet,  filled  with  the  choicest  fruit-trees, 
with  roses,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  rare  plants  and 
flowers  that  ever  unfolded  their  beauties  before  the  eyes 
of  man ;  above  all,  the  orange-trees,  the  peculiar  favour- 
ite of  the  island,  then  almost  in  full  bloom,  covered  with 
blossoms,  from  my  elevated  position  on  the  terrace  made 
the  whole  valley  appear  an  immense  bed  of  flowers. 
All,  too,  felt  the  freshening  influence  of  the  rain  ;  and  a 
gentle  breeze  brought  to  me  from  this  wilderness  of 
sweets  the  most  delicious  perfume  that  ever  greeted  the 
senses.  Do  not  think  me  extravagant  when  I  say  that, 
in  your  wildest  dreams,  you  could  never  fancy  so  rich 
and  beautiful  a  scene.  Even  among  ruins,  that  almost 
made  the  heart  break,  I  could  hardly  tear  my  eyes  from 
it.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on  earth.  It  is  em- 
phatically a  Paradise  lost,  for  the  hand  of  the  Turks  is 
upon  it ;  a  hand  that  withers  all  that  it  touches.  In 
vain  does  the  sultan  invite  the  survivors,  and  the  chil- 
dren made  orphans  by  his  bloody  massacre,  to  return ; 
in  vain  do  the  fruits  and  the  flowers,  the  sun  and  the 
soil,  invite  them  to  return ;  their  wounds  are  still  bleed- 
ing ;  they  cannot  forget  that  the  wild  beast's  paw  might 
again  be  upon  them,  and  that  their  own  blood  might  one 
day  moisten  the  flowers  which  grow  over  the  graves  of 
their  fathers.  But  I  must  leave  this  place.  I  could 
hardly  tear  myself  away  then,  and  I  love  to  linger  about 
it  now.  While  I  was  enjoying  the  luxury  of  the  ter- 
race a  messenger  came  from  the  captain  to  call  us  on 
board.  With  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  interest  I  bade 
farewell,  probably  for  ever,  to  my  sorrowing  hostess  and 
to  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Scio. 
We  mounted  our  mules,  and  in  an  hour  were  at  the 
port*    My  feelings  were  so  wiougYiX  \r^u  xSciaX  \  1^^ 
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my  blood  boil  at  the  first  Turk  I  met  in  the  streets. 
I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  sacrifice  him  to  the  shades  of 
the  murdered  Greeks.  I  wondered  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  kill  every  one  on  the  island.  I  wondered  that 
they  could  endure  the  sight  of  the  turban.  We  found 
that  the  captain  had  hurried  us  away  unnecessarily. 
We  could  not  get  out  of  the  harbour,  and  were  obliged 
to  lounge  about  the  town  all  day.  We  again  made  a 
circuit  among  the  ruins;  examined  particularly  those 
of  the  library,  where  we  found  an  old  woman  who  had 
once  been  an  attendant  there,  living  in  a  little  room  in 
the  cellar,  completely  buried  under  the  stones  of  the 
fallen  building;  and  returning,  sat  down  with  a  chi* 
bouk  before  the  door  of  an  old  Turkish  coffee-house 
fronting  the  harbour.  Here  I  met  an  original  in  the 
person  of  the  Dutch  consul.  He  was  an  old  Italian, 
and  had  been  in  America  during  the  revolutionary  war 
as  dragoman^  as  he  called  it,  to  the  Count  de  Grasse, 
though,  from  his  afterward  incidentally  speaking  of  the 
count  as  '^  my  master,"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
word  dragoman,  which  here  means  a  person  of  great 
character  and  trust,  may  be  interpreted  as  '^  valet  de 
chambre."  The  old  consul  was  in  Scio  during  the 
whole  of  the  massacre,  and  gave  me  many  interesting 
particulars  respecting  it.  He  hates  the  Greeks,  and 
spoke  with  great  indignation  about  the  manner  in 
which  their  dead  bodies  lay  strewed  about  the  streets 
for  months  after  the  massacre.  "  D — ^n  them,"  he  said, 
"he  could  not  go  anywhere  without  stumbling  over 
them."  As  I  began  to  have  some  apprehensions  about 
being  obliged  to  stay  here  another  night,  I  thought  I 
could  not  employ  my  time  better  than  in  trying  to  work 
out  of  the  consul  an  invitation  to  spend  it  with  him. 
But  the  old  fellow  was  too  much  for  ms.   ^\kKii\\«i- 
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gan  to  talk  about  the  unpleasantness  of  being  obliged 
to  spend  the  night  on  board,  and  the  impossibility  of 
spending  it  on  shore,  having  no  acquaintance  there,  he 
began  to  talk  poverty  in  the  most  up  and  down  terms. 
I  was  a  little  discouraged,  but  I  looked  at  his  military 
coat,  his  cocked  hat  and  cane,  and  considering  his  talk 
merely  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  inferior  style  of  house- 
keeping I  would  find,  was  ingeniously  working  things 
to  a  point,  when  he  sent  me  to  the  right  about  by  enu- 
merating the  little  instances  of  kindness  he  had  re- 
ceived from  strangers  who  happened  to  visit  the  island ; 
among  others,  from  one — he  had  his  name  in  his  pock- 
etbook ;  he  should  never  forget  him ;  perhaps  I  had 
heard  of  him — who,  at  parting,  shook  him  affectionately 
by  the  hand,  and  gave  him  a  doubloon  and  a  Spanish 
dollar.  I  hauled  off  from  the  representative  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  Holland,  and  perhaps,  before  this,  have  been 
served  up  to  some  new  visiter  as  the  ^^mean,  stingy 
American," 

In  the  evening  we  again  got  under  weigh ;  before 
morning  the  wind  was  again  blowing  dead  ahead ;  and 
about  midday  we  put  into  the  harbour  of  Foggi,  a  port 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  came  to  anchor  under  the  walls  of 
the  castle,  under  the  blood-red  Mussulman  flag.  We 
immediately  got  into  the  boat  to  go  ashore.  This  was 
my  fijst  port  in  Turkey.  A  huge  ugly  African,  marked 
with  the  smallpox,  with  two  pistols  and  a  yataghan  in  his 
belt,  stood  on  a  little  dock,  waited  till  we  were  in  the  act 
of  landing,  and  then  rushed  forward,  ferocious  as  a  tiger 
from  his  native  sands,  throwing  up  both  his  hands,  and 
roaring  out  "Quarantine."  This  was  a  new  thing  in  Tur- 
key. Heretofore  the  Turks,  with  their  fatalist  notions, 
had  neveT  taken  any  precautions  against  the  plague ;  but 
^jr  bad  become  fi^htened  by  the  leiubk  i«.n94s^  the 
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disease  vras  then  making  in  Egypt,  and  imposed  aquar« 
antine  upon  vessels  coming  from  thence.  We  were, 
howeyer,  suffered  to  land,  and  our  first  movement  was 
to  the  coffee-house  directly  in  front  of  the  dock.  The 
coffee-house  was  a  low  wooden  building,  covering  con- 
siderable ground,  with  a  large  piazza,  or^  rather,  project- 
ing roof  all  around  it.  Inside  and  out  there  was  a 
raised  platform  against  the  wall.  This  platform  was 
one  step  from  the  floor,  and  on  this  step  every  one  left 
his  shoes  before  taking  his  seat  on  the  matting.  There 
were,  perhaps,  fifty  Turks  inside  and  out;  sitting 
crosslegged,  smoking  the  chibouk,  and  drinking  coffee 
out  of  cups  not  larger  than  the  shell  of  a  Madeira-nut 

We  kicked  our  shoes  off  on  the  steps,  seated  our- 
selves on  a  mat  outside,  and  took  our  chibouk  and  cof- 
fee with  an  air  of  savoir  faire  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  worthiest  Moslem  of  them  alL  Verily,  said 
I,  as  I  looked  at  the  dozing,  smoking,  coffee-sipping 
congregation  around  me,  there  are  some  good  points 
about  the  Turks,  after  all.  They  never  think — that 
hurts  digestion ;  and  they  love  chibouks  and  coffee— 
that  shows  taste  and  feeling.  I  fell  into  their  humour, 
and  for  a  while  exchanged  nods  with  my  neighbours 
all  around.  Suddenly  the  bitterness  of  thought  came 
upon  me ;  I  found  that  my  pipe  was  exhausted.  I  re- 
plenished it,  and  took  a  sip  of  coffee.  Verily,  said  I, 
there  are  few  better  things  in  this  world  than  chibouks 
and  coffee  ;  they  even  make  men  forget  there  is  blood 
upon  their  hands.  The  thought  started  me  ;  I  shrank 
from  contact  with  my  neighbours,  cut  my  way  through 
the  volumes  of  smoke,  and  got  out  into  the  open  air. 

My  companion  joined  me.  We  entered  the  walls 
and  made  a  circuit  of  the  town.  It  was  a  dirty  little 
place,  having  one  prmcipal  street  lined  m\!ti  ^^-^ii^  ^ 
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bazars ;  every  third  shop,  almost,  being  a  cafteria,  where 
a  parcel  of  huge  turbaned  fellows  were  at  their  daily 
labours  of  smoking  pipes  and  drinking  coffee.  The 
first  thing  I  remarked  as  being  strikingly  different  from 
a  European  city  was  the  total  absence  of  women.  The 
streets  were  thronged  with  men,  and  not  a  woman  was 
to  be  seen,  except  occasionally  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
white  veil  or  a  pair  of  black  eyes  sparkling  through  the 
latticed  bars  of  a  window.  Afterward,  however,  in 
walking  outside  the  walls  into  the  country,  we  met  a 
large  party  of  women.  When  we  first  saw  them  they 
had  their  faces  uncovered ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  saw  us 
coming  toward  them,  they  stopped  and  arranged  their 
long  white  shawls,  winding  them  around  their  faces  so 
as  to  leave  barely  space  enough  uncovered  to  allow  them 
to  see  and  breathe,  but  so  that  it  was  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  distinguish  a  single  one  of  their  features. 
Going  on  in  the  direction  from  which  they  came, 
and  attracted  by  the  mourning  cypress,  we  came  to  a 
large  burying-ground.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  almost  washed  by  the  waves,  and  shaded  by  a 
thick  grove  of  the  funereal  tree.  There  is,  indeed, 
something  peculiarly  touching  in  the  appearance  of  this 
tree ;  it  seems  to  be  endowed  with  feelings,  and  to  mourn 
over  the  dead  it  shades.  The  monuments  were  gen- 
erally a  single  upright  slab  of  marble,  with  a  turban  on 
the  top.  There  were  many,  too,  in  form  like  one  of 
our  oblong  tombstones ;  and,  instead  of  a  slab  ^f  mar- 
ble over  the  top,  the  interior  was  filled  with  earth,  and 
the  surface  overrun  with  roses,  evergreens,  and  flowers. 
The  burying-grounds  in  the  East  are  always  favourite 
places  for  walking  in ;  and  it  is  a  favourite  occupation 
6f  the  Turkish  women  to  watch  and  water  the  flowers 
growing  over  the  graves  of  their  friends- 
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Toward  evening  we  returned  to  the  harbour.  I  with- 
drew from  my  compaiuony  and,  leaning  against  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  door  of  a  mina- 
ret, watching  till  the  muezzin  should  appear,  and,  for  the 
last  time  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  call  all  good  Mus- 
sulmans to  prayer.  The  door  opens  toward  Mecca,  and 
a  little  before  dark  the  muezzin  came  out,  and,  leaning 
over  the  railing  with  his  face  toward  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet,  in  a  voice,  every  tone  of  which  fell  distinctly 
upon  my  ear,  made  that  solemn  call  which,  from  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  has  been  addressed  five  times  a  day 
from  the  tops  of  the  minarets  to  the  sons  of  the  faithful. 
''Allah!  Allah!  God  is  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet  To  prayer !  to  prayer !"  Immediately  an  old 
Turk  by  my  side  fell  upon  his  knees,  with  his  face  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Prophet ;  ten  times,  in  quick  succession, 
he  bowed  his  forehead  till  it  touched  the  earth ;  then 
clasped  his  hands  and  prayed.  I  never  saw  more  rapt 
devotion  than  in  this  pious  old  Mussulman.  I  have  often 
marked  in  Italy  the  severe  observance  of  religious  cere- 
monies ;  I  have  seen,  for  instance,  at  Rome,  fifty  pen- 
itents at  a  time  mounting  on  their  knees,  and  kissing, 
as  they  mounted,  the  steps  of  the  Scala  Santa,  or  holy 
staircase,  by  which,  as  the  priests  tell  them,  our  Sav- 
iour ascended  into  the  presence  of  Pontius  Pilate.  I 
have  seen  the  Greek  prostrate  himself  before  a  picture 
until  he  was  physically  exhausted ;  and  I  have  seen  the 
humble  and  pious  Christian  at  his  prayers,  beneath  the 
simple  fanes  and  before  the  peaceful  altars  of  my  own 
land ;  but  I  never  saw  that  perfect  abandonment  with 
which  a  Turk  gives  himself  up  to  his  God  in  prayer. 
He  is  perfectly  abstracted  from  the  things  of  this  world; 
he  does  not  regard  time  or  place ;  in  his  closet  or  in 
the  Btreet,  alone  or  in  a  crowd,  he  seeB  TVO\!lcv\xv%)\k<^\i^vs!& 
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nothing ;  the  world  is  a  blank ;  his  God  is  everything. 
He  is  lost  in  the  intensity  of  his  devotion.  It  is  a  spec- 
tacle almost  sublime,  and  for  the  moment  you  forget 
the  polluted  fountain  of  his  religion,  and  the  thousand 
crimes  it  sanctions,  in  your  admiration  of  his  sincerity 
and  faith. 

Not  being  able  to  find  any  place  where  we  could  sleep 
ashore,  except  on  one  of  the  mats  of  the  coffee-house, 
head  and  heels  "with  a  dozen  Turks,  we  went  on  board, 
and  toward  morning  again  got  under  weigh.  We  beat 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  but,  with  the  si- 
rocco blowing  directly  in  our  teeth,  it  was  impossible  to 
go  farther.  We  made  two  or  three  attempts  to  enter,  but 
in  tacking  the  last  time  our  old  brig,  which  had  hardly 
ballast  enough  to  keep  her  keel  under  water,  received 
such  a  rough  shaking  that  we  got  her  away  before  the 
wind,  and  at  three  o'clock  P.M.  were  again  anchored 
in  the  harbour  of  Foggi.  I  now  began  to  think  that 
there  was  a  spell  upon  my  movements,  and  that  Smyr- 
na, which  was  becoming  to  me  a  sort  of  land  of  prom- 
ise, would  never  greet  my  longing  eyes. 

I  was  somewhat  comforted,  however,  by  remembering 
that  I  had  never  yet  reached  any  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  which  I  had  sailed,  without  touching  at  one 
or  two  intermediate  ports ;  and  that,  so  far,  I  had  always 
worked  right  at  last.  I  was  still  farther  comforted  by 
our  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  procure  lodg- 
ing ashore,  at  the  house  of  a  Greek,  the  son  of  a  priest. 
It  was  the  Saturday  before  Easter  Sunday,  and  the  res- 
urrection of  our  Saviour  was  to  be  celebrated  at  mid- 
night, or,  rather,  the  beginning  of  the  next  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church. 
It  was  also  the  last  of  the  forty  days'  fasting,  and  the 
next  day  commenced  feasting,    Swpi^T  "99^  ^^'g%xftd 
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{oi  US,  at  \7hlch  meat  was  put  on  the  table  for  me  only ; 
my  Greek  friend  bei%  supposed  not  to  eat  meat  during 
the  days  of  fasting.  He  had  beeny^however,  two  years 
out  of  Greece ;  and  though  he  did  not  like  to  offend  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  he  did  not  like  fasting.  I 
felt  for  my  fellow-traveller ;  and,  cutting  up  some  meat 
in  small  parcels,  kept  my  eye  upon  the  door  while  he 
whipped  them  into  his  mouth.  After  supper  we  lay 
down  upon  the  divan,  with  large  quilts  over  us,  my  friend 
having  promised  to  rise  at  twelve  o'clock  and  accom- 
pany me  to  the  Greek  church. 

At  midnight  we  were  roused  by  the  chant  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  streets,  on  their  way  to  the  church.  We 
turned  out,  and  fell  into  a  procession  of  five  hundred 
people,  making  the  streets  as  light  as  day  with  their 
torches.  At  the  door  of  the  church  we  found  our  host, 
sitting  at  a  table  with  a  parcel  of  wax  tapers  on  one 
side  and  a  box  to  receive  money  on  the  other.  We  each 
bought  a  taper  and  went  in.  After  remaining  there  at 
least  two  hours,  listening  to  a  monotonous  and  unintel- 
ligible routine  of  prayers  and  chants,  the  priests  came 
out  of  the  holy  doors,  bearing  aloft  an  image  of  our  Sav- 
iour on  the  cross,  ornamented  with  gold  leaf,  tassels, 
and  festoons  of  artificial  flowers ;  passed  through  the 
church,  and  out  of  the  opposite  door.  The  Greeks  light- 
ed their  tapers  and  formed  into  a  procession  behind 
them,  and  we  did  the  same.  Immediately  outside  the 
door,  up  the  staircase,  and  on  each  side  of  the  cprridor, 
allowing  merely  room  enough  for  the  procession  to  pass, 
were  arranged  the  women,  dressed  in  white,  with  long 
white  veils,  thrown  back  from  their  faces  however,  laid 
smooth  over  the  tops  of  their  heads,  and  hanging  down 
to  their  feet.  Nearly  every  woman,  old  or  young,  had 
t  ckUd  in  ber  armss    In  fact,  theie  ^e^m^di  V>\^  ^a^ 
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great  a  mustering  of  children  as  of  men  and  women, 
and,  for  aught  that  I  could  see,  as  much  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  former  as  the  latter.  A  continued  chant 
was  kept  up  during  the  movements  of  the  procession, 
and  perhaps  for  half  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the 
priests  at  the  courtyard,  when  it  rose  to  a  tremendous 
burst.  The  torches  were  waved  in  the  air ;  a  wild,  un- 
meaning, and  discordant  scream  or  yell  rang  through 
the  hollow  cloisters,  and  half  a  dozen  pistols,  two  or 
three  muskets,  and  twenty  or  thirty  crackers  were  fired. 
This  was  intended  as  a  feu-de-joie,  and  was  supposed  to 
mark  the  precise  moment  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 
In  a  few  moments  the  phrensy  seemed  to  pass  away ; 
the  noise  fell  from  a  wild  clamour  to  a  slow  chant,  and 
the  procession  returned  to  the  church.  The  scene  was 
striking,  particularly  the  part  outside  the  church ;  the 
dead  of  night ;  the  waving  of  torches ;  the  women  with 
their  long  white  dresses,  and  the  children  in  their  arms, 
&c. ;  but,  from  beginning  to  end,  there  was  nothing  sol- 
emn in  it. 

Returned  to  the  church,  a  priest  came  round  with  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour  risen;  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
make  it  out,  holding  in  his  hand  the  Greek  flag,  fol- 
lowed by  another  priest  with  a  plate  to  receive  contri- 
butions. He  held  out  the  picture  to  be  kissed,  then 
turned  his  hand  to  receive  the  same  act  of  devotion, 
keeping  his  eye  all  the  time  upon  the  plate  which  fol- 
lowed to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  pious,  as  a  sort  of 
payment  for  the  privilege  of  the  kiss.  His  manner 
reminded  me  of  the  Dutch  parson,  who,  immediately 
after  pronouncing  a  couple  man  and  wife,  touching 
the  bridegroom  with  his  elbow,  said,  "And  now  where 
ish  mine  dollar?"  I  kissed  the  picture,  dodged  his 
iaucklea,  paid  my  money,  and  left  the  c^xndi.  IVaA. 
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been  there  four  hours,  during  which  time,  perhaps, 
more  than  a  thousand  persons  had  been  completely  ab- 
«oibed  in  their  religious  ceremonies ;  and  though  be* 
ginning  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  have  seen  more 
yawning  at  the  theatre  or  at  an  Italian  opera  than  I 
saw  there.  They  now  began  to  disperse,  though  I  re- 
member I  left  a  crowd  of  regular  amateurs,  at  the  head 
of  whom  were  our  sailors,  still  hanging  round  the  desk 
of  an  exhorting  priest,  with  an  earnestness  that  showed 
a  still  craving  appetite. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Turks  look  with  contempt 
upon  Christians,  for  they  have  constantly  under  their 
eyes  the  disgusting  mummeries  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  see  nothing  of  the  pure  and  sublime  principles  our 
religion  inculcates.  StiU,  however,  there  was  some- 
thing striking  and  interesting  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Greeks  in  this  Turkish  town  had  kept  themselves, 
as  it  were,  a  peculiar  people,  and,  in  spite  of  the  brands 
of  "  dog"  and  "  infidel,"  held  fast  to  the  religion  they 
received  from  their  fathers.  There  was  nothing  inter- 
esting about  them  as  Greeks ;  they  had  taken  no  part 
with  their  countrymen  in  their  glorious  struggle  for  lib- 
erty; they  were  engaged  in  petty  business,  and  bar- 
tered the  precious  chance  of  freedom  once  before  them 
for  base  profits  and  ignoble  ease ;  and  even  now  were 
content  to  live  in  chains,  and  kiss  the  rod  that  smote 
them. 

We  returned  to  the  house  where  we  had  slept ;  and, 
after  coffee,  in  company  with  our  host  and  his  father, 
the  priest,  sat  down  to  a  ineal,  in  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  forty  days,  they  ate  meat.  I  had  often  re- 
marked the  religious  observance  of  fast  days  among 
the  conunon  people  in  Greece.  In  travelling  th^^fe  I 
iad  more  than  once  offered  an  egg  X<^  m^  ^x^  cscl  ^ 
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fast  day,  but  never  could  get  one  to  accept  anything 
that  came  so  near  to  animal  food,  though,  by  a  strange 
confusion  of  the  principles  of  religious  obligation,  per- 
haps the  same  man  would  not  have  hesitated  to  commit 
murder  if  he  had  any  inducement  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Hill, 
at  Athens,  told  me  that,  upon  one  occasion,  a  little  girl 
in  her  school  refused  to  eat  a  piece  of  cake  because  it 
was  made  with  eggs. 

At  daylight  I  was  lying  on  the  floor  looking  through 
a  crevice  of  the  window-shutter  at  the  door  of  the  mina- 
ret, waiting  for  the  muezzin's  morning  cry  to  prayer. 
At  six  o'clock  I  went  out,  and  finding  the  wind  still  in 
the  same  quarter,  without  any  apparent  prospect  of 
change,  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  leave  the  vessel 
and  go  on  by  land.  My  friend  and  fellow-passenger 
was  also  very  anxious  to  get  to  Smyrna,  but  would  not 
accompany  me,  from  an  indefinite  apprehension  of 
plague,  robbers,  &c.  I  had  heard  so  many  of  these 
rumours,  all  of  which  had  proved  to  be  unfounded,  that 
I  put  no  faith  in  any  of  them.  I  found  a  Turk  who 
engaged  to  take  me  through  in  fourteen  hours ;  and  at 
seven  o'clock  I  was  in  my  saddle,  charged  with  a  dozen 
letters  from  captains,,  supercargoes,  and  passengers, 
whom  I  left  behind  waiting  for  a  change  of  wind. 

My  Tartar  was  a  big  swarthy  fellow,  with  an  extent 
of  beard  and  mustaches  unusual  even  among  his  beard- 
ed countrymen.  He  was  armed  with  a  pair  of  enor- 
mous pistols  and  a  yataghan,  and  was,  altogether,  a  for- 
midable fellow  to  look  upon.  But  there  was  a  some- 
thing about  him  that  I  liked.  There  was  a  doggedness, 
a  downright  stubbornness  that  seemed  honest.  I  knew 
nothing  about  him.  I  picked  him  up  in  the  street,  and 
took  bim  in  preference  to  others  who  ofiered,  because 
Ife  would  not  be  bealeu  down  in  Ma  i^uce.  ^\axl  ^ 
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saw  me  seated  on  my  horse  he  stood  by  my  side  a  lit« 
tie  distance  off,  and  looking  at  me  without  opening  his 
lips,  drew  his  belt  tight  around  him,  and  adjusted  his 
pistols  and  yataghan.  His  manner  seemed  to  say  that 
he  took  charge  of  me  as  a  bale  of  goods,  to  be  paid  for 
on  safe  delivery,  and  that  he  would  carry  me  through 
with  fire  and  sword,  if  necessary.  And  now,  said  I, 
"  Let  fate  do  her  worst ;"  I  have  a  good  horse  under  me, 
and  in  fourteen  hours  I  shall  be  in  Smyrna.  "  Blow 
winds  and  crack  your  cheeks ;"  I  defy  you. 

My  Tartar  led  off  at  a  brisk  trot,  never  opening  his 
lips  nor  turning  his  head  except  occasionally  to  see 
how  I  followed  him  across  a  stream.  At  about  ten 
o'clock  he  turned  off  from  the  horsepath  into  a  piece  of 
fine  pasture,  and,  slipping  the  bridle  off  his  horse,  turned 
him  loose  to  feed.  He  then  did  the  same  with  mine, 
and,  spreading  my  cloak  on  the  ground  for  me  to  sit 
upon,  sat  down  by  my  side  and  opened  his  wallet.  His 
manner  seemed  to  intimate  a  disposition  to  throw  pro- 
Tisions  into  a  common  stock,  no  doubt  expecting  the 
gain  to  be  on  his  side ;  but  as  I  could  only  contribute  a 
couple  of  rolls  of  bread  which  I  bought  as  we  rode 
through  the  town,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  con* 
sidered  me  rather  a  sponge. 

While  we  were  sitting  there  a  travelling  party  came 
»p,  consisting  of  five  Turks  and  three  women.  The 
women  were  on  horseback,  riding  crosswise,  though 
there  were  so  many  quilts,  cushions,  &c.,  piled  on  the 
hacks  of  their  horses  that  they  sat  rather  on  seats  than 
on  saddles.  After  a  few  words  of  parley  with  my  Tar- 
tar, the  men  lifted  the  women  from  the  horses,  taking 
them  in  their  arms,  and,  as  it  were,  hauling  them  off, 
not  very  gracefully,  but  very  kindly;  and,  spreading 
ibeir  quilts  on  the  ground  a  short  dislaxkCt  iioiSi\»)\^£SXiK^ 
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their  horses  loose  to  feed,  and  sat  down  to  make  their 
morning  meal.  An  unusual  and  happy  thing  for  me, 
the  women  had  their  faces  uncovered  nearly  all  the 
time,  though  they  could  not  well  have  carried  on  the 
process  of  eating  with  them  muffled  up  in  the  usual 
style.  One  of  the  women  was  old,  the  other  two  were 
exceedingly  young  ;  neither  of  them  more  than  sixteen ; 
each  had  a  child  in  her  arms,  and,  without  any  allow- 
ance for  time  and  place,  both  were  exceedingly  beautiful. 
I  do  not  say  so  under  the  influence  of  the  particular 
circumstances  of  our  meeting,  nor  with  the  view  of 
making  an  incident  of  it,  but  I  would  have  singled  them 
out  as  such  if  I  had  met  them  in  a  ballroom  at  home. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  their  delicacy  of  figure 
and  complexion.  Notwithstanding  their  laughing  faces, 
their  mirth,  and  the  kind  treatment  of  the  men,  I  could 
not  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  they  were  caged  birds 
longing  to  be  free.  I  could  not  believe  that  a  woman 
belonging  to  a  Turk  could  be  otherwise  than  unhap- 
py. Unfortunately,  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
their  language ;  and  as  they  looked  from  their  turbaned 
lords  to  my  stiff  hat  and  frockcoat,  they  seemed  to  re- 
gard me  as  something  the  Tartar  had  just  caught  and 
was  taking  up  to  Constantinople  as  a  present  to  the 
sultan.  I  endeavoured  to  show,  however,  that  I  was  not 
the  wild  thing  they  took  me  to  be ;  that  I  had  an  eye 
to  admire  their  beauty,  and  a  heart  to  feel  for  their 
servitude.  I  tried  to  procure  from  them  some  signal 
of  distress ;  I  did  all  that  I  could  to  get  some  sign  to 
come  to  their  rescue,  and  to  make  myself  generally 
agreeable.  I  looked  sentimentally.  This  they  did  not 
seem  to  understand  at  all.  I  smiled ;  this  seemed  to 
please  them  better;  and  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  a 
paiat  lang^  have  airiyed,  but  my  T%xUx  \x»xn!^\sA 
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away ;  and  I  parted  on  the  wild  plains  of  Turkey  with 
two  young  and  beautiful  women,  leading  almost  a  sav- 
age life,  whose  personal  graces  would  have  made  them 
ornaments  in  polished  and  refined  society.  Verily,  said 
I,  the  Turks  are  not  so  bad,  after  all ;  they  have  hand- 
some  wives,  and  a  handsome  wife  comes  next  after  chi- 
bouks and  coffee. 

I  was  now  reminded  at  every  step  of  my  being  in  an 
oriental  country  by  the  caravans  I  was  constantly  meet- 
ing. Caravans  and  camels  are  more  or  less  associated 
with  all  the  fairy  scenes  and  glowing  pictures  of  the 
East.  They  have  always  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind  with  a  sort  of  poetical  imagery,  and  they  certainly 
have  a  fine  effect  in  a  description  or  in  a  picture ;  but, 
after  all,  they  are  ugly-looking  things  to  meet  on  the 
road.  I  would  rather  see  the  two  young  Turk-e5565  again 
than  all  the  caravans  in  the  East.  The  caravan  is  con- 
ducted by  a  guide  on  a  donkey,  with  a  halter  attached 
to  the  first  camel,  and  so  on  from  camel  to  camel 
through  the  whole  caravan.  The  camel  is  an  exceed- 
ingly ugly  animal  in  his  proportions,  and  there  is  a  dead 
uniformity  in  his  movement ;  with  a  dead,  vacant  ex- 
pression in  his  face,  that  is  really  distressing.  If  a  man 
were  dying  of  thirst  in  the  desert,  it  would  be  enough 
to  drive  him  to  distraction  to  look  in  the  cool,  uncon- 
cerned, and  imperturbable  face  of  his  camel.  But  their 
value  is  inestimable  in  a  country  like  this,  where  there 
are  no  carriage  roads,  and  where  deserts  and  drought 
present  themselves  in  every  direction. 

One  of  the  camel  scenes,  the  encampment,  is  very 
picturesque,  the  camels  arranged  around  on  their  knees 
in  a  circle,  with  their  heads  to  the  centre,  and  the  camel 
drivers  with  their  bales  piled  up  within;  and  I  was 
struck  with  another  scene ;  we  came  \o  \ke  \)Qt^<e;t9»  ^V 
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a  streanQi  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  in  a  boat. 
The  boat  was  then  on  the  other  side,  and  the  boatman 
and  camel  driver  were  trying  to  get  on  board  some 
camels.  When  we  came  up  they  had  got  three  on 
board,  down  on  their  knees  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  were  then  in  the  act  of  coercing  the  fourth.  The 
poor  brute  was  frightened  terribly ;  resisted  with  all  his 
mighty  and  put  forth  most  piteous  cries ;  I  do  not  know 
a  more  distressing  noise  than  the  cry  of  a  brute  suffer- 
ing from  fear ;  it  seems  to  partake  of  the  feeling  that 
causes  it,  and  carries  with  it  something  fearful;  but 
the  cries  of  the  poor  brute  were  vain ;  they  got  him  on 
board,  and  in  the  same  way  urged  on  board  three  others. 
They  then  threw  in  the  donkey,  and  seven  camels  and 
the  donkey  were  so  stowed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
that  they  did  not  take  up  much  more  room  than  calves 
on  board  of  our  country  boats. 

In  the  afternoon  I  met  another  travelling  party  of  an 
, entirely  different  description.  If  before  I  had  occa- 
sionally any  doubts  or  misgivings  as  to  the  reality  of 
my  situation ;  if  sometimes  it  seemed  to  be  merely  a 
dream,  that  it  could  not  be  that  I  was  so  far  from  home, 
wandering  alone  on  the  plains  of  Asia,  with  a  guide 
whom  I  never  saw  till  that  morning,  whose  language  I 
could  not  understand,  and  upon  whose  faith  I  could  not 
rely ;  if  the  scenes  of  turbaned  Turks,  of  veiled  women, 
of  caravans  and  camels,  of  graveyards  with  their  mourn- 
ing cypress  and  thousands  of  tombstones,  where  every 
trace  of  the  cities  which  supplied  them  with  their  dead 
had  entirely  disappeared ;  if  these  and  the  other  strange 
scenes  around  me  would  seem  to  be  the  mere  creations 
of  a  roving  imagination,  the  party  which  I  met  now 
wsa  80  marked  in  its  character,  so  peculiar  to  an  orien- 
Ul  country,  and  to  an  oriental  co\iiiXry  oiiV^)  >3;i^x  ^ 
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roused  me  from  my  wakbg  dreams,  fixed  my  wander- 
ing thoughtSy  and  convinced  me,  beyond  all  peradven* 
ture,  that  I  was  indeed  far  from  home,  among  a  people 
^' whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  and  whose 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways ;"  in  short,  in  a  land  where 
ladies  are  not  the  omnipotent  creatures  that  they  are 
with  us. 

This  party  was  no  other  than  the  ladies  of  a  harem. 
They  were  all  dressed  in  white,  with  their  white  shawls 
wrapped  around  their  faces,  so  that  they  effectually 
concealed  every  feature,  and  could  bring  to  bear  only 
the  artillery  of  their  eyes.  I  found  this,  however,  to 
be  very  potent,  as  it  left  so  much  room  for  the  imagi* 
nation ;  and  it  was  a  very  easy  matter  to  make  a  Fati- 
ma  of  every  one  of  them.  They  were  all  on  horseback, 
not  riding  sidewise,  but  otherwise  ;  though  I  observed, 
as  before,  that  their  saddles  were  so  prepared  that  their 
delicate  limbs  were  not  subject  to  that  extreme  expan- 
sion required  by  the  saddle  of  the  rougher  sex.  They 
were  escorted  by  a  party  of  armed  Turks,  iand  followed 
by  a  man  in  Frank  dress,  who,  as  I  after  understood, 
was  the  physician  of  the  harem.  They  were  thirteen 
in  number,  just  a  baker's  dozen,  and  belonged  to  a 
pacha  who  was  making  his  annual  tour  of  the  different 
posts  under  his  government,  and  had  sent  them  on  be- 
fore to  have  the  household  matters  all  arranged  upon 
his  arrival.  And  no  doubt,  also,  they  were  to  be  in 
readiness  to  receive  him  with  their  smiles ;  and  if  they 
continued  in  the  same  humour  in  which  I  saw  them, 
he  must  have  been  a  happy  man  who  could  call  them 
all  his  own.  I  had  not  fairly  recovered  from  the  cries 
of  the  poor  camel  when  I  heard  their  merry  voices : 
verily,  thought  I,  stopping  to  catch  the  last  musical 
notes,  there  are  exceedingly  good  i^m\;i^  ^^\Cl  "^ 
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Turks :  chibouks,  coffee,  and  as  many  wives  as  they 
please.  It  made  me  whistle  to  think  of  it.  Oh,  thought 
I,  that  some  of  our  ladies  could  see  these  things  ;  that 
some  haughty  beauty,  at  whose  feet  dozens  of  worthy 
and  amiable  young  gentlemen  are  sighing  themselves 
into  premature  wrinkles  and  ugliness,  might  see  these 
things. 

I  am  no  rash  innovator.  I  would  not  sweep  away 
the  estabhshed  customs  of  our  state  of  society.  I  would 
not  lay  my  meddling  fingers  upon  the  admitted  prerog- 
atives of  our  ladies ;  but  I  cannot  help  asking  myself 
if,  in  the  rapid  changes  of  this  turning  world,  changes 
which  completely  alter  rocks  and  the  hardest  substances 
of  nature,  it  may  not  by  possibility  happen  that  the  ten- 
our  of  a  lady's  humour  will  change.  What  a  goodly 
spectacle  to  see  those  who  are  never  content  without  ar 
dozen  admirers  in  their  train,  following  by  dozens  in  the 
train  of  one  man  !  But  I  fear  me  much  that  this  will 
never  be,  at  least  in  our  day.  Our  system  of  education 
is  radically  wrong.  The  human  mind,  says  some  phi- 
losopher, and  the  gentleman  is  right,  is  Uke  the  sand 
upon  the  shore  of  the  sea.  You  may  write  upon  it 
what  character  you  please.  We  begin  by  writing  upon 
their  innocent  unformed  minds,  that,  ''  Born  for  their 
use,  we  live  but  to  oblige  them.**  The  consequence  is, 
I  will  not  say  what ;  for  I  hope  to  return  among  them 
and  kiss  the  rod  in  some  fair  hand ;  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  here  the  '*  twig  is  so  bent"  that  they  become  as 
gentle,  as  docile,  and  as  tractable  as  any  domestic  ani- 
mal. I  say  again,  there  are  many  exceeding  good 
points  about  the  Turks. 

At  about  six  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  Smyrna,  on 

the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and  still  a  long  way  off. 

At  dusk  we  were  directly  oppo^Ue  tihe  cyV^  \  vbsi  ^* 
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though  we  had  yet  to  make  a  long  circuit  round  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  I  was  revelling  in  the  bright  prospect 
before  me.  Dreams  of  pulUng  off  my  pantaloons ;  de* 
lightful  visions  of  clean  sheets  and  a  Christian  bed  flit« 
ted  before  my  eyes.  Yes,  said  I  to  my  pantaloons  and 
shirt,  ye  worthy  and  faithful  servants,  this  night  ye 
shall  have  rest.  While  other  garments  have  fallen 
from  me  by  the  way,  ye  have  stuck  to  me.  And  thou, 
my  gray  pantaloons,  little  did  the  neat  Parisian  tailor 
who  made  thee  think  that  the  strength  of  his  stitching 
would  ever  be  tested  by  three  weeks'  uninterrupted 
wear ;  but  to-morrow  thou  shalt  go  into  the  hands  of  a 
master,  who  shall  sew  on  thy  buttons  and  sew  up  thy 
rents:  and  thou,  my — I  was  going  on  with  words  of 
the  same  affectionate  import  to  my  shirt,  stockings,  and 
drawers,  which,  however,  did  not  deserve  so  well  of 
me,  for  they  had  in  a  measure  dropped  off  on  the  way, 
when  my  Tartar  came  to  a  dead  stop  before  the  door 
of  a  cabin,  dismounted,  and  made  signs  to  me  to  do 
the  same.  But  I  began  now  to  have  some  notions  of 
my  own ;  heretofore  I  had  been  perfectly  passive ;  I 
had  always  done  as  I  was  told,  but  in  sight  of  Smyrna 
I  became  restiff.  I  talked  and  shouted  to  him,  pointed 
to  the  city,  and  turned  my  horse  as  though  I  was  going 
on  alone.  My  Tartar,  however,  paid  no  attention  to 
me ;  he  very  coolly  took  off  my  carpet-bag  and  carried 
it  into  the  cabin,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  sat  down  by  the 
door,  looking  at  me  with  the  most  imperturbable  gravity. 
I  had  hardly  had  time  to  admire  his  impudence,  and 
to  calculate  the  chances  of  my  being  able,  alone  at 
night,  to  cross  the  many  streams  which  emptied  into 
the  gulf,  when  the  wind,  which  had  been  rising  for 
some  time,  became  very  violent,  and  the  rain  began  to 
fall  in  torrents.  With  a  sigh  I  bad^  i^^^€^  X^  "^ 
Vol.  I.—P 
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bright  visions  that  had  deluded  me,  gave  another  sigh 
to  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  calculations,  the  cup 
and  the  lip,  &c.,  and  took  refuge  in  the  cabin. 

What  a  substitute  for  the  pretty  little  picture  I  had 
drawn !  Three  Turks  were  sitting  round  a  brazier  of 
charcoal  frying  doughballs.  Three  rugs  were  spread  in 
three  comers  of  the  cabin,  and  over  each  of  them  were 
the  eternal  pistols  and  yataghan.  There  was  nothing 
there  to  defend ;  their  miserable  lives  were  not  worth 
taking ;  why  were  these  weapons  there  ?  The  Turks 
at  first  took  no  notice  of  me,  and  I  had  now  to  make 
amends  for  my  backwardness  in  entering.  I  resolved 
to  go  to  work  boldly,  and  at  once  elbowed  among  them 
for  a  seat  around  the  brazier.  The  one  next  me  on  my 
right  seemed  a  little  struck  by  my  easy  ways ;  he  put 
his  hand  on  his  ribs  to  feel  how  far  my  elbow  had  pen- 
etrated, and  then  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  of- 
fered it  to  me.  The  ice  broken,  I  smoked  the  pipe  to 
the  last  whiff,  and  handed  it  to  him  to  be  refilled ;  with 
all  the  horrors  of  dyspepsy  before  my  eyes,  I  scrambled 
with  them  for  the  last  doughball,  and,  when  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  them  was  particularly  directed  toward  me, 
took  out  my  watch,  held  it  over  the  lamp,  and  wound  it 
up.  I  addressed  myself  particularly  to  the  one  who  had 
first  taken  notice  of  me,  and  made  myself  extremely 
agreeable  by  always  smoking  his  pipe.  After  coffee 
and  half  a  dozen  pipes,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that 
I  was  to  sleep  with  him  upon  his  mat,  at  which  I  slapped 
him  on  the  back  and  cried  out,  "  Bono,"  having  heard 
him  use  that  word  apparently  with  a  knowledge  of  its 
meaning. 

I  was  surprised  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  see 

one  of  them  begin  to  undress,  knowing  that  such  was 

tiot  the  custom  of  the  country,  but  {own^i  \!l[^\i  \X  "vi^ 
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only  a  temporary  disrobing  for  sporting  purposes,  to 
hunt  fleas  and  bedbugs ;  by  which  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  the  Turkish  with  some  I  had  brought 
with  me  from  Greece ;  and  though  the  Turk  had  great 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his,  I  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  mine.     I  now  began  to  be  drowsy,  and  should  soon 
have  fallen  asleep ;  but  the  youngest  of  the  party,  a  sickly 
and  sentimental  young  man,  melancholy  and  musicd, 
and,  no  doubt,  in  love,  brought  out  the  common  Turkish 
instrument,  a  sort  of  guitar,  on  which  he  worked  with 
untiring  vivacity,  keeping  time  with  his  Jiead  and  heels. 
My  friend  accompanied  him  with  his  voice,  and  this 
brought  out  my  Tartar,  who  joined  in  with  groans  and 
grunts  which  might  have  waked  the  dead.    But  my 
cup  was  not  yet  full.    During  the  musical  festival  my 
friend  and  intended  bedfellow  took  down  from  a  shelf 
above  me  a  large  plaster,  which  he  warmed  over  the 
brazier.    He  then  unrolled  his  turban,  took  off  a  plas- 
ter from  the  back  of  his  head,  and  disclosed  a  wound, 
raw,  gory,  and  ghastly,  that  made  my  heart  sink  within 
me :  I  knew  that  the  plague  was  about  Smyrna ;  I  had 
heard  that  it  was  on  this  road ;  I  involuntarily  recurred 
to  the  Italian  prayer,  "  Save  me  from  the  three  miseries 
of  the  Levant :  plague,  fire,  and  the  dragoman."    I  shut 
my  eyes ;  I  had  slept  but  two  hours  the  night  before ; 
had  ridden  twelve  hours  that  day  on  horseback ;  I  drew 
my  cloak  around  me ;  my  head  sank  upon  my  carpet- 
bag, and  I  fell  asleep,  leaving  the  four  Turks  playing 
cards  on  the  bottom  of  a  pewter  plate.     Once  during  the 
night  I  was  awakened  by  my  bedfellow's  mustaches 
'  tickling  my  lips.    I  turned  my  back  and  slept  on. 
In  the  morning  my  Tartar,  with  one  jerk,  stood  me 
upright  on  the  floor,  and  holding  me  in  that  position 
until  I  got  awake,  kicked  open  the  dooi^  «xA  ^o\sv\a^\^ 
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my  horse  standing  before  it  ready  saddled  and  bridled. 
In  three  hours  I  was  crossing  the  caravan  bridge,  a 
bridge  over  the  beautiful  Melissus,  on  the  banks  of 
which  Homer  was  born ;  and  picking  my  way  among 
caravans,  which  for  ages  have  continued  to  cross  this 
bridge  laden  with  all  the  riches  of  the  East,  I  entered 
the  long-looked-for  city  of  Smyrna,  a  city  that  has 
braved  the  reiterated  efforts  of  conflagrations,  plagues, 
and  earthquakes;  ten  times  destroyed,  and  ten  times 
risen  from  her  ruins ;  the  queen  of  the  cities  of  Anato- 
lia ;  extolled  by  the  ancients  as  Smyrna  the  lovely,  the 
crown  of  Ionia,  the  pride  of  Asia.  But  old  things  have 
passed  away,  and  the  ancient  city  now  figures  only 
under  the  head  of  arrivals  in  a  newspaper,  in  the  words 
and  figures  following,  that  is  to  say,  '*  Brig  Betsy,  Baker 
master,  57  days  from  Smyrna,  with  figs  and  raisins  to 
order.    Mastic  dull,  opium  rising." 

In  half  an  hour  I  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
Turkish  bath ;  lolled  half  an  hour  on  a  divan,  with 
chibouk  and  coffee,  and  came  out  fresh  as  if  I  had 
spent  the  last  three  weeks  training  for  the  ring.  Oh, 
these  Turks  are  luxurious  dogs.  Chibouks,  coffee,  hot 
baths,  and  as  many  wives  as  they  please.  What  a  cat- 
alogue of  human  enjoyments !  But  I  intend  Smyrna 
as  a  place  of  rest,  and,  in  charity,  give  you  the  benefit 

of  it. 

•  •  • 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Fint  Sight  of  Smymi.— Unveiled  Women.— Ruini  of  Epheaos.— Ruin,  all 
Rain. — ^Temple  of  Diana.— Encoanter  with  a  Wolf.— Lore  at  first  Sight 
—Gatherings  on  the  Road. 

{Anothtr  Utter,) 

My  dbar  ••••••, 

After  my  bath  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  breakfasted, 
and  sallied  out  for  a  walk.  It  was  now  about  twelre 
o'clock,  Sunday — ^the  first  Sunday  after  Easter — and  all 
the  Frank  population  was  in  the  streets.  My  hotel  was 
in  an  out-of-the-way  quarter,  and  when,  turning  a  cor- 
ner, I  suddenly  found  myself  in  the  main  street,  I  was 
not  prepared  for  the  sight  tliat  met  my  eye.  Paris  on 
a  fete  day  does  not  present  so  gay  and  animated  a 
scene.  It  was  gay,  animated,  striking,  and  beautiful, 
and  entirely  different  from  anything  I  had  ever  seen  in 
any  European  city.  Franks,  Jews,  Greeks,  Turks,  and 
Armenians,  in  their  various  and  striking  costumes,  were 
mingled  together  in  agreeable  confusion ;  and  making 
all  due  allowance  for  the  circumstance  that  I  had  for 
some  time  been  debarred  the  sight  of  an  unveiled  wo- 
man, I  certainly  never  saw  so  much  beauty,  and  I  nev- 
er saw  a  costume  so  admirably  calculated  to  set  off 
beauty.  At  the  same  time  the  costume  is  exceedingly 
trying  to  a  lady's  pretensions.  Being  no  better  than 
one  of  the  uninitiated,  I  shall  not  venture  upon  such 
dangerous  ground  as  a  lady's  toilet.  I  will  merely  re- 
fer to  that  part  which  particularly  struck  me,  and  that 
is  the  headdress ;  no  odious  broad-brimmed  hat ;  no 
enormous  veils  enveloping  nosCi  mo\x\\i)  «xA  e^^\\s^ 

P2 
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simply  a  large  gauze  turban,  sitting  lightly  and  graceful- 
ly on  the  head,  rolled  back  over  the  forehead,  leaving  the 
whole  face  completely  exposed,  and  exhibiting  clear  dark 
complexions,  rosy  lips  closing  over  teeth  of  dazzling 
whiteness ;  and  then  such  eyes,  large,  dark,  and  rolling. 
It  is  matter  of  history,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  poetry, 
that 

**  The  angelic  youths  of  old, 
Burning  for  maids  of  mortal  mould, 
Bewildered,  left  the  glorious  skies. 
And  lost  their  heaven  for  woman's  eyes.*' 

My  dear  friend,  this  is  the  country  where  such  things 
happened ;  the  throne  of  the  Thunderer,  high  Olympus, 
is  almost  in  sight,  and  these  are  the  daughters  of  the  wo* 
men  who  worked  such  miracles.  If  the  age  of  passion, 
like  the  age  of  chivalry,  were  not  over  and  for  ever  gone, 
if  this  were  not  emphatically  a  bank-note  world,  I  would 
say  of  the  Smymiotes,  above  all  others,  that  they  are 
that  description  of  women  who  could 

*<  Raise  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
Or  bring  an  angel  down." 

And  they  walk,  too,  as  if  conscious  of  their  high  pre- 
tensions, as  if  conscious  that  the  reign  of  beauty  is  not 
yet  ended ;  and,  under  that  enchanting  turban,  charge 
with  the  whole  aitillery  of  their  charms.  It  is  a  per- 
fect unmasked  battery ;  nothing  can  stand  before  it.  I 
wonder  the  sultan  allows  it.  The  Turks  are  as  touchy 
as  tinder;  they  take  fire  as  quick  as  any  of  the  old 
demigods,  and  a  pair  of  black  eyes  is  at  any  time 
enough  to  put  mischief  in  them.  But  the  Turks  are  a 
considerate  people.  They  consider  that  the  Franks,  or 
rather  the  Greeks,  to  whom  I  particularly  refer,  have 
periodical  £ta  of  insanity ;  that  they  go  m^ii  Vvtv:^  ^^^tur^ 
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during  carnival  and  after  Lent ;  and  if  at  such  a  time  a  foI« 
lower  of  the  Prophet,  accidentally  straggling  in  the  Frank 
quarter,  should  find  the  current  of  bis  blood  disturbed, 
lie  would  sooner  die,  nay,  he  would  sooner  cut  off  his 
beard,  than  hurt  a  hair  of  any  one  of  the  light  heads 
that  he  sees  flitting  before  him.  There  is  something 
remarkable,  by-the-way,  in  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
Grecian  women  have  sustained  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  beauty  in  defiance  of  Turkish  customs  and 
prejudices ;  while  the  men  have  fallen  into  the  habits  of 
their  quondam  masters,  have  taken  to  pipes  and  coffee, 
and  in  many  instances  to  turbans  and  big  trousers,  the 
women  have  ever  gone  with  their  faces  uncovered,  and 
to  this  day  one  and  all  eschew  the  veil  of  the  Turkish 
women. 

Pleased  and  amused  with  myself  and  everything  I 
saw,  I  moved  along  unnoticed  and  unknovni,  staring, 
observing,  and  admiring;  among  other  things,  I  ob- 
served that  one  of  the  amiable  customs  of  our  own  city 
was  in  full  force  here,  viz.,  that  of  the  young  gentlemen, 
with  light  sticks  in  their  hands,  gathering  around  the 
door  of  the  fashionable  church  to  stare  at  the  ladies  as 
they  came  out.  I  was  pleased  to  find  such  a  mark  of 
civilization  in  a  land  of  barbarians,  and  immediately  fell 
into  a  thing  which  seemed  so  much  like  home ;  but,  in 
justice  to  the  Smyrniote  ladies,  I  must  say  I  cannot 
flatter  raysdf  that  I  stared  a  single  one  out  of  counte- 
nance. 

But  I  need  not  attempt  to  interest  you  in  Smyrna ;  it 
is  too  everyday  a  place ;  every  Cape  Cod  sailor  knows 
it  better  than  I  do.  I  have  done  all  that  I  could ;  I 
have  waived  the  musty  reminiscences  of  its  history ;  I 
have  waived  ruins  which  are  said  to  exist  here,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  gire  you  a  faint  but  tnie  ^\cX\a^  ^^  ^^& 
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living  and  existing  beauties,  of  the  bright  and  beautiful 
scene  that  broke  upon  me  the  first  morning  of  my  ar- 
rival; and  now,  if  I  have  not  touched  you  with  the 
beauty  of  its  women,  I  should  despair  of  doing  so  by 
any  description  of  its  beautiful  climate,  its  charming 
environs,  and  its  hospitable  society. 

Leave,  then,  what  is,  after  all,  but  the  city  of  figs  and 
raisins,  and  go  with  me  where,  by  comparison,  the  foot  of 
civilized  man  seldom  treads ;  go  with  me  into  die  desert 
and  soUtary  places ;  go  with  me  among  the  cities  of  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia ;  and,  first,  to  the  ruins  of  Ephe- 
sus.  I  had  been  several  days  expecting  a  companion 
to  make  this  tour  with  me,  but,  being  disappointed,  was 
obliged  to  set  out  alone.  I  was  not  exactly  alone,  for 
I  had  with  me  a  Turk  as  guide  and  a  Greek  as  cicerone 
and  interpreter,  both  well  mounted  and  armed  to  the 
teeth.  We  started  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under 
the  light  of  thousands  of  stars ;  and  the  day  broke  upon 
us  in  a  country  wild  and  desolate,  as  if  it  were  removed 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  habitations  of  men.  There 
was  little  variety  and  httle  incident  in  our  ride.  During 
the  whole  day  it  lay  through  a  country  decidedly  hand- 
some, the  soil  rich  and  fertile,  but  showing  with  appal-* 
ling  force  the  fatal  effects  of  misgovemment,  wholly  un- 
cultivated, and  almost  wholly  uninhabited.  Indeed,  the 
only  habitations  were  the  little  Turkish  coffee-houses 
and  the  black  tents  of  the  Turcomans.  These  are  a 
wandering  tribe,  who  come  out  from  the  desert,  and  ap- 
proach comparatively  near  the  abodes  of  civilization. 
They  are  a  pastoral  people ;  their  riches  are  their  flocks 
and  herds ;  they  lead  a  wandering  life,  free  as  the  air 
they  breathe ;  they  have  no  local  attachments ;  to-day 
they  pitch  their  tents  on  the  hillside,  to-morrow  on  the 
plain;  and  wherever  they  sit  ihemaeVie^  ^o^m^ ^V  xlbax 
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they  have  on  earth,  wife,  children,  and  friends,  are  im- 
mediately around  them.  There  is  something  primitive, 
almost  patriarchal,  in  their  appearance ;  indeed,  it  car- 
ries one  back  to  a  simple  and  perhaps  a  purer  age,  and 
you  can  almost  realize  that  state  of  society  when  the 
patriarch  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent  and  called  in  and  fed 
the  passing  traveller. 

The  general  character  of  the  road  is  such  as  to  pre- 
pare one  for  the  scene  that  awaits  him  at  Ephesus; 
enormous  burying-grounds,  with  thousands  of  head- 
stones shaded  by  the  mourning  cypress,  in  the  midst  of 
a  desolate  country,  where  not  a  vestige  of  a  human 
habitation  is  to  be  seen.  They  stand  on  the  roadside 
as  melancholy  telltales  that  large  towns  or  cities  once 
existed  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  that  the 
generations  who  occupied  them  have  passed  away,  fur- 
nishing fearful  evidence  of  the  decrease  of  the  Turkish 
population,  and  perhaps  that  the  gigantic  empire  of  the 
Ottoman  is  tottering  to  its  fall. 

For  about  three  hours  before  reaching  Ephesus,  the 
road,  crossing  a  rich  and  beautiful  plain  watered  by  the 
Cayster,  lies  between  two  mountains  ;  that  on  the  right 
leads  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  Ephesus. 
Near,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  storks  were  calmly 
marching  over  the  plain  and  building  among  the  ruins ; 
they  moved  as  if  seldom  disturbed  by  human  footsteps, 
and  seemed  to  look  upon  us  as  intruders  upcm  a  spot 
for  a  long  time  abandoned  to  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 
About  a  mile  this  side  are  the  remains  of  the  Turkish 
city  of  Aysalook,  or  Temple  of  the  Moon,  a  city  of  com- 
paratively modem  date,  reared  into  a  brief  magnificence 
out  of  the  ruina  of  its  fallen  neighbour.  A  sharp  hill, 
almost  a  mountain,  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain,  on  the 
top  of  which  18  a  ruined  fortress,  vi\l\i  mvK^  xv^oi^  ^ 
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Turkish  magnificence  at  the  base ;  broken  columns,  baths 
overgrown  with  ivy,  and  the  remains  of  a  grand  mosque, 
the  roof  sustained  by  four  granite  columns  from  the 
Temple  of  Diana ;  the  minaret  fallen,  the  mosque  de- 
serted ;  the  Mussulman  no  more  goes  there  to  pray ;  bats 
and  owls  were  building  in  its  lofty  roof,  and  snakes  and 
lizards  were  crawling  over  its  marble  floor. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  arrived  at  the  lit- 
tle co£fee-house  at  Aysalook;  a  caravan  had  already 
encamped  under  some  fine  old  sycamores  before  the 
door,  preparatory  to  passing  the  night.  I  was  somewhat 
fatigued,  and  my  Greek,  who  had  me  in  charge^  was 
disposed  to  stop  and  wait  for  the  morrow ;  but  the  fall- 
en city  was  on  the  opposite  hill  at  but  a  short  distance, 
and  the  shades  of  evening  seemed  well  calculated  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  a  ramble  among  its  ruins.  In 
a  right  line  it  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile,  but  we 
soon  found  that  we  could  not  go  directly  to  it ;  a  piece 
of  low  swampy  ground  lay  between,  and  we  had  not 
gone  far  before  our  horses  sank  up  to  their  saddle-girths. 
We  were  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  work  our 
way  around  by  a  circuitous  route  of  more  than  two  miles. 
This,  too,  added  to  the  effect  of  our  approach.  It  was 
a  dreary  reflection,  that  a  city,  whose  ports  and  whose 
gates  had  been  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  then  known 
world ;  whose  wealth  had  invited  the  traveller  and  so- 
journer within  its  walls  should  lie  a  ruin  upon  a  hillside, 
with  swamps  and  morasses  extending  around  it,  in  sight 
but  out  of  reach,  near  but  unapproachable.  A  warning 
Toice  seemed  to  issue  from  the  ruins,  "  Procul,  procul, 
esteprofani^  my  day  is  past,  my  sun  is  set,  I  have  gone 
to  my  grave ;  pass  on,  stranger,  and  disturb  not  the  ashes 
of  the  dead. 
But  my  Turk  did  not  undeistand  Latins  and  we  con* 
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linued  to  advance.    We  moved  along  in  perfect  silence, 
for  besides  that  my  Turk  never  spoke,  and  my  Greek, 
who  was  generally  loquacious  enough,  was  out  of  hu« 
mour  at  being  obliged  to  go  on,  we  had  enough  to  do  in 
picking  our  l<Hiely  way.    But  silence  best  suited  the 
scene ;  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  seemed  almost  a 
mockery  of  fallen  greatness.    We  entered  by  a  large  and 
rained  gateway  into  a  place  distinctly  marked  as  having 
been  a  street,  and,  from  the  broken  columns  strewed  on 
each  side,  probably  having  been  Uned  with  a  colonnade* 
I  let  my  reins  fall  upon  my  horse's  neck ;  he  moved  about 
in  the  slow  and  desultory  way  that  suited  my  humour; 
now  sinking  to  his  knees  in  heaps  of  rubbish,  now  stum- 
bUng  over  a  Corinthian  capital,  and  now  sliding  over  a 
marble  pavement.    The  whole  hillside  is  covered  with 
ruins  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  I  expected  to  find,  and 
they  are  all  of  a  kind  that  tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the 
ancient  magnificence  of  the  city.    To  me,  these  ruins 
appeared  to  be  a  confused  and  shapeless  mass ;  but  they 
have  been  examined  by  antiquaries  with  great  care,  and 
the  character  of  many  of  them  identified  with  great  cer- 
tainty.   I  had,  however,  no  time  for  details ;  and,  in* 
deed,  the  interest  of  these  ruins  in  my  eyes  was  not  in 
the  details.     It  mattered  little  to  me  that  this  was  the 
stadium  and  that  a  fountain ;  that  this  was  a  gymnasi- 
um and  that  a  market-place ;  it  was  enough  to  know 
that  the  broken  columns,  the  mouldering  walls,  the  grass- 
grown  streets,  and  the  wide-extended  scene  of  desola- 
tion and  ruin  around  me  were  all  that  remained  of  one 
of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia,  one  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian cities  in  the  world.     But  what  do  I  say  ?    Who 
does  not  remember  the  tumults  and  confusion  raised  by 
Demetrius  the  silversmith, "  lest  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  «sA  )iet  TCA^gaEfiL- 
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cence  be  destroyed ;"  and  how  the  people,  having  caught 
"  Caius  and  Aristarchus,  Paul's  companions  in  travel," 
rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  theatre,  crying  out, 
"great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  My  dear  friend,  I 
sat  among  the  ruins  of  that  theatre ;  the  stillness  of  death 
was  around  me ;  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  not  a  living 
soul  was  to  be  seen  save  my  two  companions  and  a 
group  of  lazy  Turks  smoking  at  the  coffee-house  in 
Aysalook.  A  man  of  strong  imagination  might  almost 
go  wild  with  the  intensity  of  his  own  reflections ;  and  do 
not  let  it  surprise  you,  that  even  one  like  me,  brought  up 
among  the  technicalities  of  declarations  and  replications, 
rebutters  and  surrebutters,  and  in  nowise  given  to  the  il- 
lusions of  the  senses,  should  find  himself  roused,  and  ir- 
resistibly hurried  back  to  the  time  when  the  shapeless 
and  confused  mass  around  him  formed  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  cities  in  the  world ;  when  a  large  and  busy 
population  was  hurrying  through  its  streets,  intent  upon 
the  same  pleasures  and. the  same  business  that  engage 
men  now ;  that  he  should,  in  imagination,  see  before  him 
St.  Paul  preaching  to  the  Ephesians,  shaking  their  faith 
in  the  gods  of  their  fathers,  gods  made  with  their  own 
hands;  and  the  noise  and  confusion,  and  the  people 
rushing  tumultuously  up  the  very  steps  where  he  sat ; 
that  he  should  almost  hear  their  cry  ringing  in  his  ears, 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ;"  and  then  that  he 
should  turn  from  this  scene  of  former  glory  and  eternal 
ruin  to  his  own  far-distant  land ;  a  land  that  the  wisest 
of  the  Ephesians  never  dreamed  of;  where  the  wild  man 
was  striving  with  the  wild  beast  when  the  whole  world 
rang  with  the  greatness  of  the  Ephesian  name ;  and 
which  bids  fair  to  be  growing  greater  and  greater  when 
the  last  vestige  of  Ephesus  shall  be  gone  and  its  very 
site  voknawn. 
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But  where  is  the  temple  of  the  great  Diana,  the  tern* 
pie  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  building ;  the  tern* 
pie  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  columns,  each  col- 
umn the  gift  of  a  king  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  temple  of 
the  '^  Great  goddess  Diana,"  that  the  ornament  of  Asia, 
the  pride  of  Ephesus,  and  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world,  has  gone,  disappeared,  and  left  not  a  trace 
behind  ?  As  a  traveller,  I  would  fain  be  able  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  the  ruins  of  this  temple ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, I  am  obliged  to  limit  myself  by  facts.  Its  site 
has  of  course  engaged  the  attention  of  antiquaries.  I 
am  BO  skeptic  in  these  matters,  and  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve all  that  my  cicerone  tells  me.  You  remember  the 
cduntryman  who  complained  to  his  minister  that  he 
never  gave  him  any  Latin  in  his  sermons ;  and  when  the 
minister  answered  that  he  would  not  understand  it,  the 
countryman  replied  that  he  paid  for  the  best,  and  ought 
to  have  it.  I  am  like  that  honest  countryman ;  but  my 
cicerone  understood  himself  better  than  the  minister; 
he  knew  that  I  paid  him  for  the  best ;  he  knew  what 
was  expected  from  him,  and  that  his  reputation  was 
gone  for  ever  if,  in  such  a  place  as  Ephesus,  he  could 
not  point  out  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana. 
He  accordingly  had  his  temple,  which  he  stuck  to  with 
as  much  pertinacity  as  if  he  had  built  it  himself;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  in  spite  of  his  authority 
and  my  own  wish  to  believe  him,  that  the  better  opinion 
is,  that  now  not  a  single  stoa'e  is  to  be  seen. 

Topographers  have  fixed  the  site  on  the  plain,  near 
the  gate  of  the  city  which  opened  to  the  sea.  The  sea, 
which  once  almost  washed  the  walls,  has  receded  or  been 
driven  back  for  several  miles.  For  many  years  a  new 
soil  has  been  accumulating,  and  all  that  stood  on  the 
piaia,  including  $o  much  of  the  lei&BXEA  oil  ^<^  Xitxfi^^ 
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as  had  not  been  plundered  and  carried  away  by  different 
conquerors,  i^  probably  now  buried  many  feet  under  its 
surface. 

It  was  dark  when  I  returned  to  Aysalook.  I  had  re- 
marked, in  passing,  that  several  caravans  had  encamped 
there,  and  on  my  return  found  the  camel-drivers  assem- 
bled in  the  little  coffee-bouse  in  which  I  was  to  pass  the 
night.  I  soon  saw  that  there  were  so  many  of  us  that 
we  should  make  a  tight  fit  in  the  sleeping  part  of  the 
khan,  and  immediately  measured  off  space  enough  to  fit 
my  body,  allowing  turning  and  kicking  room.  I  looked 
with  great  complacency  upon  the  light  slippers  of  the 
Turks,  which  they  always  throw  off,  too,  when  they  go 
to  sleep,  and  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  a  pair  of 
heavy  iron-nailed  boots,  and,  in  lying  down,  gave  one  or 
two  preliminary  thumps  to  show  them  that  I  was  rest- 
less in  my  movements,  and,  if  they  came  too  near  me, 
these  iron-nailed  boots  would  be  uncomfortable  neigh- 
bours. 

And  here  I  ought  to  have  spent  half  the  night  in 
musing  upon  the  strange  concatenation  of  circumstances 
which  had  broken  up  a  quiet  practising  attorney,  and 
sent  him  a  straggler  from  a  busy,  money-getting  land,  to 
meditate  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  and  sleep 
pellmell  with  turbaned  Turks.  But  I  had  no  time  for 
musing ;  I  was  amazingly  tired ;  I  looked  at  the  group 
of  Turks  in  one  corner,  and  regretted  that  I  could  not 
talk  with  them ;  thought  oi^he  Tower  of  Babel  and  the 
wickedness  of  man,  which  brought  about  a  confusion  of 
tongues ;  of  camel-drivers,  and  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments ;  of  home,  and  my  own  comfortable  room  in 
the  third  story ;  brought  my  boot  down  with  a  thump 
that  made  them  all  start,  and  in  five  minutes  was  asleep. 
JQii  i:6e  xnojiiing  I  again  went  o^ei  \o  \h<&  t\u^^    "S^vj- 
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light,  if  possible,  added  to  their  effect ;  and  a  little  thing 
occurred,  not  much  in  itself,  but  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, fastened  itself  upon  my  mind  in  such  a 
way  that  I  shall  nerer  forget  it.     I  had  read  that  here, 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  jackall's  cry  was  heard ; 
that,  if  a  stone  was  rolled,  a  scorpion  or  lizard  slip- 
ped from  under  it;  and,  while  picking  our  way  slowly 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  a  wolf  of  the  largest 
size  came  out  above,  as  if  indignant  at  being  disturbed 
in  his  possessions.    He  moved  a  few  paces  toward  us 
with  such  a  resolute  air  that  my  companions  both  drew 
their  pistols ;  then  stopped,  and  gazed  at  us  deliberately 
as  we  were  receding  from  him,  until,  as  if  satisfied  tliat 
we  intended  to  leave  his  dominions,  he  turned  and  dis- 
appeared among  the  ruins.    It  would  have  made  a  fine 
picture ;  the  Turk  first,  then  the  Greek,  each  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand,  then  myself,  all  on  horseback,  the 
wolf  above  us,  the  valley,  and  the  ruined  city.    I  feel 
my  inability  to  give  you  a  true  picture  of  these  ruins. 
Indeed,  if  I  could  lay  before  you  every  particular,  block 
for  block,  fragment  for  fragment,  here  a  column  and 
there  a  column,  I  could  not  convey  a  full  idea  of  the 
desolation  that  marks  the  scene. 

To  the  Christian,  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  carry  with 
them  a  peculiar  interest ;  for  here,  upon  the  wreck  of 
heathen  temples,  was  established  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian  churches ;  but  the  Christian  church  has  fol- 
lowed the  heathen  temple,  and  the  worshippers  of  the 
true  God  have  followed  the  worshippers  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana ;  and  in  the  city  where  Paul  preached, 
and  where,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  **  much  people 
were  gathered  unto  the  Lord,''  now  not  a  solitary  Chris- 
tian dwells* ,  Verily,  in  the  prophetic  language  of  in- 
Bpiration,  the  '^candlestick  is  removed  iiomVc&'^^c.^'' 
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a  curse  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  it,  men  shun  it,  not 
a  human  being  is  to  be  seen  among  its  ruins;  and 
Ephesus,  in  faded  glory  and  fallen  grandeur,  is  given 
up  to  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  a  monument  and  a  warn- 
ing to  nations. 

From  Ephesus  I  went  to  Scala  Nova,  handsomely 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  beautiful  Island  of  Samos,  distant  not 
more  than  four  miles.  I  had  a  letter  to  a  Greek  mer- 
chant there,  who  received  me  kindly,  and  introduced 
me  to  the  Turkish  governor.  The  governor,  as  usual, 
was  seated  upon  a  divan,  and  asked  us  to  take  seats 
beside  him.  We  were  served  with  coffee  and  pipes  by 
two  handsome  Greek  slaves,  boys  about  fourteen,  with 
long  hair  hanging  down  their  necks,  and  handsomely 
dressed;  who,  after  serving  us,  descended  from  the 
platform,  and  waited  with  folded  arms  until  we  had 
finished.  Soon  after  a  third  guest  came,  and  a  third 
lad,  equally  handsome  and  equally  well  dressed,  served 
him  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  the  style  of  the 
Turkish  grandees,  a  slave  to  every  guest.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  it  is  carried,  but  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  in  the  present  instance,  if  one  or  two  more 
guests  had  happened  to  come  in,  my  friend's  retinue  of 
slaves  would  have  fallen  short.  The  governor  asked 
me  from  what  country  I  came,  and  who  was  my  king ; 
and  when  I  told  him  that  we  had  no  king,  but  a  presi- 
dent, he  said,  very  graciously,  that  our  president  and 
the  grand  seignior  were  very  good  friends ;  a  compli- 
ment which  I  acknowledged  with  all  becoming  humili- 
ty. Wanting  to  show  off  a  little,  I  told  him  that  we 
were  going  to  fight  the  French,  and  he  said  we  should 
certainly  whip  them  if  we  could  get  the  grand  seignior 
to  help  us. 
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I  afterward  called  on  my  own  account  upon  the  Eng- 
lish consul.  The  consuls  in  these  little  places  are  ori- 
ginals.  They  hare  nothing  to  do,  but  they  have  the 
government  arms  blazoned  over  their  doors,  and  strut 
about  in  cocked  hats  and  regimentals,  and  shake  their 
heads,  and  look  knowing,  and  talk  about  their  govern- 
ment;  they  do  not  know  what  the  government  will 
think,  &c.,  when  half  the  time  their  government  hardly 
knows  of  the  existence  of  its  worthy  representatives. 
This  was  an  old  Maltese,  who  spoke  French  and  Italian. 
He  received  me  very  kmdiy,  and  pressed  me  to  stay  all 
night.  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  an  Englishman,  and 
had  no  claim  upon  his  hospitality;  but  he  said  that 
made  no  difference  ;  that  he  was  consul  for  all  civilized 
nations,  among  which  he  did  me  the  honour  to  include 
mine* 

At  three  o'clock  I  took  leave  of  the  consul*  My  Greek 
friend  accompanied  me  outside  the  gate,  where  my  horses 
were  waiting  for  me ;  and,  at  parting,  begged  me  to  re- 
member that  I  had  a  friend,  who  hardly  knew  what 
pleasure  was  except  in  serving  me.  I  told  him  that 
the  happiness  of  my  life  was  not  complete  before  I  met 
him ;  we  threw  ourselves  into  each  other's  arms,  and, 
after  a  two  hours'  acquaintance,  could  hardly  tear  away 
from  each  other's  embraces.  Such  is  the  force  of 
sympathy  between  congenial  spirits.  My  friend  was  a 
man  about  fifty,  square  built,  broad  shouldered,  and 
big  mustached ;  and  the  beauty  of  it  was,  that  neither 
could  understand  a  word  the  other  said ;  and  all  this 
touching  interchange  of  sentiment  had  to  pass  through 
my  mustached,  big- whiskered,  double-fisted,  six-feet  in- 
terpreter. 

At  four  o'clock  we  set  out  on  our  return ;  at  seven 
we  stopped  in  a  beautiful  valley  Eurxoxm&i^V^  xassvasX- 

Q2 
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ains^  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  were  a  number 
of  Turcomans'  tents.  The  khan  was  worse  than  any  I 
had  yet  seen.  It  had  no  floor  and  no  mat.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  khan,  if  such  a  thing,  consisting  merely 
of  four  mud  walls  with  a  roof  of  branches,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  laid  there  by  the  winds,  could  be  said  to 
have  a  proprietor,  was  uncommonly  sociable ;  he  set 
before  me  my  supper,  consisting  of  bread  and  yort — a 
preparation  of  milk — and  appeared  to  be  much  amused 
at  seeing  me  eat.  He  asked  my  guide 'many  questions 
about  me ;  examined  my  pistols,  took  off  his  turban, 
and  put  my  hat  upon  his  shaved  head,  which  transform- 
ed  him  from  a  decidedly  bold,  slashing-looking  fellow, 
into  a  decidedly  sneaking-looking  one.  I  had  certainly 
got  over  all  fastidiousness  in  regard  to  eating,  drinking, 
and  sleeping ;  but  I  could  not  stand  the  vermin  at  this 
khan.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  rose  and  went  out  of 
doors;  it  was  a  brilliant  starlight  night,  and,  as  the 
bare  earth  was  in  any  case  to  be  my  bed,  I  exchanged 
the  mud  floor  of  my  khan  for  the  greensward  and  the 
broad  canopy  of  heaven.  My  Turk  was  sleeping  on 
the  ground,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  with 
his  horse  grazing  around  him.  I  nestled  close  to  him, 
and  slept  perhaps  two  hours.  Toward  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  the  cold,  and,  with  the  selfishness  of  mis^ 
ery,  I  began  punching  my  Turk  under  the  ribs  to  wake 
him.  This  was  no  easy  matter ;  but,  after  a  while,  I 
succeeded,  got  him  to  saddle  the  horses,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  off,  my  Greek  not  at  all  pleased  with 
having  his  slumbers  so  prematurely  disturbed. 

At  about  two  o'clock  we  passed  some  of  the  sultan's 

volunteers.     These  were  about  fifty  men  chained  to- 

gether  bj  the  wrists  and  ankles,  who  had  been  chased, 

run  dawn,  and  cai^ht  ia  some  t/l  ibd  ii£LQiS!^%)  «xA^«xft 
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now  on  their  way  to  Constantinople,  under  a  guard,  to 
be  trained  as  soldiers.  I  could  but  smile  as  I  saw  them, 
not  at  them,  for,  in  truth,  there  was  nothing  in  their  con- 
dition to  excite  a  smile,  but  at  the  recollection  of  an  ar- 
ticle I  had  seen  a  few  days  before  in  a  European  pa- 
per, which  referred  to  the  new  levies  making  by  the 
sultan,  and  the  spirit  with  which  his  subjects  entered 
into  the  service.  They  were  a  speaking  comment  upon 
European  insight  into  Turkish  politics.  But,  without 
more  ado,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  about  four  o'clock  I 
found  myself  at  the  door  of  my  hotel,  my  outer  gar- 
ments so  covered  with  creeping  things  that  my  land- 
lord, a  prudent  Swiss,  with  many  apologies,  begged 
me  to  shake  myself  before  going  into  the  house ;  and 
my  nether  garments  so  stained  with  blood,  that  I  looked 
as  if  a  corps  of  the  sultan's  regulars  had  pricked  me 
with  their  bayonets.  My  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of 
the  seven  churches  was  in  no  small  degree  abated, 
and  just  at  that  moment  I  was  willing  to  take  upon 
trust  the  condition  of  the  others,  that  all  that  was  fore- 
told of  them  in  the  Scriptures  had  come  to  pass.  I 
again  betook  me  to  the  bath,  and,  in  thinking  of  the 
luxury  of  my  repose,  I  feel  for  you,  and  come  to  a  full 
stop. 

•  •  • 
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But  I  must  go  back  a  little,  and  make  the  amende 
honourable,  for,  in  truth,  Ghiaour  Ismir,  or  Infidel 
Smyrna,  with  its  wild  admixture  of  European  and 
Asiatic  population,  deserves  better  than  the  rather  cav- 
alier notice  contained  in  my  letter. 

Before  reaching  it  I  had  remarked  its  exceeding 
beauty  of  position,  chosen  as  it  is  with  that  happy 
taste  which  distinguished  the  Greeks  in  selecting  the 
sites  of  their  ancient  cities,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mount- 
ain running  down  to  the  shore  of  the  bay,  with  houses 
rising  in  terraces  on  its  sides ;  its  domes  and  minarets, 
interspersed  with  cypresses,  rising  above  the  tiers  of 
houses,  and  the  summit  of  the  hill  crowned  with  a  large 
solitary  castle.  It  was  the  first  large  Turkish  city  I  had 
seen,  and  it  differed,  too,  from  all  other  Turkish  cities  in 
the  strong  foothold  obtained  there  by  Europeans.  In- 
deed, remembering  it  as  a  place  where  often,  and  within 
a  very  few  years,  upon  a  sudden  outbreaking  of  popu- 
lar fury,  the  streets  were  deluged  with  Christian  blood, 
I  was  particularly  struck,  not  only  with  the  air  of  con- 
fidence and  security,  but,  in  fact,  with  the  bearing  of  su- 
periority assumed  by  the  "  Christian  dog  !"  among  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet. 

Directly  on  the  bay  is  a  row  of  large  houses  running 

along  the  whole  front  of  the  city,  among  which  are  seen 

emblazoned  over  the  doors  the  arms  oi  mo«x  oi  ^<&  i^^- 
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eign  consuls,  including  the  Anierican.  By*  the  treaties 
of  the  Porte  with  Christian  powers,  the  Turkish  tribu- 
nals have  no  jurisdiction  of  matters  touching  the  rights 
of  foreign  residents ;  and  all  disputes  between  these,  and 
even  criminal  offences,  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  their 
respective  consuls.  This  gives  the  consuls  in  all  the 
maritime  ports  of  Turkey  great  power  and  position; 
and  all  over  the  Levant  they  are  great  people ;  but  at 
Smyrna  they  are  far  more  important  than  ambassadors 
and  ministers  at  the  European  capitals  ;  and,  with  their 
janisaries  and  their  appearance  on  all  public  occasions 
in  uniform,  are  looked  up  to  by  the  Levantines  some- 
what like  the  consuls  sent  abroad  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  by  the  Turks  as  almost  sultans. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  I  delivered  letters  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  OfHey,  the  American  consul,  a  na- 
tive of  Philadelphia,  thirty  years  resident  in  Smyrna, 
and  married  to  an  Armenian  lady,  Mr.  Langdon,  a  mer- 
chant of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Styth,  of  Baltimore,  of  the  firm 
of  Issaverdens,  Styth,  and  Company ;  one  to  Mr.  letter, 
a  German  missionary,  whose  lady  told  me,  while  her 
husband  was  reading  it,  that  she  had  met  me  in  the 
street  the  day  before,  and  on  her  return  home  told  him 
that  an  American  had  just  arrived.  I  was  curious  to 
know  the  mark  by  which  she  recognised  me  as  an 
American,  being  rather  dubious  whether  it  was  by  rea- 
son of  anything  praiseworthy  or  the  reverse;  but  she 
could  not  tell. 

I  trust  the  reader  has  not  forgotten  the  victim  of 
the  tender  passion  who,  in  the  moment  of  my  leaving 
Athens,  had  reposed  in  my  sympathizing  bosom  the 
burden  of  his  hopes  and  fears.  At  the  very  first  house 
in  which  I  was  introduced  to  the  female  members  of 
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the  family,  I  found  making  a  morning  call  the  lady  who 
had  made  such  inroads  upon  his  affections.  I  had  al- 
ready heard  her  spoken  of  as  being  the  largest  fortune, 
and,  par  consequence,  the  greatest  belle  in  Smyrna, 
and  I  hailed  it  as  a  favourable  omen  that  I  accidentally 
made  her  acquaintance  so  soon  after  my  arrival.  I 
made  my  observations,  and  could  not  help  remarking 
that  she  was  by  no  means  pining  away  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  my  friend.  I  was  almost  indignant  at 
her  heartless  happiness,  and,  taking  advantage  of  an 
opportunity,  introduced  his  name,  hoping  to  see  a  shade 
come  over  her,  and,  perhaps,  to  strike  her  pensive  for 
two  or  three  minutes ;  but  her  comment  was  a  death- 
blow to  my  friend's  prospects  and  my  mediation: 
"  Poor  M. !"  and  all  present  repeated  "  Poor  M. !"  with 
a  portentous  smile,  and  the  next  moment  had  forgotten 
his  existence.  I  went  away  in  the  full  conviction  that 
it  was  all  over  with  "  Poor  M. !"  and  murmuring  to 
myself.  Put  not  your  trust  in  woman,  I  dined,  and  in 
the  afternoon  called  with  my  letter  of  introduction  upon 
his  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brewer,  and  Mr.  Brewer's  com- 
ment on  reading  it  was  about  equal  to  the  lady's  "  Poor 
M. !"  He  asked  me  in  what  condition  I  left  our  unfor- 
tunate friend.  I  told  him  his  leg  was  pretty  bad,  though 
he  continued  to  hobble  about ;  but  Mr.  Brewer  inter- 
rupted me ;  he  did  not  mean  his  leg,  but,  he  hesitated, 
and  with  reluctance,  as  if  he  wished  to  avoid  speaking 
of  it  outright,  added,  his  mind,  I  did  not  comprehend 
him,  and,  from  his  hesitation  and  delicacy,  imagined 
that  he  was  alluding  to  the  lover's  heart ;  but  he  cleared 
the  matter  up,  and  to  my  no  small  surprise,  by  telling 
me  that,  some  time  before  he  left  Smyrna,  "Poor  M." 
had  shown  such  strong  marks  of  aberration  of  intellect, 
that  bis  friends  had  deemed  it  advisab\e  Xo^\xX\^\SL\nidAt 
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the  charge  of  a  brother  missionary  and  send  him  home, 
and  that  they  hoped  great  benefit  from  travel  and  change 
of  scene.  I  was  surprised,  and  by  no  means  elevated 
in  my  own  conceit,  vsrhen  I  found  that  I  had  been  made 
the  confidant  of  a  crazy  man.  Mr.  Hill,  not  knowing 
of  any  particular  intimacy  between  us,  and  probably 
not  wishing  to  publish  his  misfortune  unnecessarily,  had 
not  given  me  the  slightest  intimation  of  it,  and  I  had 
not  discovered  it.  I  had  considered  his  communication 
to  me  strange,  and  his  general  conduct  not  less  so,  but 
I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  anything  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary derangement  which  every  man  is  said  to  labour 
under  when  in  love.  I  then  told  Mr.  Brewer  my  story, 
and  the  commission  yfi\h  which  I  was  intrusted,  which 
he  said  was  perfectly  characteristic,  his  malady  being 
a  sort  of  monomania  on  the  subject  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion ;  and  every  particle  of  interest  which  I  might  nev- 
ertheless have  taken  in  the  affair,  in  connecting  his  de- 
rangement in  some  way  with  the  lady  in  question,  was 
destroyed  by  the  volatile  direction  of  his  passion,  some- 
times to  one  object  and  sometimes  with  another ;  and 
in  regard  to  the  lady  to  whom  I  was  accredited,  he  had 
never  shown  any  penchant  toward  her  in  particular,  and 
must  have  given  me  her  name  because  it  happened  to 
be  the  first  that  suggested  itself  at  the  moment  of  his 
unburdening  himself  to  me.  Fortunately,  I  had  not  ex- 
posed myself  by  any  demonstrations  in  behalf  of  my 
friend,  so  I  quietly  dropped  him.  On  leaving  Mr. 
Brewer  I  suggested  a  doubt  whether  I  could  be  regarded 
as  an  acquaintance  upon  the  introduction  of  a  crazy 
man ;  but  we  had  gone  so  far  that  it  was  decided,  for 
that  specific  purpose,  to  admit  his  sanity.  I  should  not 
mention  these  particulars  if  there  was  any  possibility  of 
their  ever  wounding  the  feelings  of  Ynxn  \xi  -^iWia'^^ 
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refer ;  but  he  is  now  beyond  the  reach  either  of  csSximafi 
or  praise,  for  about  a  year  after  I  heard,  with'griMtt' 
regret,  that  his  malady  had  increased,  accon^anied  liitk  ^ 
a  general  derangement  of  health ;  and,  shortly  titer  .hU 
return  home,  he  died.  -   ■  /. 

My  intercourse  with  the  Franks  was  confined  prin- 
cipally to  my  own  countrymen,  whose  houses  were  opea^ 
to  me  at  all  times ;  and  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the 
name  of  Mr.  Van  Lennup,  the  Dutch  consul,  the  great 
friend  of  the  missionaries  in  the  Levant,  who  Jbad  beea. 
two  years  resident  in  the  United  States,  and  was  intif 
mately  acquainted  with  many  of  my  friends  atl^oaie*^ 
Society  in  Smyrna  is  purely  mercantile ;  and  hariDg 
been  so  long  out  of  the  way  of  it,  it  was  actuaUy  grate* 
ful  to  me  once  more  to  hear  men  talking  with  alLtkral 
souls  about  cotton,  stocks,  exchanges,  and .  other  topie^ 
of  interest^  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  Borneo 
times  lounging  in  a  merchant's  counting-room,  I  look 
up  an  American  paper,  and  heard  Boston,  and  New- 
York,  and  Baltimore,  and  cotton,  and  opium,  and  fireighty 
and  quarter  per  cent,  less  bandied  about,  until  I  almost 
fancied  myself  at  home ;  and  when  this  became  too 
severe  I  had  a  resource  with  the  missionaries,  gentle-* 
manly  and  well-educated  men,  well  acquainted  with 
the  countries  and  the  places  worth  visiting,  with  just 
the  books  I  wanted,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  the  wives ; 
I  mean  with  wives  always  glad  to  see  a  countryman, 
and  to  talk  about  home.  There  is  something  exceed- 
ingly interesting  in  a  missionary's  wife.  A  soldier's 
is  more  so,  for  she  follows  him  to  danger,  and,  perhaps, 
to  death ;  but  glory  waits  him  if  he  falls,  and  while  she 
weeps  she  is  proud.  Before  I  went  abroad  the  only 
missionary  I  ever  knew  I  despised,  for  I  believed  him  > 
to  be  a  canting  hypocrite ;  bul  1  &vn  iokilOcl  q1  x^aisl 
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ibioad,  and  made  many  warm  friends  among  them; 
and,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  something  exceedingly  inter- 
esting in  a  missionary's  wife.  She  who  had  been  cher- 
ished as  a  plant  that  the  winds  must  not  breathe  on  too 
nidely,  recovers  from  the  shock  of  a  separation  from 
her  friends  to  find  herself  in  a  land  of  barbarians,  where 
her  loud  cry  of  distress  can  never  reach  their  ears. 
New  ties  twine  round  her  heart,  and  the  tender  and 
helpless  girl  changes  her  very  nature,  and  becomes  the 
staff  and  support  of  the  man.  In  his  hours  of  despond 
ency  she  raises  his  drooping  spirits ;  she  bathes  his 
Iching  head ;  she  smooths  his  pillow  of  sickness  ;  and, 
rfter  months  of  wearisome  silence,  I  have  entered  her 
dwelling,  and  her  heart  instinctively  told  her  that  I  was 
from  the  same  land.  I  have  been  welcomed  as  a 
brother ;  answered  her  hurried,  and  anxious,  and  eager 
questions  ;  and  sometimes,  when  I  have  known  any  of 
her  friends  at  home,  I  have  been  for  a  moment  more 
than  recompensed  for  all  the  toils  and  privations  of  a 
traveller  in  the  East.  I  have  left  her  dwelling  bur- 
dened with  remembrances  to  friends  whom  she  will 
perhaps  never  see  again.  I  bore  a  letter  to  a  father, 
which  was  opened  by  a  widowed  mother.  Where  I 
could,  I  have  discharged  every  promise  to  a  missiona- 
ry's wife  ;  but  I  have  some  yet  undischarged  which  I 
rank  among  the  sacred  obligations  of  my  life.  It  is 
true,  the  path  of  the  missionary  is  not  strewed  with 
roses ;  but  often,  in  leaving  his  house  at  night,  and  fol- 
lowing my  guide  with  a  lantern  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  a  Turkish  city,  I  have  run  over  the  troubles 
incident  to  every  condition  of  life,  not  forgetting  those 
of  a  traveller,  and  have  taken  to  whistling,  and,  as  I 
stumbled  into  the  gate  of  an  old  convent,  have  mur- 
V0L.L—R 
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mured  involuntarily, ''  After  all,  these  missionaries  are 
happy  fellows." 

Every  stranger,  upon  his  arrival  in  Smyrna,  is  intro- 
duced  at  the  casino.  I  went  there  the  first  time  to  a 
concert.  It  is  a  large  building,  erected  by  a  club  of 
merchants,  with  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  lower  floor, 
billiards,  cards,  reading  and  sitting  room,  and  a  ball- 
room above  covering  the  whole.  The  concert  was 
given  in  the  ballroom,  and,  from  what  I  had  seen  in  the 
streets,  I  expected  an  extraordinary  display  of  beauty ; 
but  I  was  much  disappointed.  The  company  consisted 
only  of  the  aristocracy  or  higher  mercantile  classes,*  the 
families  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  club,  and  ex- 
cluded the  Greek  and  Smyrniote  women,  among  whom 
is  found  a  grea^  portion  of  the  beauty  of  the  place.  A 
patent  of  nobility  in  Smyrna,  as  in  our  own  city,  is 
founded  upon  the  time  since  the  possessor  gave  up 
selling  goods,  or  the  number  of  consignments  he  re- 
ceives in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  casino,  by-the-way, 
is  a  very  aristocratic  institution,  and  sometimes  knotty 
questions  occur  in  its  management.  Captains  of  mer- 
chant vessels  are  not  admitted.  A  man  came  out  as 
owner  of  a  vessel  and  cargo,  and  also  master :  quere^ 
could  he  be  admitted  ?  His  consignee  said  yes ;  but 
the  majority,  not  being  interested  in  the  sales  of  his 
cargo,  went  for  a  strict  construction,  and  excluded  him. 

The  population  of  Smyrna,  professing  three  distinct 
religions,  observe  three  different  Sabbaths ;  the  Mo- 
hammedans Friday,  the  Jews  Saturday,  and  the  Chris- 
tians Sunday,  so  that  there  are  only  four  days  in  the 
week  in  which  all  the  shops  and  bazars  are  open  to- 
gether, and  there  are  so  many  fete  days  that  these  are 
much  broken  in  upon.  The  most  perfect  toleration  pre- 
railBf,  and  the  religious  festivals  of  \\ie  Cji^^Ya  oiSATLtAt- 
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minate  in  midnight  orgies  which  debase  and  degrade 
the  Christian  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  Mussulman. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  was  roused  from  my  bed  by 
a  loud  cry  and  the  tramp  of  a  crowd  through  the  street. 
I  ran  to  my  window,  and  saw  a  Greek  tearing  down 
the  street  at  full  speed,  and  another  after  him  with  a 
drawn  yataghan  in  his  hand ;  the  latter  gained  ground 
at  every  step,  and,  just  as  he  turned  the  comer,  stabbed 
the  first  in  the  back.  He  returned  with  the  bloody 
poniard  in  his  hand,  followed  by  the  crowd,  and  rushed 
into  a  little  Greek  drinking-shop  next  door  to  my  hotel. 
There  was  a  loud  noise  and  scuffling  inside,  and  pres- 
ently I  saw  him  pitched  out  headlong  into  the  street, 
and  the  door  closed  upon  him.  In  a  phrensy  of  passion 
he  rushed  back,  and  drove  his  yataghan  with  all  his 
force  into  the  door,  stamped  against  it  with  his  feet,  and 
battered  it  with  stones ;  unable  to  force  it  open,  he  sat 
down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  occasionally  re- 
newing his  attack  upon  the  door,  talking  violently  with 
those  inside,  and  sometimes  the  whole  crowd  laughing 
loud  at  the  answers  from  within.  Nobody  attempted 
to  interfere.  Giusseppi,  my  host,  said  it  was  only  a 
row  among  the  Greeks.  The  Greek  kept  the  street  in 
an  uproar  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  he  was  secured 
and  taken  into  custody. 

After  dinner,  under  the  escort  of  a  merchant,  a  Jew 
from  Trieste  residing  at  the  same  hotel,  I  visited  the 
Jews'  quarter.  The  Jews  of  Smyrna  are  the  descend- 
ants of  that  unhappy  people  who  were  driven  out  from 
Spain  by  the  bloody  persecutions  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabel;  they  still  talk  Spanish  in  their  families;  and 
though  comparatively  secure,  now,  as  ever,  they  live 
the  victims  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  ever  toiling  and 
accumulating,  and  erer  fearing  to  eih\\>\l  \!tk(&  itxxvV^  ^1 
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their  industry,  lest  they  should  excite  the  cupidity  of  a 
rapacious  master.  Their  quarter  is  by  far  the  most  mis- 
erable in  Smyrna,  and  within  its  narrow  limits  are  con- 
gregated more  than  ten  thousand  of  *^  the  accursed  peo- 
ple." It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  avoided  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  my  companion  by  remarking  its  fil- 
thy and  disgusting  appearance ;  and  wishing  to  remove 
my  unfavourable  impression  by  introducing  me  to  some 
of  the  best  families  first,  he  was  obliged  to  drag  me 
through  the  whole  range  of  its  narrow  and  dirty  streets. 
From  the  external  appearance  of  the  tottering  houses, 
I  did  not  expect  anything  better  within ;  and,  out  of  re- 
gard to  his  feelings,  was  really  sorry  that  I  had  accepted 
his  offer  to  visit  his  people ;  but  with  the  first  house  I 
entered  I  was  most  agreeably  disappointed.  Ascending 
outside  by  a  tottering  staircase  to  the  second  story, 
within  was  not  only  neatness  and  comfort,  but  positive 
luxury.  At  one  end  of  a  spacious  room  was  a  raised 
platform  opening  upon  a  large  latticed  window,  covered 
with  rich  rugs  and  divans  along  the  wall.  The  master 
of  the  house  was  taking  his  afternoon  siesta,  and  while 
we  were  waiting  for  him  I  expressed  to  my  gratified 
companion  my  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  the  interior.  In  a  few  minutes  the  mas- 
ter entered,  and  received  us  with  the  greatest  hospitality 
and  kindness.  He  was  about  thirty,  with  the  high 
square  cap  of  black  felt,  without  any  rim  or  border, 
long  silk  gown  tied  with  a  sash  around  the  waist,  a 
strongly-marked  Jewish  face,  and  amiable  expression. 
In  the  house  of  the  Israelite  the  welcome  is  the  same 
as  in  that  of  the  Turk ;  and  seating  himself,  our  host 
clapped  his  hands  together,  and  a  boy  entered  with  cof- 
^e  and  pipes.  After  a  little  conversation  he  clapped 
Mai  bands  again ;  and  heariBg  a  c\atl&T  oi  nvocA^tx  ^^^%^ 
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I  turned  my  head  and  saw  a  little  girl  coming  across 
the  room,  mounted  on  high  wooden  sabots  almost  like 
stilts,  who  stepped  up  the  platform,  and  with  quite  a 
womanly  air  took  her  seat  on  the  divan.  I  looked  at 
her,  and  thought  her  a  pert,  forward  little  miss,  and  was 
about  asking  her  how  old  she  was,  when  my  companion 
told  me  she  was  our  host's  wife.  I  checked  myself, 
but  in  a  moment  felt  more  than  ever  tempted  to  ask 
the  same  question ;  and,  upon  inquiring,  learned  that 
she  had  attained  the  respectable  age  of  thirteen,  and 
had  been  then  two  years  a  wife.  Our  host  told  us  that 
she  had  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  the  expense 
consisted  in  the  outlay  necessary  for  procuring  a  divorce 
from  another  wife.  He  did  not  like  the  other  one  at 
all ;  his  father  had  married  him  to  her,  and  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  prevailing  on  his  father  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  getting  him  freed.  This  wife  was  also  provided  by 
his  father,  and  he  did  not  like  her  much  at  first ;  he  had 
never  seen  her  till  the  day  of  marriage,  but  now  he  be- 
gan to  like  her  very  well,  though  she  cost  him  a  great 
deal  for  ornaments.  All  this  time  we  were  looking  at 
her,  and  she,  with  a  perfectly  composed  expression,  was 
listening  to  the  conversation  as  my  companion  interpret- 
ed it,  and  following  with  her  eyes  the  different  speakers. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  cool,  imperturbable 
expression  of  her  face,  and  could  not  help  thinking 
that,  on  the  subject  of  likings  and  dislikings,  young  as 
she  was,  she  might  have  some  curious  notions  of  her 
own ;  and  since  we  had  fallen  into  this  little  disquisition 
on  family  matters,  and  thinking  that  he  had  gone  so  far 
himself  that  I  might  waive  delicacy,  I  asked  him  wheth- 
er she  liked  him;  he  answered  in  that  easy  tone  of 
confidence  of  which  no  idea  can  be  given  in  words, "  oh 
jeBi^  and  when  I  intimated  a  douL\iX,\ieX<c}yiLiDfc\^^ 
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ask  herself.  But  I  forbore,  and  did  not  ask  her,  and 
so  lost  the  opportunity  of  learning  from  both  sides  the 
practical  operation  of  matches  made  by  parents.  Our 
host  sustained  them ;  the  plan  saved  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  wear  and  tear  of  spirit ;  prudent  parents  al- 
ways selected  such  as  were  likely  to  suit  each  other ; 
and  being  thrown  together  very  young,  they  insensibly 
assimilated  in  tastes  and  habits ;  he  admitted  that  he 
had  missed  it  the  first  time,  but  he  had  hit  it  the  second, 
and  allowed  that  the  system  would  work  much  better  if 
the  cost  of  procuring  a  divorce  was  not  so  great.  With 
the  highest  respect,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  come 
again,  seconded  by  his  wife,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  self- 
satisfied  Israelite. 

From  this  we  went  into  several  other  houses,  in  all  of 
which  the  interior  belied,  in  the  same  manner,  their  ex- 
ternal appearance.  I  do  not  say  that  they  were  gorge- 
ous or  magnificent,  but  they  were  clean,  comfortable, 
and  striking  by  their  oriental  style  of  architecture  and 
furniture ;  and  being  their  Sabbath,  the  women  were  in 
their  best  attire,  with  their  heads,  necks,  and  wrists 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments. 
Several  of  the  houses  had  libraries,  with  old  Hebrew 
books,  in  which  an  old  rabbi  was  reading  or  sometimes 
instructing  children.  In  the  last  house  a  son  was  going 
through  his  days  of  mourning  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  was  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  his  black 
cap  on,  and  covered  with  a  long  black  cloak.  Twenty 
or  thirty  friends  were  sitting  on  the  floor  around  him, 
who  had  come  in  to  condole  with  him.  When  we  en- 
tered, neither  he  nor  any  of  his  friends  took  any  notice 
of  us,  except  to  make  room  on  the  floor.  We  sat  down 
with  them.  It  was  growing  dark,  and  the  light  broke 
dmiljr  through  tbe  latticed  windows  xr^u  >^  4xx%Vl^ 
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figures  of  the  mourning  Israelites ;  and  there  they  sat, 
with  stem  yisages  and  long  beards,  the  feeble  remnant 
of  a  fallen  people,  under  scorn  and  contumely,  and  per- 
secution and  oppression,  holding  on  to  the  traditions  re* 
ceived  from  their  fathers,  practising  in  the  privacy  of 
their  houses  the  same  rites  as  when  the  priests  bore 
aloft  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  out  of  the  very  dust 
in  which  they  lie  still  looking  for  the  restoration  of  their 
temporal  kingdom.  In  a  room  adjoining  sat  the  widow 
of  the  deceased,  with  a  group  of  women  around  her,  all 
perfectly  silent ;  and  they  too  took  no  notice  of  us  either 
when  we  entered  or  when  we  went  away. 

The  next  day  the  shops  were  shut,  and  the  streets 
again  thronged  as  on  the  day  of  my  arrival.  I  went  to 
church  at  the  English  chapel  attached  to  the  residence 
of  the  British  consul,  and  heard  a  sermon  from  a  Ger- 
man missionary.  I  dined  at  one  o'clock,  and,  in  com* 
pany  with  mine  host  of  the  Pension  Suisse,  and  a  mer- 
chant of  Smyrna  resident  there,  worked  my  way  up 
the  hill  through  the  heart  of  the  Turks'  quarter  to  the 
old  castle  standing  alone  and  in  ruins  on  its  summit. 
We  rested  a  little  while  at  the  foot  of  the  castle,  and 
looked  over  the  city  and  the  tops  of  the  minarets  upon 
the  beautiful  bay,  and  descending  in  the  rear  of  the 
castle,  we  came  to  the  river  Meles  winding  through  t 
deep  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  stream  was 
celebrated  in  Grecian  poetry  three  thousand  years  ago. 
It  was  the  pride  of  the  ancient  Smymeans,  once  washed 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  and  tradition  says  that  on 
its  banks  the  nymph  Critheis  gave  birth  to  Homer. 
We  followed  it  in  its  winding  course  down  the  valley, 
murmuring  among  evergreens.  Over  it  in  two  places 
were  the  ruins  of  aqueducts  which  carried  water  to  the 
old  city,  and  in  one  or  two  places  \X  txioiA  «Xk.  q^^ti^X. 
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mill.  On  each  side,  at  intervals  along  its  banks,  were 
oriental  summer-houses,  with  verandahs,  and  balconies, 
and  latticed  windows.  Approaching  the  caravan  bridge 
we  met  straggling  parties,  and  by  degrees  fell  into  a 
crowd  of  people,  Franks,  Europeans  of  every  nation, 
Greeks,  Turks,  and  Armenians,  in  all  their  striking 
costumes,  sitting  on  benches  under  the  shade  of  noble 
old  sycamores,  or  on  the  grass,  or  on  the  river's  brink, 
and  moving  among  them  were  Turks  cleanly  dressed, 
with  trays  of  refreshments,  ices,  and  sherbet.  There 
was  an  unusual  collection  of  Greek  and  Smymiote 
women,  and  an  extraordinary  display  of  beauty ;  none 
of  them  wore  hats,  b.ut  the  Greek  women  a  light  gauze 
turban,  and  the  Smyrniotes  a  small  piece  of  red  cloth, 
worked  with  gold,  secured  on  the  top  of  the  head  by  the 
folds  of  the  hair,  with  a  long  tassel  hanging  down  from 
it.  Opposite,  and  in  striking  contrast,  the  great  Turk- 
ish burying-ground,  with  its  thick  grove  of  gloomy  cy- 
press, approached  the  bank  of  the  river.  I  crossed  over 
and  entered  the  burying-ground,  and  penetrated  the 
grove  of  funereal  trees ;  all  around  were  the  graves  of 
the  dead ;  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  but 
yesterday  were  like  the  gay  crowd  I  saw  flitting  through 
the  trees,  were  sleeping  under  my  feet.  Over  some  of 
the  graves  the  earth  was  still  fresh,  and  they  who  lay  in 
them  were  already  forgotten ;  but  no,  they  were  not 
forgotten;  woman's  love  still  remembered  them,  for 
Turkish  women,  with  long  white  shawls  wrapped  around 
their  faces,  were  planting  over  them  myrtle  and  flowers, 
believing  that  they  were  paying  an  acceptable  tribute  to 
the  souls  of  the  dead.  I  left  the  burying-ground  and 
plunged  once  more  among  the  crowd.  It  may  be  that 
memory  paints  these  scenes  brighter  than  they  were ; 
but,  if  that  does  not  deceive  me,l  ne^ei  e^n<i  ^\?%,\\^  or 
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Vienna  so  gay  and  beautiful  a  scene,  so  rich  in  landscape 
and  scenery,  in  varieiy  of  costume,  and  in  beauty  of 
female  form  and  feature. 

We  left  the  caravan  bridge  early  to  visit  the  Arme- 
nian quarter,  this  being  the  best  day  for  seeing  them 
collectively  at  home ;  and  I  had  not  passed  through  the 
first  street  of  their  beautiful  quarter  before  I  was  forci- 
bly struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  people  different  from 
any  I  had  yet  seen  in  the  East.  The  Armenians  are  one 
of  the  oldest  nations  of  the  civilized  world,  and,  amid  all 
the  revolutions  of  barbarian  war  and  despotism,  have 
maintained  themselves  as  a  cuhivated  people.  From  the 
time  when  their  first  chieftain  fled  from  Babvlon,  his  na- 
tive  place,  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  Belus,  king  of 
Assyria,  this  warlike  people,  occupying  a  mountainous 
country  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
battled  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  the  Persians,  Macedoni- 
ans, and  Arabians,  until  their  country  was  depopulated 
bv  the  shah  of  Persia.  Less  than  two  miUions  are  all 
that  now  remain  of  that  once  powerful  people.  Com- 
merce has  scattered  them,  Hke  the  Israelites,  among  all 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  every- 
where they  have  preserved  their  stern  integrity  and  up- 
rightness of  character.  The  Armenian  merchant  is  now 
known  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  everywhere 
distinguished  by  superior  cultivation,  honesty,  and  man- 
ners. As  early  as  the  fourth  century  the  Armenians 
embraced  Christianity ;  they  never  had  any  sympathy 
with,  and  always  disliked  and  avoided,  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians, and  constantly  resisted  the  endeavours  of  the 
popes  to  bring  them  within  the  Catholic  pale.  Their 
doctrine  differs  from  that  of  the  orthodox  chiefly  in  their 
admitting  only  one  nature  in  Christ,  and  behoving  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  issue  from  the  Father  a\onj&.    T\\SAt  ^%X 
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abode,  Mount  Ararat,  is  even  at  the  present  day  the  cen- 
tre of  their  religious  and  poHtical  union.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  patriarchal  simplicity  in  their  domestic 
manners ;  and  it  was  the  beautiful  exhibition  of  this  trait 
in  their  character  that  struck  me  on  entering  their  quarter 
at  Smyrna.  In  style  and  appearance  their  quarter  is  su- 
perior to  any  in  Smyrna ;  their  streets  are  broad  and 
clean;  their  houses  large,  in  good  order,  and  well 
painted;  oriental  in  their  style  of  architecture,  with 
large  balconies  and  latticed  windows,  and  spacious 
halls  running  through  the  centre,  floored  with  small 
black  and  white  stones  laid  in  the  form  of  stars  and 
other  fanciful  devices,  and  leading  to  large  gardens  in 
the  rear,  ornamented  with  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  then  in  full  bloom  and  beauty.  All  along  the 
streets  the  doors  of  the  houses  were  thrown  wide  open, 
and  the  old  Armenian  "  Knickerbockers"  were  sitting 
outside  or  in  the  doorway,  in  their  flowing  robes,  grave 
and  sedate,  with  long  pipes  and  large  amber  mouth- 
pieces, talking  with  their  neighbours,  while  the  youn- 
ger members  were  distributed  along  the  hall  or  strolling 
through  the  garden,  and  children  climbing  the  trees  and 
arbours.  It  was  a  fete  day  for  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. All  was  social,  and  cheerful,  and  beautiful,  with- 
out being  gay  or  noisy,  and  all  was  open  to  the  observa- 
tion of  every  passer-by.  My  companion,  an  old  resi- 
dent of  Smyrna,  stopped  with  me  at  the  house  of  a  large 
banker,  whose  whole  family,  with  several  neighbours, 
young  and  old,  were  assembled  in  the  hall. 

In  the  street  the  Armenian  ladies  observe  the  Turk- 
ish custom  of  wearing  the  shawl  tied  around  the  face, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  their  features,  though  I  had 
often  admired  the  dignity  and  grace  of  their  walk,  and 
ibeir  propriety  of  manners ;  but  in  xVie  Yvovv^^  \!ick!et^  ^^a^ 
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a  perfect  absence  of  all  concealment ;  and  I  have  seldom 
'seen  more  interesting  persons  than  the  whole  group  of 
Armenian  ladies,  and  particularly  the  young  Armenian 
girls.  They  were  not  so  dark,  and  wanted  the  bold, 
daring  beauty  of  the  Greek,  but  altogether  were  far 
more  attractive.  The  great  charm  of  their  appearance 
was  an  exceeding  modesty,  united  with  affability  and 
elegance  of  manner;  in  fact,  there  was  a  calm  and 
quiet  loveliness  about  them  that  would  have  made  any 
one  of  them  dangerous  to  be  shut  up  alone  with,  i.  e., 
if  a  man  could  talk  wiih  her  without  an  interpreter. 
This  was  one  of  the  occasions  when  I  numbered  among 
the  pains  of  life  the  confusion  of  tongues.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  whole  scene  was  beautiful ;  and,  with 
all  the  simplicity  of  a  Dutchman's  fireside,  the  style  of 
the  house,  the  pebbled  hall,  the  garden,  the  foliage,  and 
the  oriental  costumes,  threw  a  charm  around  it  which 
now,  while  I  write,  comes  over  me  again. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

An  American  Original.— Moral  Changes  in  Turkey.— Wonders  of  Steam 
Navigation. — The  March  of  Mind.— Classic  Localities.— Sestos  and  Ahy- 
dos.— Seeds  of  Pestilence. 

On  my  return  from  Ephesus  I  heard  of  the  arrival  in 
Smyrna  of  two  American  travellers,  father  and  son, 
from  Egypt ;  and  the  same  day,  at  Mr.  Langdon's,  I 
met  the  father,  Dr.  N.  of  Mississippi.  The  doctor  had 
made  a  long  and  interesting  tour  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,  interrupted,  however,  by  a  severe  attack  of  oph- 
thalmia on  the  Nile,  from  which  he  had  not  yet  recover- 
ed^ and  a  narrow  escape  from  the  pVagie  ^C»^o«  ^^ 
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was  about  fifty-five,  of  a  strong,  active,  and  inquiring  mind ; 
and  the  circumstances  which  had  brought  him  to  that 
distant  country  were  so  peculiar,  that  I  cannot  help  men- 
tioning them.     He  had  passed  all  his  life  on  the  banks  oi 
the  Mississippi,  and  for  many  years  had  busied  himself 
with  speculations  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Year  after  year  he  had  watched  the  deposites  and  the  for- 
mation of  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  had  visited 
every  mound  and  mountain  indicating  any  peculiar  geo- 
logical formation,  and,  unable  to  find  any  data  to  satisfy 
him,  he  started  from  his  plantation  directly  for  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.     He  possessed  all  the  warm,  high-toned 
feelings  of  the  Southerner,  but  a  thorough  contempt  for 
the  usages  of  society  and  everything  like  polish  of  man- 
ners.    He  came  to  New- York  and  embarked  for  Havre. 
He  had  never  been  even  to  New- York  before ;  was  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  any  language  but  his  own  ;  despised  all 
foreigners,  and  detested  their  "jabber."     He  worked  his 
way  to  Marseilles  with  the  intention  of  embarking  for 
Alexandria,  but  was  taken  sick,  and  retraced  his  steps 
directly  to  his  plantation  on  the  Mississippi.     Recover- 
ing, he  again  set  out  for  the  Nile  the  next  year,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-three, 
acquainted  with  foreign  languages,  and  competent  to 
profit  by  foreign  travel.    This  time  he  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and,  when  I  saw  him,  he  had  rambled  over  the 
Pyramids  and  explored  the  ruined  temples  of  Egypt. 
The  result  of  his  observations  had  been  to  fortify  his  pre- 
conceived notions,  that  the  age  of  this  world  far  exceeds 
six  thousand  years.     Indeed,  he  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  some  of  the  temples  of  the  Nile  were  built  more 
than  six  thousand  years  ago.    He  had  sent  on  to  Smyrna 
enormous  boxes  of  earth  and  stones,  to  be  shipped  to 
Ameiicg^  and  was  particularly  cudoviA  osi  iik<^  irab^cx  q{ 
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trees,  haying  examined  and  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
age  of  the  olive-trees  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  I  accompanied  him  to  his  ho- 
tel, where  I  was  introduced  to  his  son ;  and  I  must  not 
forget  another  member  of  this  party,  who  is,  perhaps, 
already  known  to  some  of  my  readers  by  the  name  of 
Paolo  Nuozzo,  or,  more  familiarly,  Paul.  This  worthy 
individual  had  been  travelling  on  the  Nile  with  two  Hun- 
garian counts,  who  discharged  him,  or  whom  he  dis- 
charged (for  they  differed  as  to  the  fact),  at  Cairo.  Dr. 
N.  and  his  son  were  in  want,  and  Paul  entered  their 
service  as  dragoman  and  superintendent  of  another  man, 
who,  they  said,  was  worth  a  dozen  of  Paul.  I  have  a 
very  imperfect  recollection  of  my  first  interview  with 
this  original.  Indeed,  I  hardly  remember  him  at  all  until 
my  arrival  at  Constantinople,  and  have  only  an  indistinct 
impression  of  a  dark,  surly-looking,  mustached  man  fol- 
lowing at  the  heels  of  Dr.  N.,  and  giving  crusty  answers 
in  horrible  English. 

Before  toy  visit  to  Ephesus  I  had  talked  with  a  Prus- 
sian baron  of  going  up  by  land  to  Constantinople,  but 
on  my  return  I  found  myself  attacked  with  a  recur- 
rence of  an  old  malady,  and  determined  to  wait  for  the 
steamboat.  The  day  before  I  left  Smyrna,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  O.  Langdon,  I  went  out  to  Boujac  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Stylh.  The  great  beauty  of  Smyrna  is  its 
surrounding  country.  Within  a  few  miles  there  are 
three  villages,  Bournabat,  Boujac,  and  Sediguey,  oc- 
cupied by  Franks,  of  which  Boujac  is  the  favourite. 
The  Franks  are  always  looking  to  the  time  of  going 
out  to  their  country  houses,  and  consider  their  resi- 
dences in  their  villages  the  most  agreeable  part  of  their 
year ;  and,  from  what  I  saw  of  it,  nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable.    Not  moxe  than  halt  oi  x\iOTx\:iaftL^^\\stfs^^ 

Vol.  I.—S 
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out,  but  after  dinner  we  went  round  and  visited  all  who 
were  there.  They  are  all  well  acquainted,  and,  living 
in  a  strange  and  barbarous  country,  are  drawn  closer 
together  than  they  would  be  in  their  own.  Every  even- 
ing there  is  a  reunion  at  some  of  their  houses,  and 
there  is  among  them  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  form 
and  ceremony,  without  which  there  can  be  no  perfect 
enjoyment  of  the  true  pleasures  of  social  intercourse. 
These  villages,  too,  are  endeared  to  them  as  places 
of  refuge  during  the  repeated  and  prolonged  visitations 
of  the  plague,  the  merchant  going  into  the  city  every 
morning  and  returning  at  night,  and  during  the  whole 
continuance  of  the  disease  avoiding  to  touch  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family.  The  whole  region  of  country  around 
their  villages  is  beautiful  in  landscape  and  scenery,  pro- 
ducing the  choicest  flowers  and  fruits ;  the  fig-tree  par- 
ticularly growing  with  a  luxuriance  unknown  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  But  the  whole  of  this  beauti- 
ful region  lies  waste  and  uncultivated,  although,  if  the 
government  could  be  relied  on,  holding  out,  by  reason 
of  its  fertility,  its  climate,  and  its  facility  of  access, 
particularly  now  by  means  of  steamboats,  far  greater 
inducements  to  European  emigration  than  any  portion 
of  our  own  country.  I  will  not  impose  upon  the  reader 
my  speculations  on  this  subject;  my  notes  are  bur- 
dened with  them ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  Old  World 
is  in  process  of  regeneration,  and  at  this  moment  offers 
greater  opportunities  for  enterprise  than  the  New. 

On  Monday,  accompanied  by  Dr.  N.  and  his  son  and 
Paolo  Nuoza^o,  I  embarked  on  board  the  steamboat  Maria 
Dorothea  for  Constantinople  ;  and  here  follows  another 
letter,  and  the  last,  dated  from  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
empire. 
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Constantinc^Ie,  May  — ,  1835. 

My  dear***** 
Oh  you  who  hope  one  day  to  roam  in  Eastern  lands, 
to  bend  your  curious  eyes  upon  the  people  warmed  by 
the  rising  sun,  come  quickly,  for  all  things  are  chan- 
ging. You  who  have  pored  over  the  story  of  the  Turk ; 
who  have  dreamed  of  him  as  a  gloomy  enthusiast,  ha- 
ting, spuming,  and  slaying  all  who  do  not  believe  and 
call  upon  the  Prophet ; 

"  One  of  that  saintly,  murderous  brood, 
To  carnage  and  the  Koran  given, 
Who  think  through  unbelievers'  blood 
Lies  their  directest  path  to  Heaven ;" 

come  quickly,  for  that  description  of  Turk  is  passing 
away.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  haughty  Mus- 
sulman spurned  and  persecuted  the  "  Christian  dog.** 
A  few  years  since  it  would  have  been  at  peril  of  a 
man's  life  to  appear  in  many  parts  of  Turkey  in  a 
European  dress ;  but  now  the  European  is  looked  upon, 
not  only  as  a  creature  fit  to  live,  but  as  a  man  to  be  re- 
spected. The  sultan  himself,  the  great  head  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  religion,  the  vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth, 
has  taken  oflf  the  turban,  and  all  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment have  followed  his  example.  The  army  wears  a 
bastard  European  uniform,  and  the  great  study  of  the 
sultan  is  to  introduce  European  customs.  Thanks  to 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  many  of  these  customs 
have  begun  to  insinuate  themselves.  The  pious  fol- 
lower of  the  Prophet  has  dared  to  raise  the  winecup 
to  his  lips ;  and  in  many  instances,  at  the  peril  of  losing 
his  paradise  of  houris,  has  given  himself  up  to  strong 
drink.  Time  was  when  the  word  of  a  Turk  was  sacred 
as  a  precept  of  the  Koran ;  now  he  can  no  more  be  relied 
ipOT  than  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.    "H.^  \Lia&  \^<eft.^\ftcL 
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great  facility  into  lying,  cheating,  and  drinking,  and  if 
the  earnest  efforts  to  change  him  are  attended  with  suc- 
cess, perhaps  we  may  soon  add  stealing  and  having  but 
one  wife.     And  all  this  change,  this  mighty  fall,  is  as- 
cribed by  the  Europeans  here  to  the  destruction  of  the 
janisaries,  a  band  of  men  dangerous  to  government, 
brave,  turbulent,  and  bloody,  but  of  indomitable  pride ; 
who  were  above  doing  little  things,  and  who  gave  a  high 
tone  to  the  character  of  the  whole  people.     If  I  was  not 
bent  upon  a  gallop,  and  could  stop  for  the  jogtrot  of  an 
argument,  I  would  say  that  the  destruction  of  the  jani- 
saries is  a  mere  incidental  circumstance,  and  that  the 
true  cause  is — steam  navigation.     Do  not  laugh,  but 
listen.    The  Turks  have  ever  been  a  proud  people, 
possessing  a  sort  of  peacock  pride,  an   extravagantly 
good  opinion  of  themselves,  and  a  superlative  contempt 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  world.     Heretofore  they  have  had 
comparatively  little  intercourse  with  Europeans,  con- 
sequently but  httle   opportunity  of  making   compari- 
sons, and  consequently,  again,  but  little  means  of  dis- 
covering their  own  inferiority.     But  lately  things  have 
changed ;  the  universal  peace  in  Europe  and  the  in- 
troduction of  steamboats  into  the  Mediterranean  have 
brought  the  Europeans  and  the  Turks  comparatively 
close  together.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  steam- 
boats here  has  as  yet  hardly  begun  to  be  felt.     There 
are  but  few  of  them,  indifferent  boats,  constantly  getting 
out  of  order,  and  running  so  irregularly  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  them.     But  still  their  effects  are 
felt,  their  convenience  is  acknowledged ;  and,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  they  have  never  been  intro* 
duced  anywhere  yet  without  multiplying  in  numbers, 
and  driving  all  other  vessels  off  the  water.     Now  the 
Mediteiranean  is  admirably  sxiiled  Xo  xV^  \x^  oi  %\A.^sfi«« 
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boats;  indeed,  the  whole  of  these  inland  waters,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  the  Archipelago,  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the 
Black  Sea,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Sea  of 
Azoff,  offer  every  facility  that  can  be  desired  for  steam 
navigation  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  most  inter- 
esting cities  in  the  world  are  on  the  shores  of  these  wa- 
ters, I  cannot  but  believe  that  in  a  very  few  years  they 
will  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  covered  with  steamboats. 
At  all  events,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  two  or  three  years 
you  will  be  able  to  go  from  Paris  to  Constantinople  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  days ;  and,  when  that  time  comes,  it 
will  throw  such  numbers  of  Europeans  into  the  East  as 
will  have  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people.  These  eastern  countries  will  be 
invaded  by  all  classes  of  people,  travellers,  merchants, 
and  mechanics,  gentlemen  of  elegant  leisure,  and  black- 
smiths, shoemakers,  tinkers,  and  tailors,  nay,  even  man- 
tuamakers,  milliners,  and  bandboxes,  the  last  being  an 
incident  to  civilized  life  as  yet  unknown  in  Turkey.  In- 
deed, wonderful  as  the  effects  of  steamboats  have  been 
under  our  own  eyes,  we  are  yet  to  see  them  far  more 
wonderful  in  bringing  into  close  alliance,  commercial 
and  social,  people  from  distant  countries,  of  different 
languages  and  habits ;  in  removing  national  prejudices, 
and  in  breaking  down  the  great  characteristic  distinc- 
tions of  nations.  Nous  verrons,  twenty  years  hence, 
what  steamboats  will   have  done  in  this  part  of  the 

world  \ 

But,  in  standing  up  for  steamboats,  I  must  not  fail  in 

doing  justice  to  the  grand  signior.     His  highness  has 

not  always  slept  upon  a  bed  of  roses.     He  had  to  thank 

the  petticoats  of  a  female  slave  for  saving  hU  U£&  ^kea 

M  boy,  and  be  bad  hardly  got  u^n  \^  >jKtOTJkfe\ifcVsKk^^»^ 
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found  that  he  should  have  a  hard  task  to  keep  it.  It  lay 
between  him  and  the  janisaries.  In  spite  of  them  and  of 
the  general  prejudices  of  the  people,  he  determined  to 
organize  an  army  according  to  European  tactics.  He 
staked  his  throne  and  his  head  upon  the  issue ;  and  it 
was  not  until  he  had  been  pushed  to  the  desperate  ex- 
pedient of  unfurling  the  sacred  standard  of  the  Prophet, 
parading  it  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and 
calling  upon  all  good  Mussulmans  to  rally  round  it ;  in 
short,  it  was  not  until  the  dead  bodies  of  thirty  thousand 
janisaries  were  floating  down  the  Bosphorus,  that  he 
found  himself  the  master  in  his  own  dominions.  Since 
that  time,  either  because  he  is  fond  of  new  things,  or 
because  he  really  sees  farther  than  those  around  him, 
he  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  introduce  European 
improvements.  For  this  purpose  he  invites  talent,  par- 
ticularly mechanical  and  military,  from  every  country, 
and  has  now  around  him  Europeans  among  his  most 
prominent  men,  and  directing  nearly  all  his  public  works. 

The  Turks  are  a  sufficiently  intelligent  people,  and 
cannot  help  feeling  the  superiority  of  strangers.  Prob- 
ably the  immediate  effect  may  be  to  make  them  prone 
rather  to  catch  the  faults  and  vices  than  the  virtues  of 
Europeans;  but  afterward  better  things  will  come;  they 
will  fall  into  our  better  ways ;  and  perhaps,  though  that 
is  almost  more  than  we  dare  hope  for,  they  will  embrace 
a  better  religion. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  all  ye  who  would  see  the  Turk  of  Mohammed ;  the 
Turk  who  swept  the  plains  of  Asia,  who  leaned  upon 
his  bloody  sword  before  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  Christendom  in  Europe ;  the 
Turk  of  the  turban,  and  the  pipe,  and  the  seraglio,  come 
quicJkly,  fox  he  in  becoming  anothei  moai.    k\\\x!k&  \cni\^ 
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er,  and  the  great  characteristic  distinctions  will  be  bro* 
ken  down ;  the  long  pipe,  the  handsome  pipe-bearer,  and 
the  amber  mouthpiece  are  gone,  and  oh,  death  to  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  Eastern  romance,  the  walls  of  the 
seraglio  are  prostrated,  the  doors  of  the  harem  thrown 
open,  the  black  eunuch  and  the  veiled  woman  are  no 
more  seen,  while  the  honest  Turk  trudges  home  from  a 
quiet  tea-party  stripped  of  his  retinue  of  fair  ones,  with 
his  one  and  only  wife  tucked  under  his  arm,  his  head 
drooping  between  his  shoulders,  taking  a  lecture  from 
his  better  half  for  an  involuntary  sigh  to  the  good  old 
days  that  are  gone.  And  oh  you  who  turn  up  your 
aristocratic  noses  at  such  parvenues  as  Mohammed  and 
the  Turks ;  who  would  go  back  to  those  distant  ages 
which  time  covers  with  its  dim  and  twilight  glories, 

'*  When  the  world  was  fresh  and  young, 
And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green ;" 

you  who  come  piping-hot  from  college,  your  brains 
teeming  with  recollections  of  the  heroic  ages;  who 
would  climb  Mount  Ida,  to  sit  in  council  with  the  gods, 
come  quickly,  also,  for  all  things  are  changing.  A 
steamboat — shade  of  Hector,  Ajax,  and  Agamemnon, 
forgive  the  sins  of  the  day — an  Austrian  steamboat  is 
now  splashing  the  island-studded  i£gean,  and  paddling 
the  classic  waters  of  the  Hellespont.  Oh  ye  princes  and 
heroes  who  armed  for  the  Trojan  war,  and  covered  these 
waters  with  your  thousand  ships,  with  what  pious  horror 
must  you  look  down  from  your  blessed  abodes  upon  the 
impious  modem  monster  of  the  deep,  which  strips  the 
tall  mast  of  its  flowing  canvass,  renders  unnecessary  the 
propitiation  of  the  gods,  and  flounders  on  its  way  in  spite 
of  wind  and  weather ! 

A  new  and  unaccountable  respect  for  the  clas&lca 
almost  made  me  scorn  the  newfaxi^edL  ca«««^«b^^i 
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though  much  to  the  comfort  of  wayfaring  men ;  bat  sun- 
dry recollections  of  Greek  caiques,  and  also  an  appre- 
hension that  there  might  be  those  yet  living  who  had 
heard  me  in  early  days  speak  anything  but  respectfully 
of  Homer,  suggested  to  me  that  one  man  could  not 
stem  the  current  of  the  times,  and  that  it  was  better  for 
a  humble  individual  like  myself  to  float  with  the  tide. 
This  idea,  too,  of  currents  and  tides  made  me  think 
better  of  Prince  Metternich  and  his  steamboat;  and 
smothering,  as  well  as  I  could,  my  sense  of  shame,  I 
sneaked  on  board  the  Maria  Dorothea  for  a  race  to  Con- 
stantinople. Join  me,  now,  in  this  race ;  and  if  your 
heart  does  not  break  at  going  by  at  the  rate  of  eight  or 
ten  miles  an  hour,  I  will  whip  you  over  a  piece  of  the 
most  classic  ground  consecrated  in  history,  mythology, 
or  poetry,  and  in  less  time  than  ever  the  swiftfooted 
Achilles  could  have  travelled  it.  At  eleven  o'clock  on 
a  bright  sunny  day  the  Maria  Dorothea  turned  her  back 
upon  the  city  and  beautiful  bay  of  Smyrna ;  in  about  two 
hours  passed  the  harbour  of  Vourla,  then  used  as  a  quar- 
antine station,  the  yellow  plague  flag  floating  in  the  city 
and  among  the  shipping ;  and  toward  dark,  turning  the 
point  of  the  gulf,  came  upon  my  old  acquaintance  Foggi, 
the  little  harbour  into  which  I  had  been  twice  driven  by 
adverse  winds.  My  Greek  friend  happened  to  be  on 
board,  and,  in  the  honesty  of  his  heart,  congratulated 
me  upon  being  this  time  independent  of  the  elements, 
without  seeming  to  care  a  fig  whether  he  profaned  the 
memory  of  his  ancestors  in  travelling  by  so  unclassical 
a  conveyance.  If  he  takes  it  so  coolly,  thought  I,  what 
is  it  to  me  ?  they  are  his  relations,  not  mine.  In  the 
evening  we  were  moving  close  to  the  Island  of  Mytilene, 
the  aDcient  Lesbos,  the  country  of  Sappho,  Alcaeus,  and 
Terpander,  famed  for  the  cxceYLence  oI'wa  viVaa wA^^ 
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beauty  of  its  womeD,  and  pre-eminently  distinguished 
for  dissipation  aixl  debauchery,  the  fatal  plague  flag  now 
floating  mournfully  over  its  walls,  marking  it  as  the 
abode  of  pestilence  and  death. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  found  myself  opposite  the 
promontory  of  Lectum,  now  Cape  Baba,  separating  the 
ancient  Troas  from  i£olia;  a  little  to  the  right,  but 
hardly  visible,  were  the  ruins  of  Assos,  where  the  apos- 
tles stopped  to  take  in  Paul ;  a  little  farther  the  ruins  of 
Alexandria  Troas,  one  of  the  many  cities  founded  by 
Alexander  during  his  conquests  in  Asia ;  to  the  left,  at 
some  distance  in  the  sea,  is  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  in 
the  songs  of  the  poets  overshadowed  by  the  lofty  Olym- 
pus, the  island  that  received  Vulcan  after  he  was  kicked 
out  of  heaven  by  Jupiter,  ~  A  little  farther,  nearer  the 
land,  is  the  Island  of  Tenedos,  the  ancient  Leucophrys, 
where  Paris  first  landed  after  carrying  off  Helen,  and 
behind  which  the  Greeks  withdrew  their  fleet  when 
they  pretended  to  have  abandoned  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Still  farther,  on  the  mainland,  is  the  promontory  of  Si- 
gaeum,  where  the  Scamander  empties  into  the  sea,  and 
near  which  were  fought  the  principal  of  Homer's  battles- 
A  little  farther— ^but  hold,  stop  the  engine  !  If  there  be 
a  spot  of  classic  ground  on  earth  in  which  the  historical, 
and  the  poetical,  and  the  fabulous  are  so  beautifully 
blended  together  that  we  would  not  separate  them  even 
to  discover  the  truth,  it  is  before  us  now.  Extending 
for  a  great  distance  along  the  shore,  and  back  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  under  the  purest  sky  that  ever  over- 
shadowed the  earth,  lies  a  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  and 
it  is  the  plain  of  Troy,  the  battle-ground  of  heroes. 
Oh  field  of  glory  and  of  blood,  little  does  he  know,  that 
surly  Turk  who  is  now  lazily  following  his  plough  over 
ibjr  surface,  that  every  blade  of  \\iy  gcw»  cwjSA.  \^  ^V 
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heroic  deeds,  the  shock  of  armies,  the  meeting  of  war- 
chariots,  the  crashing  of  armour,  the  swift  flight,  the 
hot  pursuit,  the  shouts  of  victors,  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying.  Beyond  it,  towering  to  the  heavens,  is  a  lofty 
mountain,  and  it  is  Mount  Ida,  on  whose  top  Paris  ad- 
judged the  golden  apple  to  the  goddess  of  beauty,  and 
paved  the  way  for  those  calamities  which  brought  on 
the  ten  years'  siege,  and  laid  in  ruins  the  ancient  city 
of  Priam.  Two  small  streams,  taking  their  rise  from 
the  mountain  of  the  gods,  join  each  other  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain;  Scamander  and  Simois,  whose  waters 
once  washed  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  of  Dardanus ; 
and  that  small,  confused,  and  shapeless  mass  of  ruins, 
that  beautiful  sky  and  the  songs  of  Homer,  are  all  that 
remain  to  tell  us  that  ^'  Troy  was."  Close  to  the  sea, 
and  rising  like  mountains  above  the  plain,  are  two  im- 
mense mounds  of  earth;  they  are  the  tombs  of  Ajax 
and  Achilles.  Shades  of  departed  heroes,  fain  would 
we  stop  and  pay  the  tribute  which  we  justly  owe,  but 
we  are  hurried  past  by  an  engine  of  a  hundred  horse 
power. 

Onward,  still  onward !  We  have  reached  the  ancient 
Hellespont,  the  Dardanelles  of  the  Turks,  famed  as  the 
narrow  water  that  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  for  the 
beauties  that  adorn  its  banks,  and  for  its  great  Turkish 
fortifications.  Three  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  it  becomes 
gradually  narrower,  until,  in  the  narrowest  part,  the  na- 
tives of  Europe  and  Asia  can  talk  together  from  the 
opposite  sides.  For  sixty  miles  (its  whole  length)  it 
presents  a  continued  succession  of  new  beauties,  and  in 
the  hands  of  Europeans,  particularly  English,  improved 
as  country  seats,  would  make  one  of  the  loveliest  coun- 
triea  in  the  world.  I  had  just  time  to  reflect  that  it  was 
melancholy f  and  seemed  iiiexp\\ca\Ae,\!ti%x\!£i\%^xAQ^ 
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of  the  fkirest  portions  of  the  earth  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  who  neither  improve  it  themselves  nor 
allow  others  to  do  so.    At  three  o^clock  we  arrived  at  the 
Dardanelles,  a  little  Turkish  town  in  the  narrowest  and 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  straits ;  a  strong  fort  with  enor- 
mous cannon  stands  frowning  on  each  side.    These  are 
the  terrible  fortifications  of  Mohammed  II.,  the  keys  of 
Constantinople.    The  guns  are  enormous ;  of  one  in  par- 
ticular, the  muzzle  is  two  feet  three  inches  in  diameter ; 
but,  with  Turkish  ingenuity,  they  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
discharged  when  a  ship  is  directly  opposite.     If  the  ship 
is  not  disabled  by  the  first  fire,  and  does  not  choose  to 
go  back  and  take  another,  she  is  safe.     At  every  mo- 
ment a  new  picture  presents  itself ;  a  new  fort,  a  new 
villa,  or  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city.     A  naked  point 
on  the  European  side,  so  ugly  compared  with  all  around 
it  as  to  attract  particular  attention,  projects  into  the 
strait,  and  here  are  the  ruins  of  Sestos ;  here  Xerxes 
built  his  bridge  of  boats  to  carry  over  his  miUions  to  the 
conquest  of  Greece ;  and  here,  when  he  returned  with 
the  wreck  of  his  army,  defeated  and  disgraced,  found 
his  bridge  destroyed  by  a  tempest,  and,  in  his  rage,  or- 
dered the  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  and  the 
viraves  to  be  lashed  with  rods.    From  this  point,  too, 
Leander  swam  the  Hellespont  for  love  of  Hero,  and 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Ekenhead  for  fun.     Nearly  oppo- 
site, close  to  a  Turkish  fort,  are  the  ruins  of  Abydos. 
Here  Xerxes,  and  Leander,  and  Lord  Byron,  and  Mr. 
Ekenhead  landed. 

Our  voyage  is  drawing  to  a  close.  At  Gallipoli,  a  large 
Turkish  town  handsomely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dardanelles,  we  took  on  board  the  Turkish  governor, 
with  his  pipe-bearer  and  train  of  attendants,  escorted  by 
iUarty  or  forty  boats,  containing  daxQQ  oi  iowi  \)^vTv^t^^ 
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people,  his  mightiness  taking  a  deck  passage.  Toward 
evening  we  were  entering  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  an- 
cient Propontis,  like  one  of  our  small  lakes,  and  I  again 
went  to  sleep  lulled  by  the  music  of  a  high-pressure  en- 
gine. At  daylight  we  w6re  approaching  Constantinople ; 
twelve  miles  this  side,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sea  of  Marmo- 
ra, is  the  village  of  St.  Stephano,  the  residence  of  Com- 
modore Porter.  Here  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  an- 
cient city,  with  their  golden  points  and  glittering  cres- 
cents, began  to  appear  in  sight.  High  above  the  rest 
towered  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet  and  the  beautiful 
dome  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ancient  Christian  church,  but 
now,  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  closed  against  the 
Christians'  feet.  We  approach  the  walls  and  pass  a 
range  of  gloomy  turrets ;  there  are  the  Seven  Towers, 
prisons,  portals  of  the  grave,  whose  mysteries  few  live  to 
publish :  the  bowstring  and  the  sea  reveal  no  secrets. 
That  palace,  with  its  bUnded  windows  and  its  superb 
garden,  surrounded  by  a  triple  range  of  walls,  is  the 
far-famed  seraglio ;  there  beauty  lingers  in  a  splendid 
cage,  and,  lolling  on  her  rich  divan,  sighs  for  the  hum- 
blest lot  and  freedom.  In  front,  that  narrow  water,  a 
thousand  caiques  shooting  through  it  like  arrows,  and 
its  beautiful  banks  covered  with  high  palaces  and  gar- 
dens in  the  oriental  style,  is  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 
We  float  around  the  walls  of  the  seraglio,  enter  the 
Golden  Horn,  and  before  us,  with  its  thousand  mosques 
and  its  myriad  of  minarets,  their  golden  points  glittering 
in  the  sun,  is  the  Roman  city  of  Constantinople,  the 
Thracian  Byzantium,  the  Stamboul  of  the  Turks ;  the 
city  which,  more  than  all  others,  excites  the  imagination 
and  interests  the  feelings  ;  once  dividing  with  Rome 
the  empire  of  the  world ;  built  by  a  Christian  emperor 
and  consecrated  as  a  Cbxistiaa  c\tY>  ^^^^"^^  «&&% 
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shining  light"  in  a  season  of  universal  darkness,  all  at 
once  lost  to  the  civilized  world ;  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  strange  and  fanatic  people,  the  gloomy  followers 
of  a  successful  soldier ;  a  city  which,  for  nearly  four 
centuries,  has  sat  with  its  gates  closed  in  sullen  dis- 
trust and  haughty  defiance  of  strangers ;  which  once 
sent  forth  large  and  terrible  armies,  burning,  slay- 
ing, and  destroying,  shaking  the  hearts  of  princes  and 
people,  now  lying  like  a  fallen  giant,  huge,  unwieldy, 
and  helpless,  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  first  in- 
vader, and  dragging  out  a  precarious  and  ignoble  ex* 
istence  but  by  the  mercy  or  policy  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian powers.  The  morning  sun,  now  striking  upon  its 
domes  and  minarets,  covers  it,  as  it  were,  with  burnished 
gold ;  a  beautiful  verdure  surrounds  it,  and  pure  waters 
wash  it  on  every  side.  Can  this  beautiful  city,  rich  with 
the  choicest  gifts  of  Heaven,  be  pre-eminently  the  abode 
of  pestilence  and  death  ?  where  a  man  carries  about  with 
him  the  seeds  of  disease  to  all  whom  he  holds  dear?  if  he 
extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  a  friend,  if  he  embrace  his 
child  or  rub  against  a  stranger,  the  friend,  and  the  child, 
and  the  stranger  follow  him  to  the  grave  ?  where,  year 
after  year,  the  angel  of  death  stalks  through  the  streets, 
and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  look  him  calmly  in 
the  face,  and  murmuring  "  Allah,  Allah,  God  is  merci- 
ful," with  a  fatal  trust  in  the  Prophet,  lie  down  and  die  ? 
We  enter  the  city,  and  these  questions  are  quickly  an- 
swered. A  lazy,  lounging,  and  filthy  population  ;  beg- 
gars basking  in  the  sun,  and  dogs  licking  their  sores ; 
streets  never  cleaned  but  by  the  winds  and  rains;  im- 
mense burying-grounds  all  over  the  city ;  tombstones  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets  ;  graves  gaping  ready  to  throw 
out  their  half-buried  dead,  the  whole  approaching  to  one 
vast  cbarnel-bouBe,  dispel  aU  iUusioTiB  ^ixA  t^xci^^^  ^ 
Vol.  I.-^T 
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doubts,  and  we  are  ready  to  ask  ourselves  if  it  be  pos- 
sible that,  in  such  a  place,  health  can  ever  dwell.  We 
wonder  that  it  should  ever,  for  the  briefest  moment,  be 
free  from  that  dreadful  scourge  which  comes  with  every 
summer's  sun  and  strews  its  streets  with  dead. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Mr.  ChurchilL — Commodore  Porter.— Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers. — The 
Saltan's  Naval  Architect.— Launch  of  the  Great  Ship.— Sultan  Mah- 
moud. — ^Jubilate.— A  National  Grievance. — Visit  to  a  Mosque. — The 
BttriaUgroand». 

There  is  a  good  chance  for  an  enterprising  Connecti- 
cut man  to  set  up  a  hotel  in  Constantinople.  The 
reader  will  see  that  I  have  travelled  with  my  eyes  open, 
and  I  trust  this  shrewd  observation  on  entering  the  city  of 
the  Caesars  will  be  considered  characteristic  and  Amer- 
ican. Paul  was  at  home  in  Pera,  and  conducted  us  to 
the  Hotel  d'ltalia,  which  was  so  full  that  we  could  not 
get  admission,  and  so  vile  a  place  that  we  were  not  sorry 
for  it.  We  then  went  to  Madame  Josephine's^  a  sort  of 
private  boarding-house,  but  excellent  of  its  kind.  We 
found  there  a  collection  of  travellers,  English,  French, 
German,  and  Russian,  and  the  dinner  was  particularly 
social ;  but  Dr.  N.  was  so  disgusted  with  the  clatter  of 
foreign  tongues,  that  he  left  the  table  with  the  first 
course,  and  swore  he  would  not  stay  there  another  day. 
We  tried  to  persuade  him.  I  reminded  him  that  there 
was  an  Englishman  among  them,  but  this  only  made 
him  worse;  he  hated  an  Englishman,  and  wondered 
bow  1,  as  an  American,  could  talk  with  one  as  I  had 
fFhb  bim.    In  short,  he  Yra%  let^oVitdi)  ^sA  \a$L  Pa.ul 
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running  about  every  street  in  Pera  looking  for  rooms. 
Notwithstanding  his  impracticabilities  as  a  traveller,  I 
liked  the  doctor,  and  determined  to  follow  him,  and  be- 
fore  breakfast  the  next  morning  we  were  installed  in  a 
suite  of  rooms  in  the  third  story  of  a  house  opposite  the 
old  palace  of  the  British  ambassador. 

For  two  or  three  days  I  was  hors  du  combat^  and 
put  myself  under  the  hands  of  Dr.  Zohrab,  an  Armenian, 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  whom  I  cordially  recommend 
both  for  his  kindness  and  medical  skill.  On  going  out, 
one  of  my  first  visits  was  to  my  banker,  Mr.  Churchill, 
a  gentleman  whose  name  has  since  rung  throughout 
Europe,  and  who  at  one  lime  seemed  likely  to  be  the 
cause  of  plunging  the  whole  civilized  world  into  a  war. 
He  was  then  living  in  Sedikuey,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Chalcedon,  in  Asia ;  and  I  have  seldom  been  more 
shocked  than  by  reading  in  a  newspaper,  while  in  the 
lazaretto  at  Malta,  that,  having  accidentally  shot  a 
Turkish  boy  with  a  fowling-piece,  he  had  been  seized 
by  the  Turks,  and,  in  defiance  of  treaties,  bastinadoed 
till  he  was  almost  dead.  I  had  seen  the  infliction  of 
that  horrible  punishment;  and,  besides  the  physical 
pain,  there  was  a  sense  of  the  indignity  that  roused 
every  feeling.  I  could  well  imagine  the  ferocious 
spirit  with  which  the  Turks  would  stand  around  and 
see  a  Christian  scourged.  The  civilized  world  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  English  government  for 
the  uncompromising  stand  taken  in  this  matter  with  the 
sultan,  and  the  firmness  with  which  it  insisted  on,  and 
obtained,  the  most  ample  redress  for  Mr.  Churchill,  and 
atonement  for  the  insult  offered  to  all  Christendom  in 
his  person. 

My  companions  and  myself  had  received  several  in- 
vkatioDs  from  Commodore  Poxlei,  wA^  wx^isse^siaR^Xs^ 
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Mr.  Dwight,  one  of  our  American  missionaries,  to  whom 
I  am  under  particular  obligations  for  his  kindness,  early 
in  the  morning  we  took  a  caique  with  three  athletic 
Turks,  and,  after  a  beautiful  row,  part  of  it  from  the  se- 
raglio point  to  the  Seven  Towers,  a  distance  of  fiye 
miles,  being  close  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  two 
hours  reached  the  commodore's  residence  at  St.  Ste- 
phano,  twelve  miles  from  Constantinople,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  situation  is  beauti- 
ful, abounding  in  fruit-trees,  among  which  are  some  fig- 
trees  of  the  largest  size ;  and  the  commodore  was  then 
engaged  in  building  a  large  addition  to  his  house.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Commodore  Porter  was  the 
first  envoy  ever  sent  by  the  United  States'  government 
to  the  Sublime  Porte.  He  had  formerly  lived  at  Bu- 
yukdere,  on  the  Bosphorus,  with  the  other  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps ;  but  his  salary  as  charge  being 
inadequate  to  sustain  a  becoming  style,  he  bad  with- 
drawn to  this  place.  I  had  never  seen  Commodore 
Porter  before.  I  afterward  passed  a  month  with  him 
in  the  lazaretto  at  Malta,  and  I  trust  he  will  not  con- 
sider me  presuming  when  I  say  that  our  acquaintance 
ripened  into' friendship.  He  is  entirely  different  from 
the  idea  I  had  formed  of  him ;  small,  dark,  weather- 
beaten,  much  broken  in  health,  and  remarkably  mild 
and  quiet  in  his  manners.  His  eye  is  his  best  fea- 
ture, though  even  that  does  not  indicate  the  desperate 
hardihood  of  character  which  he  has  exhibited  on  so 
many  occasions.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  so,  but 
he  seemed  ill  at  ease  in  his  position,  and  I  could  not 
but  think  that  he  ought  still  to  be  standing  in  the  front 
rank  of  that  service  he  so  highly  honoured.  He  spoke 
wjtb  great  bitterness  of  the  Foxardo  affair,  and  gave 
Jve  an  account  of  an  intexe«^n^  Vxk\^n\»sn  \^v^^^^ 
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General  Jackson  and  himself  on  his  recall  from  South 
America.  General  Jackson  wished  him  to  resume  his 
rank  in  the  navy,  but  he  answered  that  he  would  never 
accept  service  with  men  who  had  suspended  him  for 
doing  what,  they  said  in  their  sentence  of  condenmation, 
was  done  '^  to  sustain  the  honour  of  the  American  flag.^* 

At  the  primitive  hour  of  one  we  sat  down  to  a  regular 
family  dinner.  We  were  all  Americans.  The  commo- 
dore's sister,  who  was  living  with  him,  presided,  and  we 
looked  out  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  talked  of  home. 
I  cannot  describe  the  satisfaction  of  these  meetings  of 
Americans  so  far  from  their  own  country.  I  have  often 
experienced  it  most  powerfully  in  the  houses  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  East.  Besides  having,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  same  acquaintances,  we  had  all  the  same 
habits  and  ways  of  thinking ;  their  articles  of  furniture 
were  familiar  to  me,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  house  in 
which  I  did  not  find  an  article  unknown  except  among 
Americans,  a  Boston  rocking-chair. 

We  talked  over  the  subject  of  our  difficulties  with 
France,  then  under  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, and  I  remember  that  Commodore  Porter  was 
strong  in  the  opinion  that  the  bill  paying  the  debt  would 
pass.  Before  rising  from  table,  the  commodore's  jani- 
sary  came  down  from  Constantinople,  with  papers  and 
letters  just  arrived  by  the  courier  from  Paris.  He  told 
me  that  I  should  have  the  honour  of  breaking  the  seals, 
and  I  took  out  the  paper  so  well  known  all  over  Eu- 
rope, "  Galignani's  Messenger,"  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  reading  aloud,  in  confirmation  of  the  commodore's 
opinion,  that  the  bill  for  paying  the  American  claims 
had  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

About  four  o'clock  we  ei^baiked.  ui  oxsx  c^s^s^^vfi^v^"^* 
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tum  to  Constantinople.    In  an  hour  Mr.  D.  and  I  land- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  Seiren  Towers,  and  few  things  in 


CaitU  of  the  Seiea  Tonen. 
this  ancient  city  interested  me  more  than  my  walk 
around  its  walla.  We  followed  them  the  whole  extent 
on  the  land  side,  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Golden 
Horn.  They  consist  of  a  triple  range,  with  five  gates, 
the  principal  of  which  ia  the  Cannon  Gate,  through 
which  Mohammed  II.  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
Christian  city.  They  have  not  been  repaired  since  the 
city  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Turks,  and  are  the  same 
walla  which  procured  for  it  the  proud  name  of  the  "  well- 
defended  city;"  to  a  great  extent,  they  are  the  same 
walla  which  the  first  Constantine  built  and  the  last  Con- 
stantine  died  in  defending.  Time  has  laid  his  ruining 
band  upon  them,  and  they  are  everywhere  weak  and 
decaying,  and  would  fall  at  once  before  the  thunder  of 
modem  war.  .  The  moat  and  fossS  have  alike  lost  their 
warlike  character,  and  bloom  and  blossom  with  the  vine 
and  fig-tree.  Beyond,  hardly  less  interesting  than  the 
venerable  walls,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  is  one  continued  burying-ground,  with  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  turbaned  headstones,  shaded  by 
thick  groves  of  the  mourning  cypress.  Opposite  the 
Damascus  Gate  is  an  elevated  enclosure,  disconnected 
from  a2J  around,  containing  five  headstones  in  a  row, 
over  Ae  bodiea  of  Ali  Pacha,  ihe  i&\w\  Oa^^l  ^Xk^ik, 
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and  his  four  sons.  The  fatal  mark  of  death  by  the 
bowstring  is  conspicuous  on  the  tombs,  as  a  warning  to 
rebels  that  they  cannot  escape  the  sure  vengeance  of 
the  Porte.  It  was  toward  the  sunset  of  a  beautiful 
evening,  and  all  Stamboul  was  out  among  the  tombs. 
At  dark  we  reached  the  Golden  Horn,  crossed  over  in 
a  caique,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  Pera. 

The  next  day  I  took  a  caique  at  Tophana,  and  went 
up  to  the  shipyards  at  the  head  of  the  Golden  Horn  to 
visit  Mr.  Rhodes,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Smyrna.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  a  native  of  Long  Island,  but 
from  his  boyhood  a  resident  of  this  city,  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  saying  that  he  is  an  honour  to  our  state  and 
country.  The  reader  will  remember  that,  some  years 
ago,  Mr.  Eckford,  one  of  our  most  prominent  citizens, 
under  a  pressure  of  public  and  domestic  calamities,  left 
his  native  city.  He  sailed  from  New-York  in  a  beauti- 
ful corvette,  its  destination  unknown,  and  came  to  an* 
chor  under  the  walls  of  the  seraglio  in  the  harbour  of 
Constantinople.  The  sultan  saw  her,  admired  her,  and 
bought  her ;  and  I  saw  her  '^  riding  like  a  thing  of  life" 
on  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn,  a  model  of  beauty. 

The  fame  of  his  skill,  and  the  beautiful  specimen  he 
carried  out  with  him,  recommended  Mr.  Eckford  to  the 
sultan  as  a  fit  instrument  to  build  up  the  character  of 
the  Ottoman  navy ;  and  afterward,  when  his  full  value 
became  known,  the  sultan  remarked  of  him  that  Amer- 
ica must  be  a  great  nation  if  she  could  spare  from  her 
service  such  a  man.  Had  he  lived,  even  in  the  decline 
of  life  he  would  have  made  for  himself  a  reputation  in 
that  distant  quarter  of  the  globe  equal  to  that  he  had  left 
behind  him,  and  doubtless  would  have  reaped  the  at- 
tendant pecuniary  reward.  Mr.  Rhodes  went  out  as 
Mr.  Eckfoid'a  foreman,  and  oniuA  ^^Xk^Xdsiik^^^xsssr 
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pleting  his  employer's  work  devolved  on  him.  It  could 
not  have  fallen  upon  a  better  man.  From  a  journey* 
man  shipbuilder,  all  at  once  Mr.  Rhodes  found  himself 
brought  into  close  relations  with  the  seraskier  pacha, 
the  reis  effendi,  the  grand  vizier,  and  the  sultan  himself; 
but  his  good  sense  never  deserted  him.  He  was  then 
preparing  for  the  launch  of  the  great  ship ;  the  longest, 
as  he  said,  and  he  knew  the  dimensions  of  every  ship 
that  floated,  in  the  world.  I  accompanied  him  over  the 
ship  and  through  the  yards,  and  it  was  with  no  small 
degree  of  interest  that  I  viewed  a  townsman,  an  entire 
stranger  in  the  country,  by  his  skill  alone  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  great  naval  establishment  of  the  sultan. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  roundabout  jacket,  without 
whiskers  or  mustache,  and,  except  that  he  wore  the 
tarbouch,  was  thorough  American  in  his  appearance 
and  manners,  while  his  dragoman  was  constantly  by 
his  side,  communicating  his  orders  to  hundreds  of  mus- 
tached  Turks,  and  in  the  same  breath  he  was  talking 
with  me  of  shipbuilders  in  New- York,  and  people  and 
things  most  familiar  in  our  native  city.  Mr.  Rhodes 
knows  and  cares  but  Uttle  for  things  that  do  not  imme- 
diately concern  him ;  his  whole  thoughts  are  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  in  that  he  possesses  an  ambition  and  industry 
worthy  of  all  praise.  As  an  instance  of  his  discretion, 
particularly  proper  in  the  service  of  that  suspicious  and 
despotic  government,  I  may  mention  that,  while  stand- 
ing near  the  ship  and  remarking  a  piece  of  cloth  stretch- 
ed across  her  stem,  I  asked  him  her  name,  and  he  told 
me  he  did  not  know ;  that  it  was  painted  on  her  stem, 
and  his  dragoman  knew,  but  he  had  never  looked  un- 
der, that  he  might  not  be  able  to  answer  when  asked. 
I  hare  seldom  met  a  countryman  abroad  with  whom  I 
auxre  pleoBed,  and  at  paxliiig  \ie  i^\)X\atD&^  ^tv^ 
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pinnacle  in  my  estimation  by  telling  me  that,  if  I  came 
to  the  yard  the  next  day  at  one,  I  would  see  the  sultan ! 
There  was  no  man  living  whom  I  had  a  greater  curios* 
ity  to  see.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  was  at  the  yard,  but 
the  sultan  did  not  come.  I  went  again,  and  his  highness 
had  come  two  hours  before  the  time ;  had  accompanied 
Mr.  Rhodes  over  the  ship,  and  left  the  yard  less  than 
five  minutes  before  my  arrival ;  his  caique  was  still  ly- 
ing at  the  little  dock,  his  attendants  were  carrying  trays 
of  refreshments  to  a  shooting-ground  in  the  rear,  and 
two  black  eunuchs  belonging  to  the  seraglio,  hand- 
somely dressed  in  long  black  cloaks  of  fine  pelisse 
cloth,  with  gold-headed  canes  and  rings  on  their  fin- 
gers, were  still  lingering  about  the  ship,  their  effemi- 
nate faces  and  musical  voices  at  once  betraying  their 
neutral  character. 

The  next  was  the  day  of  the  launch ;  and  early  in  the 
morning,  in  the  suite  of  Commodore  Porter,  I  went  on 
board  an  old  steamer  provided  by  the  sultan  expressly  for 
the  use  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  American  friends.  The  waters 
of  the  Golden  Horn  were  already  covered ;  thousands 
of  caiques,  with  their  high  sharp  points,  were  cutting 
through  it,  or  resting  like  gulls  upon  its  surface ;  and 
there  were  ships  with  the  still  proud  banner  of  the 
crescent,  and  strangers  with  the  flags  of  every  nation  in 
Christendom,  and  sailboats,  longboats,  and  rowboats,  am- 
bassadors' barges,  and  caiques  of  effendis,  beys,  and 
pachas,  with  red  silk  flags  streaming  in  the  wind,  while 
countless  thousands  were  assembled  on  the  banks  to 
behold  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  an  American  ship, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  launched  in  the  harbour  of  old 
Stamboul.  The  sultan  was  then  living  at  his  beautiful 
palace  at  Sweet  Waters,  and  was  obliged  to  pass  by 
oar  boat;  be  bad  made  a  great  BSbk  oi  ^^\fiasx^^% 
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had  invited  all  the  diplomatic  corps,  and,  through  the 
reis  effendi,  particularly  requested  the  presence  of  Com- 
modore Porter ;  had  stationed  his  harem  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river;  and  as  I  saw  prepared  for  himself 
near  the  ship  a  tent  of  scarlet  cloth  trimmed  with  gold, 
I  expected  to  see  him  appear  in  all  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dour of  the  greatest  potentate  on  earth.  I  had  already 
seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  days  of  Eastern 
magnificence  had  gone  by,  or  that  the  gorgeous  scenes 
which  my  imagination  had  always  connected  with  the 
East  had  never  existed ;  but  still  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  the  lingering  idea  of  the  power  and  splendour 
of  the  sultan.  His  commanding  style  to  his  own  sub- 
jects :  "  I  command  you, ,  my  slave,  that  you  bring 

the  head  of ,  my  slave,  and  lay  it  at  my  feet;**  and 

then  his  lofty  tone  with  foreign  powers  :  "  I,  who  am, 
by  the  infinite  grace  of  the  great,  just,  and  all-powerful 
Creator,  and  the  abundance  of  the  miracles  of  the 
chief  of  his  prophets,  emperor  of  powerful  emperors; 
refuge  of  sovereigns ;  distributor  of  crowns  to  the  kings 
of  the  earth ;  keeper  of  the  two  very  holy  cities  (Mecca 
and  Medina) ;  governor  of  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem ; 
master  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  conquered  with 
bur  victorious  sword  and  our  terrible  lance ;  lord  of  two 
seas  (Black  and  White) ;  of  Damascus,  the  odour  of 
Paradise  ;  of  Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  califs  ;  of  the  for- 
tresses of  Belgrade,  Agra,  and  a  multitude  of  coun- 
tries, isles,  straits,  people,  generations,  and  of  so  many 
victorious  armies  who  repose  under  the  shade  of  our 
Sublime  Porte.  I,  in  short,  who  am  the  shadow  of  Qod 
upon  earth.'*  I  was  rolling  these  things  through  my 
mind  when  a  murmur,  "  the  sultan  is  coming,"  turned 
-roe  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  one  view  dispelled  all 
^7  gorgeous  fancies.    There  Tiwi  no  «vj\fc^Ttfi  %\5s^a\ 
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a  citizen  king,  a  republican  president,  or  a  democratic 
goyernory  could  not  have  made  a  more  unpretending  ap- 
pearance than  did  this  '^  shadow  of  God  upon  earth." 
He  was  seated  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  caique,  dressed 
in  the  military  frockcoat  and  red  tarboucb,  with  his  long 
black  beard,  the  only  mark  of  a  Turk  about  him,  and  he 
moyed  slowly  along  the  vacant  space  cleared  for  his 
passage,  boats  with  the  flags  of  every  nation,  and  thou- 
sands of  caiques  falling  back,  and  the  eyes  of  the  im- 
mense multitude  earnestly  fixed  upon  him,  but  without 
any  shouts  or  acclamations;  and  when  he  landed  at  the 
little  dock,  and  his  great  officers  bowed  to  the  dust  be- 
fore him,  he  looked  the  plainest,  mildest,  kindest  man 
among  them.  I  had  wished  to  see  him  as  a  wholesale 
murderer,  who  had  more  blood  upon  his  hands  than 
any  man  living;  who  had  slaughtered  the  janisaries, 
drenched  the  plains  of  Greece,  to  say  nothing  of  bastina- 
does, impalements,  cutting  off  heads,  and  tying  up  in 
sacks,  which  are  taking  place  every  moment ;  but  I  will 
not  believe  that  Sultan  Mahmoud  finds  any  pleasure 
in  shedding  blood.  Dire  necessity,  or,  as  he  himself 
would  say,  fate,  has  ever  been  driving  him  on.  I  look 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  upon 
earth ;  as  the  creature  of  circumstances,  made  bloody 
and  cruel  by  the  necessities  of  his  position.  I  look  at 
his  past  life  and  at  that  which  is  yet  in  store  for  him, 
through  all  the  stormy  scenes  he  is  to  pass  until  he 
completes  his  unhappy  destiny,  the  last  of  a  powerful 
and  once-dreaded  race,  bearded  by  those  who  once 
crouched  at  the  footstool  of  his  ancestors,  goaded  by 
rebellious  vassals,  conscious  that  he  is  going  a  down- 
ward road,  and  yet  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  that 
drives  him  on.  Like  the  strong  man  encompassed  with 
a  net,  be  6nds  no  avenue  of  eftca^e,  ^xv<^  c^ssl^\\sk?S^ 
through  it 
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The  seraskier  pacha  and  other  principal  officers  es- 
corted him  to  his  tent,  and  now  all  the  interest  which 
I  had  taken  in  the  sultan  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Rhodes. 
He  had  great  anxiety  about  the  launch,  and  many  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with :  first,  in  the  Turks'  jealousy  of  a 
stranger,  which  obliged  him  to  keep  constantly  on  the 
watch  lest  some  of  his  ropes  should  be  cut  or  fastenings 
knocked  away ;  and  he  had  another  Turkish  prejudice 
to  struggle  against:  the  day  had  been  fixed  twice 
before,  but  the  astronomers  found  an  unfortunate  con- 
junction of  the  stars,  and  it  was  postponed,  and  even  then 
the  stars  were  unpropitious ;  but  Mr.  Rhodes  had  in- 
sisted that  the  work  had  gone  so  far  that  it  could  not  be 
stopped.    And,  besides  these,  he  had  another  great  dif- 
ficulty in  his  ignorance  of  their  language.    With  more 
than  a  thousand  men  under  him,  all  his  orders  had  to 
pass  through  interpreters,  and  often,  too,  the  most 
prompt  action  was  necessary,  and  the  least  mistake 
might  prove  fatal.    Fortunately,  he  was  protected  from 
treachery  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  Dr. 
Zohrab,  one  of  whom  stood  on  the  bow  and  the  other  in 
the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  through  whom  every  order 
was  transmitted  in  Turkish.    Probably  none  there  felt 
the  same  interest  that  we  did ;  for  the  flags  of  the  bar- 
barian and  every  nation  in  Christendom  were  waving 
around  us,  and  at  that  distance  from  home  the  enter- 
prise of  a  single  citizen  enlisted  the  warmest  feelings 
of  every  American.    We  watched  the  ship  with  as  keen 
an  interest  as  if  our  own  honour  and  success  in  life  de- 
pended upon  her  movements.    For  a  long  time  she 
remained  perfectly  quiet.    At  length  she  moved,  slowly 
and  almost  imperceptibly;  and  then,  as  if  conscious 
ihat  the  eyes  of  an  immense  multitude  were  on  her,  and 
dua  the  bxmour  of  a  distant  TiA.\ioTi^^<&  \ti  «om^  Taeasure 
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at  stake,  she  marched  proudly  to  the  water,  plunged  in 
with  a  force  that  almost  buried  her,  and,  rising  like  a 
huge  leviathan,  parted  the  foaming  waves  with  her  bow, 
and  rode  triumphantly  upon  them.  Even  Mussulman 
indifference  was  disturbed;  all  petty  jealousies  were 
hushed ;  the  whole  immense  mass  was  roused  into  ad- 
miration ;  loud  and  long-continued  shouts  of  applause 
rose  with  one  accord  from  Turks  and  Christians,  and 
the  sultan  was  so  transported  that  he  jumped  up  and 
clapped  his  hands  like  a  schoolboy. 

Mr.  Rhodes's  triumph  was  complete ;  the  sultan  called 
him  to  his  tent,  and  with  his  own  hands  fixed  on  the 
lappel  of  his  coat  a  gold  medal  set  in  diamonds,  repre- 
senting the  launching  of  a  ship.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  at- 
tained among  strangers  the  mark  of  every  honourable 
man's  ambition,  the  head  of  his  profession.  He  has 
put  upon  the  water  what  Commodore  Porter  calls  the 
finest  ship  that  ever  floated,  and  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  his  position  and  prospects  under  the  "  shade  of  the 
Sublime  Porte."  The  sultan  wishes  to  confer  upon 
him  the  title  of  chief  naval  constructor,  and  to  furnish 
him  with  a  house  and  a  caique  with  four  oars.  In  com- 
pliment to  his  highness,  who  detests  a  hat,  Mr.  Rhodes 
wears  the  tarbouch ;  but  he  declines  all  ofiices  and 
honours,  and  anything  that  may  tend  to  fix  him  as  a 
Turkish  subject,  and  looks  to  return  and  enjoy  in  his 
own  country  and  among  his  own  people  the  fruits  of 
his  honourable  labours.  If  the  good  wishes  of  a  friend 
can  avail  him,  he  will  soon  return  to  our  city  rich  with 
the  profits  of  untiring  industry,  and  an  honourable  tes- 
timony to  his  countrymen  of  the  success  of  American 
skill  and  enterprise  abroad. 

To  go  back  a  moment.    All  day  the  @:eat  «hi^  la.^  u^ 
ibe  middle  of  the  Golden  Horn,  N?\n!Le  ^foss^  \sii5stft 
Vol.  L~V 
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than  a  hundred  thousand  Turks  shot  round  her  in  their 
little  caiques,  looking  up  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
to  her  lofty  deck ;  and  in  Pera,  wherever  I  went,  per- 
haps because  I  was  an  American,  the  only  thing  I  heard 
of  was  the  American  ship.  Proud  of  the  admiration  ex- 
cited so  far  from  home  by  this  noble  specimen  of  the 
skill  of  an  American  citizen,  I  unburden  myself  of  a 
long-smothered  subject  of  complamt  against  my  country. 
I  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice  for  reform^  not  in  the  hack- 
neyed sense  of  petty  politicians,  but  by  a  liberal  and  en- 
larged expenditure  of  public  money  ;  by  increasing  the 
outfits  and  salaries  of  our  foreign  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters. We  claim  to  be  rich,  free  from  debt,  and  abundant 
in  resources,  and  yet  every  American  abroad  is  struck 
with  a  feeling  of  mortification  at  the  inability  of  his  rep- 
resentative to  take  that  position  in  social  life  to  which 
the  character  of  his  country  entitles  him.  We  may  talk 
of  republican  simplicity  as  we  will,  but  there  are  certain 
usages  of  society  and  certain  appendages  of  rank  which, 
though  they  may  be  unmeaning  and  worthless,  are  sanc- 
tioned, if  not  by  the  wisdom,  at  least  by  the  practice  of 
all  civilized  countries.  We  have  committed  a  fatal  er- 
ror since  the  time  when  Franklin  appeared  at  the  court 
of  France  in  a  plain  citizen's  dress ;  everywhere  our 
representative  conforms  to  the  etiquette  of  the  court  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  and  it  is  too  late  to  go  back  and 
begin  anew  ;  and  now,  unless  our  representative  is  rich 
and  willing  to  expend  his  own  fortune  for  the  honour 
of  Uie  nation,  he  is  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  circles 
and  position  in  which  he  has  a  right  and  ought  to  move, 
or  to  move  in  them  on  an  inferior  footing,  under  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  inability  to  appear  as  an  equal. 

And  again :  our  whole  consular  system  is  radically 
wron^  iiiAreputable,  and  miuno\]L&  Xo  qmli  OckSSAsXet  ^sii 
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interests*  While  othicr  nations  consider  the  support  of 
their  consuls  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  their  govern- 
menty  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  represented  by  mer- 
chantSy  whose  pecuniary  interests  are  mixed  up  with 
all  the  local  and  political  questions  that  affect  the  place, 
and  who  are  under  a  strong  inducement  to  make  their 
o£Sce  subservient  to  their  commercial  relations.  I  make 
no  imputations  against  any  of  them.  I  could  not  if  I 
would,  for  I  do  not  know  an  American  merchant  holding 
the  office  who  is  not  a  respectable  man  ;  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  country  ought  to  be  the  representative 
of  our  country  only ;  removed  from  any  distracting  or 
conflicting  interests,  standing  like  a  watchman  to  protect 
the  honour  of  his  nation  and  the  rights  of  her  citizens. 
And  more  than  this,  all  over  the  Mediterranean  there  are 
ports  where  commerce  presents  no  inducements  to  the 
American  merchant,  and  there  the  office  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  natives ;  and  at  this  day  the  American  arms 
are  blazoned  on  the  doors,  and  the  American  flag  is  wa- 
ving over  the  houses,  of  Greeks,  Italians,  Jews,  and 
Arabs,  and  all  the  mongrel  population  of  that  inland  sea; 
and  in  the  ports  under  the  dominion  of  Turkey  particular- 
ly, the  office  is  coveted  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  hold 
er  against  the  liabilities  to  his  own  government,  and  of 
revenue  by  selling  that  protection  to  others.  I  will  not 
mention  them  by  name,  for  I  bear  them  no  ill  will  per- 
sonally, and  I  have  received  kindness  from  most  of  the 
petty  vagabonds  who  live  under  the  folds  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag;  but  the  consuls  at  Gendoaand  Algiers  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  American  name.  Congress  has  lately 
turned  its  attention  to  this  subject,  and  will,  before  long, 
I  hope,  effect  a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  our 
consular  department,  and  give  it  the  respectability  which 
'U  wants;  the  only  ren^edy  is  by  foXLoviixv^  \!cv.^  ^xvcsx^^ 
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of  Other  nations,  in  fixing  salaries  to  the  office,  and  for- 
bidding the  holders  to  engage  in  trade.  Besides  the  lead- 
ing inducements  to  this  change,  there  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, which,  in  my  eyes,  is  not  without  its  value, 
in  that  it  would  furnish  a  valuable  school  of  instruction 
for  our  young  men.  The  offices  would  be  sought  by 
such.  A  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year 
would  maintain  them  respectably  in  most  of  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  young  men  resident  in  those 
places,  living  upon  salaries,  and  not  obliged  to  engage 
in  commerce,  would  employ  their  leisure  hours  in  ac- 
quiring the  language  of  the  country,  in  communicating 
with  the  interior,  and  among  them  would  return  upon 
us  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  far  more  than  repay- 
ing us  for  all  the  expense  of  supporting  them  abroad. 

Doubtless  the  reader  expects  other  things  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  all  things  are  changing.  The  day  has 
gone  by  when  the  Christian  could  not  cross  the  threshold 
of  a  mosque  and  live.  Even  the  sacred  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia,  the  ancient  Christian  church,  so  long  closed 
against  the  Christians'  feet,  now,  upon  great  occasions, 
again  opens  its  doors  to  the  descendants  of  its  Christian 
builders.  One  of  these  great  occasions  happened  while 
I  was  there.  The  sultan  gave  a  firman  to  the  French 
ambassador,  under  which  all  the  European  residents 
and  travellers  visited  it.  Unfortunately,  I  was  unwell, 
and  could  not  go  out  that  day,  and  was  obliged  after- 
ward to  content  myself  with  walking  around  its  walls, 
with  uplifted  eyes  and  a  heavy  heart,  admiring  the  glit- 
tering crescent  and  thinking  of  the  prostrate  cross. 

But  no  traveller  can  leave  Constantinople  without 
having  seen  the  interior  of  a  mosque ;  and  accordingly, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mustapha,  the  janisary  of  the 
British  coDsulg  I  visited  the  moaqie  ol  &\:X\»xl  tAi^mcsc^ 
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next  in  point  of  beauty  lo  that  of  St.  Sophia,  though 
fn  inferior  in  historical  interest.     At  an  early  houi  we 
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crossed  the  Golden  Horn  to  old  Stamboul ;  threaded  our 
way  through  its  narrow  and  intricate  streets  to  an  emi- 
nence near  the  seraskiei  pacha's  tower;  entered  by  a 
fine  gateway  into  a  large  courtyard,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand feet  square,  handsomely  paved  and  ornamented 
with  noble  trees,  and  enclosed  by  a  high  wall ;  passed 
a  marble  fountain  of  clear  and  abundant  water,  where, 
one  after  another,  the  faithful  stopped  to  make  their 
ablutions ;  entered  a  large  colonnade,  consisting  of  gran- 
ite and  marble  pillars  of  every  form  and  style,  the  plun- 
der of  ancient  temples,  worked  in  without  much  regard 
to  architectural  fitness,  yet,  on  the  whole,  producing  a 
fine  effect ;  pulled  off  our  shoes  at  the  door,  and,  with 
naked  feet  and  noiseless  step,  crossed  the  sacred  thresh- 
old of  the  mosque.  Silently  we  moved  among  the  kneel- 
ing figures  of  the  faithful  scattered  about  in  different 
parts  of  the  mosque  and  engaged  in  prayer ;  paused 
for  a  moment  under  the  beautiful  dome  sustained  by 
four  columns  from  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus ; 
leaned  against  a  maible  pillar  which  may  have  support- 
ed, two-  thousand  years  ago,  the  praying  figure  of  a 
Wi>T»bipperof  the  great  goidbfa;  gaz&&,%l\!b&^<s^i^ 
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small  lamps  suspended  from  the  lofty  ceiling,  each  by  a 
separate  cord,  and  with  a  devout  feeling  left  the  mosque. 

In  the  rear,  almost  concealed  from  view  by  a  thick 
grove  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  is  a  circular  building 
about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  containing  the  tomb  of  Su- 
liman,  the  founder  of  the  mosque,  his  brother,  his  fa- 
vourite wife  Roxala,  and  two  other  wives.  The  monu- 
ments are  in  the  form  of  sarcophagi,  with  pyramidal 
tops,  covered  with  rich  Cachmere  shawls,  having  each 
at  the  head  a  large  white  turban,  and  enclosed  by  a  rail- 
ing covered  with  mother-of-pearl.  The  great  beauty  of 
the  sepulchral  chamber  is  its  dome,  which  is  highly  or- 
namented, and  sparkles  with  brilliants.  In  one  corner 
is  a  plan  of  Mecca,  the  holy  temple,  and  tomb  of  the 
Prophet. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  for  the  last  time  to  the  Arme- 
nian burying-ground.  In  the  East  the  graveyards  are 
the  general  promenades,  the  places  of  rendezvous,  and 
the  lounging-places ;  and  in  Constantinople  the  Arme- 
nian burying-ground  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  fa- 
vourite. Situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Pera,  overlooking 
the  Bosphorus,  shaded  by  noble  palm-trees,  almost  reg- 
ularly toward  evening  I  found  myself  sitting  upon  the 
same  tombstone,  looking  upon  the  silvery  water  at  my 
feet,  studded  with  palaces,  flashing  and  glittering  with 
caiques  from  the  golden  palace  of  the  sultan  to  the  se- 
raglio point,  and  then  turned  to  the  animated  groups 
thronging  the  burying-ground;  the  Armenian  in  his 
flowing  robes,  the  dashing  Greek,  the  stiflF  and  out-of- 
place-looking  Frank;  Turks  in  their  gay  and  bright 
costume,  glittering  arms,  and  solemn  beards,  enjoying  the 
superlative  of  existence  in  dozing  over  their  pipe ;  and 
women  in  long  white  veils,  apail  wud^i  some  deliglitful 
Mhade,  in  little  picnic  parties,  ea&ag  \ce^  ^sA  ^^lol^ocvsmr 
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ary.  Here  and  there,  toward  the  outskirts,  was  the 
araba,  the  only  wheeled  carriage  known  among  the 
Turks,  with  a  long  low  body,  highly  carved  and  gilded, 
drawn  by  oxen  fancifully  trimmed  with  ribands,  and 
filled  with  soft  cushions,  on  which  the  Turkish  and  Ar- 
menian ladies  almost  buried  themselves.  Instead  of 
the  cypress,  the  burying-ground  is  shaded  by  noble 
plane-trees ;  and  the  tombstones,  instead  of  being  up- 
right, are  all  flat,  having  at  the  head  a  couple  of  little 
niches  scooped  out  to  hold  water,  with  the  beautiful 
idea  to  induce  birds  to  come  there  and  drink  and  sing 
among  the  trees.  Their  tombstones,  too,  have  another 
mark,  which,  in  a  country  where  men  are  apt  to  forget 
who  their  fathers  were,  would  exclude  them  even  from 
that  place  where  all  mortal  distinctions  are  laid  low,  viz., 
a  mark  indicating  the  profession  or  occupation  of  the 
deceased ;  as,  a  pair  of  shears  to  mark  the  grave  of  a 
tailor ;  a  razor  that  of  a  barber ;  and  on  many  of  them 
was  another  mark  indicating  the  manner  of  death,  the 
bowstring,  or  some  other  mark,  showing  that  the  stone 
covered  a  victim  of  Turkish  cruelty.  But  all  these 
things  are  well  known ;  nothing  has  escaped  the  prying 
eyes  of  curious  travellers ;  and  I  merely  state,  for  my 
own  credit's  sake,  that  I  followed  the  steps  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  me,  visited  the  Sweet  Waters,  Scutary, 
and  Belgrade,  the  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  and  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  Constantino,  and  saw  the  dancing  der- 
vishes ;  rowed  up  the  Bosphorus  to  Buyukdere,  lunched 
under  the  tree  where  Godfrey  encamped  with  his  gal- 
lant crusaders,  and  looked  out  upon  the  Black  Sea  from 
the  top  of  the  Giant's  Mountain. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Visit  to  the  Slave-maiket.— Horrors  of  Slavery.— Departure  from  Stam- 
bouL — ^The  stormy  Euxine. — Odessa. — The  Lazaretto. — Russian  Ci- 
vility. — Returning  Good  for  Evil. 

The  day  before  I  left  Constantinople  I  went,  in 
company  with  Dr.  N.  and  his  son,  and  attended  by 
Paul,  to  visit  the  slave-market ;  crossing  over  to  Stam- 
boul,  we  picked  up  a  Jew  in  the  bazars,  who  conducted 
us  through  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  to  a 
quarter  of  the  city  from  which  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  extricate  myself  alone.  I 
only  know  that  it  was  situated  on  high  ground,  and 
that  we  passed  through  a  gateway  into  a  hollow  square 
of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet  on 
each  side.  It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  emotion 
that  1  entered  this  celebrated  place,  where  so  many 
Christian  hearts  have  trembled;  and,  before  crossing 
the  threshold,  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  all  the  romantic 
stories  and  all  the  horrible  realities  that  I  could  remem- 
ber connected  with  its  history :  the  tears  of  beauty, 
the  pangs  of  brave  men,  and  so  down  to  the  unsenti- 
mental exclamation  of  Johnson  to  his  new  friend  Don 
Juan: 

"  Yon  black  eunuch  seems  to  eye  us ; 
I  wish  to  God  that  somebody  would  buy  us." 

The  bazar  forms  a  hollow  square,  with  little  cham- 
bers about  fifteen  feet  each  way  around  it,  in  which  the 
slaves  belonging  to  the  different  dealers  are  kept.     A 
large  shed  or  portico  projects  in  front,  under  which, 
and  in  front  of  each  chamber,  is  a  lapsed  ^^xi^xm^  V\>2cv 
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a  low  railing  around  it,  where  the  slave-merchant  sits 
and  gossips,  and  dozes  over  his  coffee  and  pipes.     I  had 
heard  so  little  of  this  place,  and  it  was  so  little  known 
among  Europeans,  taking  into  consideration,  moreover, 
that  in  a  season  of  universal  peace  the  market  must  be 
without  a  supply  of  captives  gained  in  war,  that  I  ex- 
pected to  see  but  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  trafSc,  sup- 
posing that  I  should  find  but  few  slaves,  and  those  only 
black;  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  there  twenty  or  thirty 
white   women.     Bad,  horrible  as  this  traffic  is  under 
any  circumstances,  to  my  habits  and  feelings  it  loses  a 
shade  of  its  horrors  when  confined  to  blacks  ;  but  here 
whites  and  blacks  were  exposed  together  in  the  same 
bazar.     The  women  were  from  Circassia  and, the  re- 
gions of  the  Caucasus,  that  country  so  renowned  for 
beauty;  they  were  dressed  in  the  Turkish  costume, 
with  the  white  shawl  wrapped  around  the  mouth  and 
chin,  and  over  the  forehead,  shading  the  eyes,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  judge  with  certainty  as  to  their  per- 
sonal appearance.     Europeans  are   not  permitted   to 
purchase,  and  their  visits  to  this  bazar  are  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.     If  we  stopped  long  opposite  a  door,  it 
was  closed  upon  us ;  but  I  was  not  easily  shaken  off, 
and  returned  so  often  at  odd  times,  that  I  succeeded  in 
seeing  pretty  distinctly  all  that  was  to  be  seen.    In 
general,  the  best  slaves  are  not  exposed  in  the  bazars^ 
but  are  kept  at  the  houses  of  the  dealers ;  but  there  was 
one  among  them  not  more  than  seventeen,  with  a  regu- 
lar Circassian  face,  a  brilliantly  fair  complexion,  a  mild 
and  cheerful  expression ;  and  in  the  slave-market,  under 
the  partial  disguise  of  the  Turkish  shawl,  it  required  no 
great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  make  her  decidedly 
beautiful.     Paul  stopped,  and  with  a  burst  of  enthusi- 
asm,  the  Grat  I  had  discoveted  Vxi  \am^  ^u3^s^iSfii»^ 
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"  Quelle  beaute !"    She  noticed  my  repeatedly  stop- 
ping before  her  bazar ;  and,  when  I  was  myself  really 
disposed  to  be  sentimental,  instead  of  drooping  her  head 
with  the  air  of  a  distressed  heroine,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise she  laughed  and  nodded,  and  beckoned   me  to 
come  to  her.    Paul  was  very  much  struck ;  and  repeat- 
ing his  warm  expression  of  admiration  at  her  beauty, 
told  me  that  she  wanted  me  to  buy  her.    Without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  he  went  off  and  inquired  the  price, 
which  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  and  added 
that  he  could  easily  get  some  Turk  to  let  me  buy  her 
in  his  name,  and  then  I  could  put  her  on  board  a  ves- 
sel, and  carry  her  where  I  pleased.    I  told  him  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  at  present ;  and  he,  thinking  my 
objection  was  merely  to  the  person,  in  all  honesty  and 
earnestness  told  me  he  had  been  there  frequently,  and 
never  saw  anything  half  so  handsome  ;  adding  that,  if  I 
let  slip  this  opportunity,  I  would  scarcely  have  another 
as  good,  and  wound  up   very  significantly  by  decla- 
ring that,  if  he  was  a  gentleman,  he  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment.     A  gentleman,  in  the  sense  in  which  Paul  un- 
derstood the  word,  is  apt  to  fall  into  irregular  ways  in 
the  East.    Removed  from  the  restraints  which  operate 
upon  men  in  civilized  countries,  if  he  once  breaks 
through  the  trammels  of  education,  he  goes  all  lengths ; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  a  matter  of  general  remark,  that 
slaves  are  always  worse  treated  by  Europeans  than  by 
the  Turks.    The  slave-dealers  are  principally  Jews,  who 
buy  children  when  young,  and,  if  they  have  beauty, 
train  up  the  girls  in  such  accomplishments  as  may  fas- 
cinate the  Turks.     Our  guide  told  us  that,  since  the 
Greek  revolution,  the  slave-market  had  been  compara- 
ij'rely  deserted ;  but,  during  the  whole  of  that  dreadful 
struggle,  every  day  presented  new  Yiottoi^  \  tv«nn  c»3^\\h^v 
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were  brought  in,  the  men  raving  and  struggUng,  and 
vainly  swearing  eternal  vengeance  against  the  Turks, 
and  the  women  shrieking  distractedly  in  the  agony  of  a 
separation.  After  the  massacre  at  Scio,  in  particular, 
hundreds  of  young  girls,  with  tears  streaming  down  their 
cheeks,' and  bursting  hearts,  were  sold  to  the  unhallow- 
ed embraces  of  the  Turks  for  a  few  dollars  a  head.  We 
saw  nothing  of  the  horrors  and  atrocities  of  this  celebra- 
ted slave-market.  Indeed,  except  prisoners  of  war  and 
persons  captured  by  Turkish  corsairs,  the  condition  of 
those  who  now  fill  the  slave-market  is  not  the  horrible 
lot  that  a  warm  imagination  might  suppose.  They  are 
mostly  persons  in  a  semibarbarous  state ;  blacks  from 
Sennaar  and  Abyssinia,  or  whites  from  the  regions  of 
the  Caucasus,  bought  from  their  parents  for  a  string  of 
beads  or  a  shawl;  and,  in  all  probabihty,  the  really 
beautiful  girl  whom  I  saw  had  been  sold  by  parents  who 
could  not  feed  or  clothe  her,  who  considered  themselves 
rid  of  an  encumbrance,  and  whom  she  left  without  re- 
gret ;  and  she,  having  left  poverty  and  misery  behind 
her,  looked  to  the  slave-market  as  the  sole  means  of 
advancing  her  fortune  ;  and,  in  becoming  the  favoured 
inmate  of  a  harem,  expected  to  attain  a  degree  of  hap- 
piness she  could  never  have  enjoyed  at  home. 

I  intended  to  go  from  Constantinople  to  Egypt,  but 
the  plague  was  raging  there  so  violently  that  it  would 
have  been  foolhardy  to  attempt  it ;  and  while  making 
arrangements  with  a  Tartar  to  return  to  Europe  on 
horseback  across  the  Balkan,  striking  the  Danube  at 
Semlin  and  Belgrade,  a  Russian  government  steamer 
was  advertised  for  Odessa ;  and  as  this  mode  of  travel- 
Ung  at  that  moment  suited  my  health  better,  I  altered 
my  whole  plan,  and  determined  to  leave  the  ruined 
countriea  of  the  OJd  World  fox  a  Wd  yMiX  «sa^T^Xk% 
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from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  growing  into  gigantic 
greatness.  With  great  regret  I  took  leave  of  Dr.  N. 
and  his  son,  who  sailed  the  same  day  for  Smyrna,  and 
I  have  never  seen  them  since.  Paul  was  the  last  man 
to  whom  I  said  farewell.  At  the  moment  of  starting 
my  shirts  were  brought  in  dripping  wet,  and  Paul  be- 
stowed a  malediction  upon  the  Greek  while  he  wrung 
them  out  and  tumbled  them  into  my  carpet-bag.  I  af- 
terward found  him  at  Malta,  whence  he  accompanied 
me  on  my  tour  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petraea,  and  the  Holy 
Land,  by  which  he  is,  perhaps,  already  known  to  some 
of  my  readers. 

With  my  carpet-bag  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Turk,  I 
walked  for  the  last  time  to  Tophana.  A  hundred 
caiquemen  gathered  around  me,  but  I  pushed  them  all 
back,  and  kept  guard  over  my  carpet-bag,  looking  out 
for  one  whom  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employing 
ever  since  my  arrival  in  Constantinople.  He  soon 
spied  me ;  and  when  he  took  my  luggage  and  myself 
into  his  caique,  manifested  that  he  knew  it  was  for  the 
last  time.  Having  an  hour  to  spare,  I  directed  him  to 
row  once  more  under  the  walls  of  the  seraglio ;  and 
still  loath  to  leave,  I  went  on  shore  and  walked  around 
the  point  until  I  was  stopped  by  a  Turkish  bayoilet. 
The  Turk  growled,  and.  his  mustache  curled  fiercely 
as  he  pointed  it  at  me.  I  had  been  stopped  by  French- 
men, Italians,  and  by  a  mountain  Greek,  but  found  no- 
thing that  brings  a  man  to  such  a  dead  stand  as  the 
Turkish  bayonet. 

I  returned  to  my  caique,  and  went  on  board  the 

steamer.     She  was  a  Russian  government  vessel,  more 

classically  called  a  pyroscaphe,  a  miserable  old  thing ; 

and  yet  as  much  form  and  cixcumstance  were  observed 

ia  $&admg  her  off  af  in  fiLtting  oax  «xi  «E(^^Tak^^rcg«&^ 
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tion.  Consuls'  and  ambassadors'  boats  were  passing 
and  repassing,  and  after  an  enormous  fuss  and  prepara* 
tion,  we  started  under  a  salute  of  cannon,  which  was 
answered  from  one  of  the  sultan's  frigates.  We  had 
the  usual  scene  of  parting  with  friends,  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  so  on ;  and  feeling  a  little  lonely  at  the 
idea  of  leaving  a  city  containing  a  million  inhabitants 
without  a  single  friend  to  bid  me  Godspeed,  I  took  my 
place  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  waved  my  handkerchief 
to  my  caiqueman,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  independent  of 
the  loss  of  a  few  piasters  per  day,  was  very  sorry  to  lose 
me ;  for  we  had  been  so  long  together,  that,  in  spite  of 
oar  ignorance  of  each  other's  language,  we  understood 
each  other  perfectly. 

I  found  on  board  two  Englishmen  whom  I  had  met 
at  Corfu^  and  a  third,  who  had  joined  them  at  Smyrna, 
going  to  travel  in  the  Crimea ;  our  other  cabin-passen- 
gers were  Mr.  Luoff,  a  Russian  officer,  an  aiddecamp 
of  the  emperor,  just  returned  from  travels  in  Egypt  and 
Syria ;  Mr.  Perseani,  secretary  to  the  Russian  legation 
m  Greece  ;  a  Greek  merchant,  with  a  Russian  protec- 
tion, on  his  way  to  the  Sea  of  Azoff ;  and  a  French  mer- 
chant of  Odessa.  The  tub  of  a  steamboat  dashed  up 
the  Bosphorus  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour ;  while 
the  classic  waters,  as  if  indignant  at  having  such  a  bel- 
lowing, blowing,  blustering  monster  upon  their  surface, 
seemed  to  laugh  at  her  unwieldy  and  ineffectual  efforts. 
Slowly  we  mounted  the  beautiful  strait,  lined  on  the 
European  side  almost  with  one  continued  range  of 
houses,  exhibiting  in  every  beautiful  nook  a  palace  of  the 
sultan,  and  at  Terapeia  and  Buyukdere  the  palaces  of 
the  foreign  ambassadors ;  passed  the  Giant's  Mountain, 
and  about  an  hour  before  dark  were  entering  a  new  sea^ 
the  dark  and  stormy  Euzme. 

VOL.J.-X 
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Advancing,  the  hills  became  more  lofty  and  rugged, 
terminating  on  the  Thracian  side  in  high  rocky  preci- 
pices. The  shores  of  this  extremity  of  the  Bosphorus 
were  once  covered  with  shrines,  altars,  and  temples, 
monuments  of  the  fears  or  gratitude  of  mariners  who 
were  about  to  leave,  or  who  had  escaped,  the  dangers 
of  the  inhospitable  Euxine ;  and  the  remains  of  these 
antiquities  were  so  great  that  a  traveller  almost  in  our 
own  day  describes  the  coasts  as  ''covered  by  their 
ruins."  The  castles  on  the  European  and  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  strait  are  supposed  to  occupy  the  sites  where 
stood,  in  ancient  days,  the  great  temples  of  Jupiter  Se- 
rapis  and  Jupiter  Urius.  The  Bosphorus  opens  abrupt- 
ly, without  any  enlargement  at  its  mouth,  between  two 
mountains.  The  parting  view  of  the  strait,  or,  rather, 
of  the  coast  on  each  side,  was  indescribably  grand,  pre- 
senting a  stupendous  wall  opposed  to  the  great  bed  of 
waters,  as  if  torn  asunder  by  an  earthquake,  leaving  a 
narrow  rent  for  their  escape.  On  each  side,  a  miser- 
able lantern  on  the  top  of  a  tower,  hardly  visible  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  is  the  only  light  to  guide  the 
mariner  at  night;  and  as  there  is  another  opening  called 
the  false  Bosphorus,  the  entrance  is  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, and  many  vessels  are  lost  here  annually. 

As  the  narrow  opening  closed  before  me,  I  felt  my- 
self entering  a  new  world ;  I  was  fairly  embarked  upon 
that  wide  expanse  of  water  which  once,  according  to 
ancient  legends,  mingled  with  the  Caspian,  and  covered 
the  great  oriental  plain  of  Tartary,  and  upon  which  Ja- 
son, with  his  adventurous  Argonauts,  having  killed  the 
dragon  and  carried  oS  the  golden  fleece  from  Colchis, 
if  those  same  legends  be  true  (which  some  doubt),  sailed 
across  to  the  great  ocean.  I  might  and  should  have 
speculated  upon  the  great  chaiigi^s  Vaxlii^  Iv:;^  ^l  tax\>£^^ 
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and  the  great  deluge  recorded  by  Grecian  historians  and 
poets,  which  burst  the  narrow  passage  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  for  the  outlet  of  the  mighty  waters  ;  but  who 
could  philosophize  in  a  steamboat  on  the  Euxine  ?  Oh 
Fulton !  much  as  thou  hast  done  for  mechanics  and  the 
useful  arts,  thy  hand  has  fallen  rudely  upon  all  cherished 
associations.  We  boast  of  thee ;  I  have  myself  been 
proud  of  thee  as  an  American ;  but  as  I  sat  at  evening 
on  the  stern  of  the  steamer,  and  listened  to  the  clatter 
of  the  engine,  and  watched  the  sparks  rushing  out  of 
the  high  pipes,  and  remembered  that  this  was  on  the 
dark  and  inhospitable  Euxine,  I  wished  that  thy  life  had 
begun  after  mine  was  ended.  I  trust  I  did  his  memory 
no  wrong ;  but  if  I  had  borne  him  malice,  I  could  not 
have  wished  him  worse  than  to  have  all  his  dreams  of 
the  past  disturbed  by  the  clatter  of  one  of  his  own  en- 
gines. 

I  turned  away  from  storied  associations  to  a  new  coun- 
try grown  up  in  our  own  day.  We  escaped,  and,  I  am 
obliged  to  say,  without  noticing  them,  the  Cyaneae, "  the 
blue  Symplegades,'*  or  "  wandering  islands,"  which,  ly- 
ing on  the  European  and  Asiatic  side,  floated  about,  or, 
according  to  Pliny,  "  were  alive,  and  moved  to  and  fro 
more  swiftly  than  the  blast,"  and  in  passing  through 
which  the  good  ship  Argo  had  a  narrow  escape,  and 
lost  the  extremity  of  her  stern.  History  and  poetry  have 
invested  this  sea  with  extraordinary  and  ideal  terrors  ; 
but  my  experience  both  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Sea  was  unfortunate  for  reaUzing  historical  and  poeti- 
cal accounts.  I  had  known  the  beautiful  Mediterranean 
a  sea  of  storm  and  sunshine,  in  which  the  storm  greatly 
predominated.  I  found  the  stormy  Euxine  calm  as  an 
untroubled  lake;  in  fact,  the. Black  Sea  is  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  a  lake,  not  as  \axge  ^  mw:^  ^l  ^sqql 
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own,  Teceiving  the  waters  of  ihe  great  riTera  of  the  north: 
the  Don,  the  Cuban,  the  Phase,  the  Doeiper,  and  the 
Danube,  aod  pouiing  theJr  collected  streams  through  the 
uarrow  passage  of  the  Bospbonis  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Still,  if  the  number  of  shipwrecks  be  any  evi- 
dence  of  iu  character,  it  is  indeed  entitled  to  its  ancient 
reputation  of  a  dangerous  sea,  though  probably  these  ac- 
cidenu  proceed,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  ignorance 
and  unskiifulness  of  marineis,  and  the  want  of  proper 
charts  and  of  suitable  lighthouses  at  the  opening  of  the 
BosphoruB.  At  all  events,  we  outblustered  the  winds 
and  waves  with  our  steamboat;  passed  the  Serpent 
Isles,  the  ancient  Leuce,  with  a  loaiing  that  must  have 
astonished  the  departed  heroes  whose  souls,  according 
to  the  ancient  poets,  were  sent  there  to  enjoy  perpetual 
paradise,  and  scared  the  aquatic  birds  which  every  morn- 
ing dipped  their  wings  in  the  sea,  and  sprinkled  the 
Temple  of  Achilles,  and  swept  with  their  plumage  its 
sacred  pavement. 

On  the  third  day  we  made  the  low  coast  of  Moldavia 
or  Bess  Arabia,  within  a  short  distance  of  Odessa,  the 
great  seaport  of  Southern  Russia.  Here,  too,  there  was 
nothing  to  realize  preconceived  notions ;  for,  instead  of 
finding  a  rugged  region  of  eternal  snows,  we  were  suf- 
fering under  an  intensely  hot  sun  when  we  cast  anchor 


Od«ML 

in  the  Iiarbour  of  Odessa.     The  whole  hue  of  the  coast 
10  lotrand  deititiiteof  treea;  balO^kw.uioxuJx&'n. 
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a  high  bank ;  and,  with  its  beautiful  theatre,  the  ez- 
change,  the  palace  of  the  governor,  &c.,  did  not  look 
like  a  city  which,  thirty  years  ago,  consisted  only  of  a 
few  fishermen's  huts. 

The  harbour  of  Odessa  is  very  much  exposed  to  the 
north  and  east  winds,  which  often  cause  great  damage 
to  the  shipping.  Many  hundred  anchors  cover  the  bot- 
tom, which  cut  the  rope  cables ;  and,  the  water  being 
shallow,  vessels  are  often  injured  by  striking  on  them. 
An  Austrian  brig  going  out,  having  struck  one,  sank  in 
ten  minutes.  There  are  two  moles,  the  quarantine 
mole,  in  which  we  came  to  anchor,  being  the  principal. 
Quarantine  flags  were  flying  about  the  harbour,  the 
yellow  indicating  those  imdergoing  purification,  and  the 
red  the  fatal  presence  of  the  plague.  We  were  pre- 
pared to  undergo  a  vexatious  process.  At  Constanti- 
nople I  had  heard  wretched  accounts  of  the  rude  treat- 
ment of  lazaretto  subjects,  and  the  rough,  barbarous 
manners  of  the  Russians  to  travellers,  and  we  had  a 
foretaste  of  the  light  in  which  we  were  to  be  regarded, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  health-officer  who  came  alongside. 
He  offered  to  take  charge  of  any  letters  for  the  town, 
purify  them  that  night,  and  deliver  them  in  the  morning ; 
and,  according  to  his  directions,  we  laid  them  down  on 
the  deck,  where  he  took  them  up  with  a  pair  of  long 
iron  tongs,  and  putting  them  into  an  iron  box,  shut  it 
up  and  rowed  ofi". 

In  the  morning,  having  received  notice  that  the  proper 
officers  were  ready  to  attend  us,  we  went  ashore.  We 
landed  in  separate  boats  at  the  end  of  a  long  pier,  and, 
forgetting  our  supposed  pestiferous  influence,  were  walk- 
ing up  toward  a  crowd  of  men  whom  we  saw  there,  when 
their  retrograde  movements,  their  gestures,  and  unin- 
telligible  sbouta,  reminded  \i8  of  o\n  «\V3^\k!Ei.    QftL<^  ^ 
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our  party,  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  at  being  on  shore,  ran 
capering  up  the  docks,  putting  to  flight  a  group  of  idlers, 
and,  single-handed,  might  have  depopulated  the  city  of 
Odessa,  if  an  ugly  soldier  with  a  bayoujet  had  not  met 
him  in  full  career  and  put  a  stop  to  his  gambols.  The 
soldier  conducted  us  to  a  large  building  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  pier ;  and  carefully  opening  the  door,  and  falUng 
back  so  as  to  avoid  even  the  wind  that  might  blow  from 
us  in  his  direction,  told  us  to  go  in.  At  the  other  end 
of  a  large  room,  divided  by  two  parallel  railings,  sat  offi- 
cers and  clerks  to  examine  our  passports  and  take  a 
general  account  of  us.  We  were  at  once  struck  with 
the  military  aspect  of  things,  every  person  connected 
with  the  establishment  wearing  a  military  uniform ;  and 
now  commenced  a  long  process.  The  first  operation 
was  to  examine  our  passports,  take  down  our  names, 
and  make  a  memorandum  of  the  purposes  for  which 
we  severally  entered  the  dominions  of  the  emperor 
and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  We  were  all  called 
up,  one  after  the  other,  captain,  cook,  and  cabin-boy, 
cabin  and  deck  passengers;  and  never,  perhaps,  did 
steamboat  pour  forth  a  more  motley  assemblage  than 
we  presented.  We  were  Jews,  Turks,  and  Christians ; 
Russians,  Poles,  and  Germans  ;  English,  French,  and 
ItaUans ;  Austrians,  Greeks,  and  Illyrians ;  Moldavians, 
Wallachians,  Bulgarians,  and  Sclavonians ;  Armenians, 
Georgians,  and  Africans;  and  one  American.  I  had 
before  remarked  the  happy  facility  of  the  Russians  in 
acquiring  languages,  and  I  saw  a  striking  instance  in 
the  officer  who  conducted  the  examination,  and  who 
addressed  every  man  in  his  own  language  with  appa- 
rently as  much  facility  as  though  it  had  been  his  native 
tongue.  After  the  oral  commenced  a  corporeal  exami- 
MuUiciL     We  were  ordet^  one  b^  oiv^  m\A  «s:^  %^)^csafiCQ% 
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room,  where,  on  the  other  side  of  a  railing,  stood  a  doc- 
tor, who  directed  us  to  open  our  shirt  bosoms,  and  slap 
our  bands  smartly  under  our  arms  and  upon  our  groins, 
these  being  the  places  where  the  fatal  plague-marks 
first  exhibit  themselves. 

This  over,  we  were  forthwith  marched  to  the  laza- 
retto, escorted  by  guards  and  soldiers,  who  befaaTod 
very  civilly  and  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  from  us. 
Among  our  deck  passengers  were  forty  or  fifty  Jews, 
dirty  and  disgusting  objects,  just  returned  firom  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem.  An  old  man,  who  seemed  to 
be,  in  a  manner,  the  head  of  the  party,  and  exceeded 
them  all  in  rags  and  filthiness,  but  was  said  to  be  rich, 
in  going  up  to  the  lazaretto  amused  us  and  vexed  the 
officers  by  sitting  down  on  the  way,  paying  no  regard 
to  them  when  they  urged  him  on,  being  perfectly  as- 
sured that  they  would  not  dare  to  touch  him.  Once  he 
resolutely  refused  to  move ;  they  threatened  and  swore 
iat  him,  but  he  kept  his  place  until  one  got  a  long  pole 
and  punched  him  on  ahead. 

In  this  way  we  entered  the  lazaretto ;  but  if  it  had 
not  been  called  by  that  name,  and  if  we  had  not  looked 
upon  it  as  a  place  where  we  were  compelled  to  stay 
for  a  certain  time,  nolens  volens,  we  should  have  con- 
sidered it  a  beautiful  spot.  It  is  situated  on  high 
ground,  within  an  enclosure  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres,  overlooking  the  Black  Sea,  laid  out  in  lawn  and 
gravel  walks,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  acacia-trees. 
Fronting  the  sea  was  a  long  range  of  buildings  divided 
into  separate  apartments,  each  with  a  little  courtyard  in 
front  containing  two  or  three  acacias.  The  director,  a 
fine,  military-looking  man,  with  a  decoration  on  his  la- 
pel, met  us  on  horseback  within  the  enclosure,  and 
mtA  great  suavity  of  maxmex  said  \lbaX\A  co\iL^T)LCiC\i^ 
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US  welcome  to  a  prison,  but  that  ,we  should  have  the 
privilege  of  walking  at  will  over  the  grounds,  and  visit- 
ing each  other,  subject  only  to  the  attendance  of  a  guar- 
diano ;  and  that  all  that  could  contribute  to  our  comfort 
should  be  done  for  us. 

We  then  selected  our  rooms,  and  underwent  another 
personal  examination.  This  was  the  real  touchstone ; 
the  first  was  a  mere  preliminary  observation  by  a  medi- 
cal understrapper ;  but  this  was  conducted  by  a  more 
knowing  doctor.  We  were  obliged  to  strip  naked ;  to 
give  up  the  clothes  we  pulled  off,  and  put  on  a  flannel 
gown,  drawers,  and  stockings,  and  a  woollen  cap  provi- 
ded by  the  government,  until  our  own  should  be  smoked 
and  purified.  In  everything,  however,  the  most  scrupu-: 
lous  regard  was  paid  to  our  wishes,  and  a  disposition 
was  manifested  by  all  to  make  this  rather  vexatious  pro- 
ceeding as  little  annoying  as  possible.  The  bodily  ex- 
amination was  as  delicate  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit;  for  the  doctor  merely  opened  the  door, 
looked  in,  and  went  out  without  taking  his  hand  froni 
off  the  knob.  It  was  none  of  my  business,  I  know,  and 
may  be  thought  impertinent,  but,  as  he  closed  the  door, 
I  could  not  help  calling  him  back  to  ask  him  whether 
he  held  the  same  inquisition  upon  the  fair  sex ;  to  which 
he  replied  with  a  melancholy  upturning  of  the  eyes, 
that  in  the  good  old  days  of  Russian  barbarism  this  had 
been  part  of  his  duties,  but  that  the  march  of  improve- 
ment had  invaded  his  rights,  and  given  this  portion  of 
his  professional  duties  to  a  sagefemme. 

All  our  effects  were  then  taken  to  another  chamber, 

and  arranged  on  lines,  each  person  superintending  the 

disposition  of  his  own,  so  as  to  prevent  all  confusion, 

and  left  there  to  be  fumigated  with  sulphuric  acid  for 

iwenty-four  hours.     So  paxticuVai  -wct^  xJae^  Vcl  i\>m* 
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gating  eyerything  tasceptible  of  infection,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  there  a  black  riband  which  I  wore 
round  my  neck  as  a  guard  to  my  watch.  Toward  eyen* 
ing  the  principal  director,  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly 
men  I  ever  met,  came  round,  and  with  many  apologies 
and  regrets  for  his  inability  to  receive  us  better,  re- 
quested us  to  call  upon  him  freely  for  anything  we 
might  want.  Not  knowing  any  of  us  personally,  he 
did  me  the  honour  to  say  that  he  understood  there  was 
an  American  in  the  party,  who  had  been  particularly 
recommended  to  him  by  a  Russian  officer  and  fellow- 
passenger.  Afterward  came  the  commissary,  or  chief 
of  the  department,  and  repeated  the  same  compliments, 
and  left  us  with  an  exalted  opinion  of  Russian  polite- 
ness. I  had  heard  horrible  accounts  of  the  rough  treat- 
ment of  travellers  in  Russia,  and  I  made  a  note  at  the 
time,  lest  after  vexations  should  make  me  forget  it,  that 
I  had  received  more  politeness  and  civility  from  these 
northern  barbarians,  as  they  are  called  by  the  people  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  than  I  ever  found  amid  their 
boasted  civilization. 

Having  still  an  hour  before  dark,  I  strolled  out,  fol- 
lowed by  my  guardiano,  to  take  a  more  particular  sur- 
vey of  our  prison.  In  a  gravel-walk  lined  with  acacias, 
immediately  before  the  door  of  my  little  courtyard,  I 
came  suddenly  upon  a  lady  of  about  eighteen,  whose 
dark  hair  and  eyes  I  at  once  recognised  as  Grecian, 
leading  by  the  hand  a  little  child.  I  am  sure  my  face 
brightened  at  the  first  glimpse  of  this  vision  which 
promised  to  shine  upon  us  in  our  solitude ;  and  perhaps 
my  satisfaction  was  made  too  manifest  by  my  involun- 
tarily moving  toward  her.  But  my  presumption  re- 
ceived a  severe  and  mortifying  check  \  for  thou^  ^.t, 
£r8t  she  merely  crossed  to  the  olYiet  sv^*^  ^i  \5aft  ^^Sb^ 
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she  soon  forgot  all  ceremony,  and,  fairly  dragging  the 
child  after  her,  ran  over  the  grass  to  another  walk  tc 
avoid  me ;  my  mortification,  however,  was  but  tempo- 
rary ;  for  though,  in  the  first  impulse  of  delight  and  ad- 
miration, I  had  forgotten  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
the  repulse  I  had  received  made  me  turn  to  myself,  and 
I  was  glad  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  lady's  flight  in  the 
flannel  gown  and  long  cap  and  slippers,  which  marked 
me  as  having  just  entered  upon  my  season  of  purifi 
cation. 

I  was  soon  initiated  into  the  routine  of  lazaretto  cere- 
monies and  restrictions.  By  touching  a  quarantine  pa- 
tient, both  parties  are  subjected  to  the  longest  term  of 
either;  so  that  if  a  person,  on  the  last  day  of  his  term, 
should  come  in  contact  with  another  just  entered,  he 
would  lose  all  the  benefit  of  his  days  of  purification,  and 
be  obliged  to  wait  the  full  term  of  the  latter.  I  have 
seen,  in  various  situations  in  life,  a  system  of  operations 
called  keeping  people  at  a  distance,  but  I  never  saw  it 
so  effectually  practised  as  in  quarantine.  For  this  night, 
at  least,  I  had  full  range.  I  walked  where  I  pleased, 
and  was  very  sure  that  every  one  would  keep  out  of 
jny  way.  During  the  whole  time,  however,  I  could 
not  help  treasuring  up  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  young 
lady ;  and  I  afterward  told  her,  and,  I  hope,  with  the 
true  spirit  of  one  ready  to  return  good  for  evil,  that  if 
she  had  been  in  my  place,  and  the  days  of  my  purifi 
cation  had  been  almost  ended,  in  spite  of  plague  and 
pestilence  she  might  have  rushed  into  my  arms  with- 
out my  offering  the  least  impediment. 

In  making  the  tour  of  the  grounds,  I  had  already  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  relation  in  which  men 
stand  to  each  other  in  Russia.    When  an  oflScer  spoke 
lo  a  soldier,  the  latter  stood  moX\orl^^«  ^^  ^  ^\:dXM^)^\>2s^ 
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his  head  uncoyered  during  the  whole  of  the  conference ; 
and  when  a  soldier  on  guard  saw  an  officer,  no  matter 
at  what  distance,  he  presented  arms,  and  remained  in 
that  position  until  the  officer  was  out  of  sight.  Re- 
turning, I  passed  a  grating,  through  which  I  saw  our 
deck-passengers,  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  including  the 
Jewish  pilgrims,  miserable,  dirty-looking  objects,  turned 
in  together  for  fourteen  days,  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
as  best  they  might,  like  brutes.  With  a  high  idea  of 
the  politeness  of  the  Russians  toward  the  rich  and 
great,  or  those  whom  they  believed  to  be  so,  and  with 
a  strong  impression  already  received  confirming  the 
accounts  of  the  degraded  condition  of  the  lower  classes, 
I  returned  to  my  room,  and,  with  a  Frenchman  and  a 
Greek  for  my  room-mates,  my  window  opening  upon 
the  Black  Sea,  I  spent  my  first  night  in  quarantine. 
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CHAPTER  Xiy. 

The  Ouardiano. — One  too  many.— An  Excess  of  Kindness. — The  last  Day 
of  Quarantme. — Mr.  Bagnet. — Rise  of  Odessa. — City-making. — Count 
Woronzow.— A  Gentleman  Fanner. — ^An  American  Russian. 

I  SHALL  pass  over  briefly  the  whole  of  our  pratique. 
The  next  morning  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  room  to  my- 
self. A  guardiano  was  assigned  to  each  room,  who  took 
his  place  in  the  antechamber,  and  was  always  in  attend- 
ance.  These  guardianos  are  old  soldiers,  entitled  by 
the  irules  of  the  establishment  to  so  much  a  day ;  but,  as 
they  always  expect  a  gratuity,  their  attention  and  ser- 
vices are  regulated  by  that  expectation.  I  was  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  in  mine;  he  was  always  in  the  ante- 
chamber, cleaning  his  musket,  mending  his  clothes,  or 
stretched  on  a  mattress  looking  at  the  wall ;  and,  when- 
ever I  came  through  with  my  hat  on,  without  a  word  he 
put  on  his  belt  and  followed  me ;  and  very  soon,  instead 
of  regarding  him  as  an  encumbrance,  I  became  accus- 
tomed to  him,  and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  have  him  with 
me.  Sometimes,  in  walking  for  exercise,  I  moved  so 
briskly  that  it  tired  him  to  keep  up  with  me ;  and  then 
I  selected  a  walk  where  he  could  sit  down  and  keep  his 
eye  upon  me,  while  I  walked  backward  and  forward  be- 
fore him.  Besides  this,  he  kept  my  room  in  order,  set 
my  table,  carried  my  notes,  brushed  my  clothes,  and 
took  better  care  of  me  than  any  servant  I  ever  had. 

Our  party  consisted  of  eight,  and  being  subjected  to 

the  same  quarantine,  and  supposed  to  have  the  same 

quantum  of  infection,  we  were  allowed  to  visit  each 

other;  and  every  aftemooti  vre  mex  m  ^<&  ^^x^^^Ski^ 
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an  hour  or  two,  took  tea  together,  and  returned  to  our 
own  rooms,  where  our  guardianos  mounted  guard  in  the 
antechamber ;  our  gates  were  locked  up,  and  a  soldier 
walked  outside  as  sentinel.  I  was  particularly  intimate 
with  the  Russian  officer,  whom  I  found  one  of  the  most 
gentlemanly,  best  educated,  and  most  amiable  men  I 
eyer  met.  He  had  served  and  been  wounded  in  the 
campaign  against  Poland ;  had  with  him  two  soldiers,  his 
own  serfs,  who  had  served  under  him  in  that  campaign, 
and  had  accompanied  him  in  his  tour  in  Egypt  and 
Sjrria.  He  gave  me  his  address  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  promised  me  the  full  benefit  of  his  acquaintance 
there.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  three  EngUshmen. 
Two  of  them  I  had  met  at  Corfu ;  the  third  joined  them 
at  Smyrna,  and  added  another  proof  to  the  well-estab- 
lished maxin  that  three  spoil  company ;  for  I  soon  found 
that  they  had  got  together  by  the  ears ;  and  the  new- 
comer having  connected  himself  with  one  of  the  others, 
they  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  third.  Many  causes 
of  offence  existed  between  them ;  and  though  they  con- 
tinued to  room  together,  they  were  merely  waiting  till 
the  end  of  our  pratique  for  an  opportunity  to  separate. 
One  morning  the  one  who  was  about  being  thrown  ojBf 
came  to  my  room,  and  told  me  that  he  did  not  care  about 
going  to  the  Crimea,  and  proposed  accompanying  me. 
This  suited  me  very  well ;  it  was  a  long  and  expensive 
journey,  and  would  cost  a  mere  fraction  more  for  two  than 
for  one ;  and  when  the  breach  was  widened  past  all  pos- 
sibility of  being  healed,  the  cast-off  and  myself  agreed  to 
travel  together.  I  saw  much  of  the  secretary  of  legation, 
and  also  of  the  Greek  and  Frenchman,  my  room-m^tes 
for  the  first  night.  Indeed,  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  was 
an  object  of  special  interest  to  all  our  party.  I  was  un- 
well  smd  my  companiofis  OveivrVieW^  tCL<b  ^Vicv  ^\ftr 
Vol.  L—Y 
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scriptions  and  advice ;  they  brought  in  their  medicine- 
chests  ;  one  assuring  me  that  he  had  been  cured  by  this, 
another  by  that,  and  each  wanted  me  to  swallow  his  own 
favourite  medicine,  interlarding  their  advice  with  anec- 
dotes of  whole  sets  of  passengers  who  had  been  detained, 
some  forty,  some  fifty,  and  some  sixty  days,  by  the  ac- 
cidental sickness  of  one.  I  did  all  I  could  for  them,  al- 
ways having  regard  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  not 
of  such  vital  importance  to  me,  at  least,  to  hold  out  four- 
teen days  if  I  broke  down  on  the  fifteenth.  In  a  few 
days  the  doctor,  in  one  of  his  rounds,  told  me  he  under 
stood  I  was  unwell,  and  I  confessed  to  him  the  reason 
of  my  withholding  the  fact,  and  took  his  prescriptions 
so  well,  that,  at  parting,  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  a  friend 
in  ChiofF,  and  to  his  brother,  a  distinguished  professor 
in  the  university  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

We  had  a  restaurant  in  the  lazaretto,  with  a  new 
bill  of  fare  every  day ;  not  firstrate,  perhaps,  but  good 
enough.  I  had  sent  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Baguet,  the  Spanish  consul,  also  to  a  German,  the 
brother  of  a  missionary  at  Constantinople,  and  a  note 
to  Mr.  Ralli,  the  American  consul,  and  had  frequent 
visits  from  them,  and  long  talks  at  the  parlatoria  through 
the  grating.  The  German  was  a  knowing  one,  and 
came  often ;  he  had  a  smattering  of  English,  and  would 
talk  in  that  language,  as  I  thought,  in  compliment  to 
me ;  but  the  last  time  he  came  he  thanked  me  kindly, 
and  told  me  he  had  improved  more  in  his  English  than 
by  a  year's  study.  When  I  got  out  he  never  came 
near  me. 

Sunday,  June  seventh,  was  our  last  day  in  quaran- 
tine.    We  had  counted  the  days  anxiously ;  and  though 
our  time  had  passed  as  agreeably  as,  under  the  circum- 
Btancea,  it  could  pass,  we  were  in  Y^^  «^\i\\.%  ox  the 
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prospect  of  our  liberation.  To  the  last,  the  attention 
and  civility  of  the  officers  of  the  yard  continued  unre- 
mitted. Every  morning  regularly  the  director  knocked 
at  each  gate  to  inquire  how  we  had  passed  the  night, 
and  whether  he  could  do  anything  for  us;  then  the 
doctor,  to  inquire  into  our  corporeal  condition;  and 
every  two  or  three  days,  toward  evening,  the  director, 
with  the  same  decoration  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  and 
at  the  same  hour,  inquired  whether  we  had  any  com- 
plaints to  make  of  want  of  attendance  or  improper  treat- 
ment. 

Our  last  day  in  the  lazaretto  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
We  kept  as  clear  of  the  rest  of  the  inmates  as  if  they 
had  been  pickpockets,  though  once  I  was  thrown  into 
a  cold  sweat  by  an  act  of  forgetfulness.  A  child  fell 
down  before  me;  I  sprang  forward  to  pick  him  up, 
and  should  infallibly  have  been  fixed  for  ten  days  longer 
if  my  guardiano  had  not  caught  me.  Lingering  for  the 
last  time  on  the  walk  overlooking  the  Black  Sea,  I 
saw  a  vessel  coming  up  under  full  sail,  bearing,  as  I 
thought,  the  American  flag.  My  heart  almost  bounded 
at  seeing  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  Black  Sea ;  but  I 
was  deceived ;  and  almost  dejected  with  the  disappoint- 
ment, called  my  guardiano,  and  returned  for  the  last 
time  to  my  room. 

The  next  morning  we  waited  in  our  rooms  till  the 
doctor  paid  his  final  visit,  and  soon  after  we  all  gathered 
before  the  door  of  the  directory,  ready  to  sally  forth. 
Every  one  who  has  made  a  European  voyage  knows 
the  metamorphosis  in  the  appearance  of  the  passengers 
on  the  day  of  landing.  It  was  much  the  same  with  us ; 
we  had  no  more  slipshod,  long-bearded  companions, 
but  all  were  clean  shirted  and  shaved  becomingly, 
except  our  old  Jew  and  his  parly,  vi\io  ^^Oc^^^  \!A&. 
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not  changed  a  garment  or  washed  their  faces  since  the 
first  day  in  quarantine,  nor  perhaps  for  many  years 
before.  They  were  people  from  whom,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, one  would  be  apt  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance ;  and  to  the  last  they  carried  everything  before 
them. 

We  had  still  another  vexatious  process  in  passing  our 
luggage  through  the  custom-house.  We  had  handed 
in  a  Ust  of  all  our  effects  the  night  before,  in  which  I 
intentionally  omitted  to  mention  Byron's  poems,  these 
being  prohibited  in  Russia.  He  had  been  my  com* 
panion  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  I  was  loath  to  part  with 
him ;  so  I  put  the  book  under  my  arm,  threw  my  cloak 
over  me,  and  walked  out  unmolested.  Outside  the  gate 
there  was  a  general  shaking  of  hands ;  the  director,  whom 
we  had  seen  every  day  at  a  distance,  was  the  first  to 
greet  us,  and  Mr.  Baguet,  the  brother  of  the  Spanish 
consul,  who  was  waiting  to  receive  me,  welcomed  me 
to  Russia.  With  sincere  regret  I  bade  good-by  to  my 
old  soldier,  mounted  a  drosky,  and  in  ten  minutes  was 
deposited  in  a  hotel,  in  size  and  appearance  equal  to  the 
best  in  Paris.  It  was  a  pleasure  once  more  to  get  into 
a  wheel-carriage ;  I  had  not  seen  one  since  I  left  Italy, 
except  the  old  hack  I  mentioned  at  Argos,  and  the  ara- 
bas  at  Constantinople.  It  was  a  pleasure,  too,  to  see 
hats,  coats,  and  pantaloons.  Early  associations  will 
cling  to  a  man;  and,  in  spite  of  a  transient  admiration  for 
the  dashing  costume  of  the  Greek  and  Turk,  I  warmed 
to  the  ungraceful  covering  of  civilized  man,  even  to  the 
long  surtout  and  bell-crowned  hat  of  the  Russian  mar-, 
chand ;  and,  more  than  all,  I  was  attracted  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  life  and  energy  particularly  striking  after 
coining  from  among  the  dead-and-alive  Turks. 
While  in  quarantine  I  had  lecevvedk  va  \tc<i\\A.vioa  to 
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dine  with  Mr.  Baguet,  and  had  barely  time  to  make  one 
tour  of  the  city  in  a  drosky  before  it  was  necessary  to 
dress  for  dinner.  Mr.  Baguet  was  a  bachelor  of  about 
forty,  living  in  pleasant  apartments,  in  an  unpretending 
and  gentlemanly  style.  As  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Le- 
Tant,  except  where  there  are  ambassadors,  the  consuls 
are  the  nobility  of  the  place.  Several  of  them  were 
present ;  and  the  European  consuls  in  those  places  are 
a  different  class  of  men  from  ours,  as  they  are  paid  by 
salaries  from  their  respective  governments,  while  ours, 
who  receive  no  pay,  are  generally  natives  of  the  place, 
who  serve*  for  the  honour  or  some  other  accidental  ad- 
vantage. We  had,  therefore,  the  best  society  in  Odes- 
sa at  Mr.  Baguet's,  the  American  consul  not  being 
present,  which,  by-the-way,  I  do  not  mean  in  a  disre- 
spectful sense,  as  Mr.  Ralli  seemed  every  way  deserv- 
ing of  all  the  benefits  that  the  station  gives. 

In  the  evening  the  consul  and  myself  took  two  or 
diree  turns  on  the  boulevards,  and  at  about  eleven  I  re- 
turned to  my  hotel.  After  what  I  have  said  of  this 
establishment,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that, 
when  I  went  to  my  room,  I  found  there  a  bedstead,  but 
no  bed  or  bedclothes.  I  supposed  it  was  neglect,  and  or- 
dered one  to  be  prepared ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  was  told 
that  there  were  no  beds  in  the  hotel.  It  was  kept  exclu- 
sively for  the  rich  seigneurs  who  always  carry  their 
own  beds  with  th§m.  Luckily,  the  bedstead  was  not 
corded,  but  contained  a  bottom  of  plain  slabs  of  wood, 
about  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  and  the  same  distance 
apart,  laid  crosswise,  so  that  lengthwise  there  was  no 
danger  of  falling  through ;  and  wrapping  myself  in  my 
cloak,  and  putting  my  carpet-bag  under  my  head,  I  went 
to  sleep. 
Before  break&LSt  the  next  momiiigl\v:^\e»rcA^'^ 

Y2 
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topography  of  Odessa.  To  an  American  Russia  is  an 
interesting  country.  True,  it  is  not  classic  ground; 
but  as  for  me,  who  had  now  travelled  over  the  faded 
and  wornout  kingdoms  of  the  Old  World,  I  was  quite 
ready  for  something  new.  Like  our  own,  Russia  is  a 
new  country,  and  in  many  respects  resembles  ours.  It  is 
true  that  we  began  life  differently.  Russia  has  worked 
her  way  to  civilization  from  a  state  of  absolute  barbar- 
ism, while  we  sprang  into  being  with  the  advantage  of 
all  the  lights  of  the  Old  World.  Still  there  are  many 
subjects  of  comparison,  and  even  of  emulation,  between 
us ;  and  nowhere  in  all  Russia  is  there  a  m&re  proper 
subject  to  begin  with  than  my  first  landing-place. 

Odessa  is  situated  in  a  small  bay  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Dneiper  and  Dneister.  Forty  years  ago  it  con- 
sisted of  a  few  miserable  fishermen's  huts  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  In  1796  the  Empress  Catharine  re- 
solved to  built  a  city  there ;  and  the  Turks  being  driven 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  became  a  place  of 
resort  and  speculation  for  the  English,  Austrians,  Nea- 
politans, Dutch,  Ragusans,  and  Greeks  of  the  Ionian 
republic.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  vessels  arrived  from  Constantinople  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  being  ap- 
pointed governor-general  by  Alexander,  laid  out  a  city 
upon  a  gigantic  scale,  which,  though  at  first  its  growth 
was  not  commensurate  with  his  expectations,  now  con- 
tains sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  bids  fair  to  realize 
the  extravagant  calculations  of  its  founder.  Mr.  Baguet 
and  the  gentlemen  whom  I  met  at  his  table  were  of 
opinion  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  commercial 
city  in  Russia,  as  the  long  winters  and  the  closing  of 
the  Baltic  with  ice  must  ever  be  a  great  disadvantage 
to  St  Pelersburgh ;  and  llcie  mletvox  ol  xSaa  ccwssxrj  ^:asL 
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as  well  be  supplied  from  Odessa  as  from  the  northern 
capital. 

There  is  no  country  where  cities  have  sprung  up  so 
fast  and  increased  so  rapidly  as  in  ours ;  and,  altogeth- 
er, perhaps  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  compared  with 
our  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Cincinnati,  &c.  But  Odessa 
has  grown  faster  than  any  of  these,  and  has  nothing  of 
the  appearance  of  one  of  our  new  cities.  We  are  both 
young,  and  both  marching  with  gigantic  strides  to  great- 
ness, but  we  move  by  different  roads ;  and  the  whole 
face  of  the  country,  from  the  new  city  on  the  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  steppes  of  Siberia,  shows  a  differ- 
ent order  of  government  and  a  different  constitution  of 
society.  With  us,  a  few  individuals  cut  down  the  trees 
of  the  forest,  or  settle  themselves  by  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  where  they  happen  to  find  some  local  advan- 
tages, and  build  houses  suited  to  their  necessities ; 
others  come  and  join  them ;  and,  by  degrees,  the  little 
settlement  becomes  a  large  city.  But  here  a  gigantic 
government,  endowed  almost  with  creative  powers,  says, 
^  Let  there  be  a  city,"  and  immediately  commences  the 
erection  of  large  buildings.  The  rich  seigneurs  follow 
the  lead  of  government,  and  build  hotels  to  let  out  in 
apartments.  The  theatre,  casino,  and  exchange  at  Odes- 
sa are  perhaps  superior  to  any  buildings  in  the  United 
States.  The  city  is  situated  on  an  elevation  about  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea ;  a  promenade  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  long,  terminated  at  one  end  by  the  exchange, 
and  at  the  other  by  the  palace  of  the  governor,  is  laid 
out  in  front  along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  an  abrupt  precipice,  and  adorned  with  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  statues,  and  busts,  like  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  the  Borghese  Villa,  ox  the  YiUai'fiL^cs&i^ 
Naples.    Ob  the  other  aide  is  a  \0n^  mitg^  cil  \kKM^ 
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built  of  Stone,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  boule- 
yards,  some  of  them  with  facades  after  the  best  models 
in  Italy.  A  broad  street  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
city,  terminating  with  a  semicircular  enlargement  at  the 
boulevards,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  stands  a  large  eques- 
trian statue  erected  to  the  Duke  de  RicheUeu  ;  and  par- 
allel and  at  right  angles  are  wide  streets  lined  with 
large  buildings,  according  to  the  most  approved  plans  of 
modern  architecture.  The  custom  which  the  people 
have  of  taking  apartments  in  hotels  causes  the  erection 
of  large  buildings,  which  add  much  to  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  city ;  while  with  us,  the  universal  dispo- 
sition of  every  man  to  have  a  house  to  himself,  conduces 
to  the  building  of  small  houses,  and,  consequently,  de- 
tracts from  general  effect.  The  city,  as  yet,  is  not  gen- 
erally paved,  and  is,  consequently,  so  dusty,  that  every 
man  is  obliged  to  wear  a  light  cloak  to  save  his  dress. 
Paving-stone  is  brought  from  Trieste  and  Malta,  and  is 
very  expensive. 

About  two  o'clock  Mr.  Ralli,  our  consul,  called  upon 
me.  Mr.  Ralli  is  a  Greek  of  Scio.  He  left  his  native 
island  when  a  boy ;  has  visited  every  port  in  Europe  as 
a  merchant,  and  lived  for  the  last  eight  years  in  Odessa. 
He  has  several  brothers  in  England,  Trieste,  and  some 
of  the  Greek  islands,  and  all  are  connected  in  business. 
When  Mr.  Rhind,  who  negotiated  our  treaty  with  the 
Porte,  left  Odessa,  he  authorized  Mr.  Ralli  to  transact 
whatever  consular  business  might  be  required,  and  on 
his  recommendation  Mr.  Ralli  afterward  received  a  reg- 
ular appointment  as  consul.  Mr.  Rhind,  by-the-way, 
expected  a  great  trade  from  opening  the  Black  Sea  to 
American  bottoms ;  but  he  was  wrong  in  his  anticipa* 
tioD3,  and  there  have  been  but  two  American  vessels  there 
Mince  the  treaty.    Mr.  RaUi  Unc\i%ii^it«$«c\A^^^>si% 
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Tice-president  of  the  commercial  board,  and  very  proud 
of  the  honour  of  the  American  consulate,  as  it  gives  him 
a  position  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  place,  enables  him 
to  wear  a  uniform  and  sword  on  public  occasions,  and 
yields  him  other  privileges  which  are  gratifying,  at  least, 
if  not  intrinsically  valuable. 

No  traveller  can  pass  through  Odessa  without  having 
to  acknowledge  the  politeness  of  Count  Woronzowi  the 
governor  of  the  Crimea,  one  of  the  richest  seigneurs  in 
Russia,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  throne.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Ralli,  I  accompanied  him  to  the  pal* 
ace  and  was  presented.  The  palace  is  a  magnificent 
building,  and  the  interior  exhibits  a  combination  of 
wealth  and  taste.  The  walls  are  hung  with  Italian 
paintings,  and,  for  interior  ornaments  and  finish,  the 
palace  is  far  superior  to  those  in  Italy;  the  knobs 
of  the  doors  are  of  amber,  and  the  doors  of  the  di- 
ning-room from  the  old  imperial  palace  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  The  count  is  a  military-looking  man  of  about 
fifty,  six  feet  high,  with  sallow  complexion  and  gray 
hair.  His  father  married  an  English  lady  of  the  Sid- 
ney family,  and  his  sister  married  the  Earl  of  Pern* 
broke.  He  is  a  soldier  in  bearing  and  appearance, 
held  a  high  rank  during  the  French  invasion  of  Rus- 
sia, and  distinguished  himself  particularly  at  Borodino; 
in  rank  and  power  he  is  the  fourth  military  officer  in 
the  empire.  He  possesses  immense  wealth  in  all  parts 
of  Russia,  particularly  in  the  Crimea ;  and  his  wife's 
mother,  after  Demidoff  and  Scheremetieff,  is  the  richest 
subject  in  the  whole  empire.  He  speaks  English  re- 
markably well,  and,  after  a  few  commonplaces,  with 
his  characteristic  politeness  to  strangers,  invited  me  to 
dine  at  the  palace  the  next  day.  I  was  obliged  V^  d^- 
cline,  and  be  liimself  suggested  X\ie  i«Bft^T^^dci3^\x^^'* 
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bly  I  was  engaged  with  my  countryman,  Mr.  Sontag 
(of  whom  more  anon),  whom  the  count  referred  to  as 
his  old  friend,  adding  that  he  would  not  interfere  with 
the  pleasure  of  a  meeting  between  two  countrymen  so 
far  from  home,  and  asked  me  for  the  day  after,  or  any 
other  day  I  pleased.  I  apologized  on  the  ground  of  my 
intended  departure,  and  took  my  leave. 

My  proposed  travelling  companion  had  committed  to 
me  the  whole  arrangements  for  our  journey,  or,  more 
properly,  had  given  me  the  whole  trouble  of  making 
them ;  and,  accompanied  by  one  of  Mr.  RaUi's  clerks,  I 
visited  all  the  carriage  repositories  to  purchase  a  vehi- 
cle, after  which  I  accompanied  Mr.  Ralli  to  his  couiv- 
try-house  to  dine.  He  occupied  a  pretty  little  place 
a  few  versts  from  Odessa,  with  a  large  fruit  and  orna- 
mental garden.  Mr.  RaUi's  lady  is  also  a  native  of 
Greece,  with  much  of  the  cleverness  and  spirituelle 
character  of  the  educated  Greeks.  One  of  her  bons 
mots  current  in  Odessa  is,  that  her  husband  is  consul 
for  the  other  world.  A  young  Italian,  with  a  very 
pretty  wife,  dined  with  us,  and,  after  dinner  and  a  stroll 
through  the  garden,  we  walked  over  to  Mr.  Perseani's, 
the  father  of  our  Russian  secretary ;  another  walk  in  the 
garden  with  a  party  of  ladies,  tea,  and  I  got  back  to 
Odessa  in  time  for  a  walk  on  the  boulevards  and  the 
opera. 

Before  my  attention  was  turned  to  Odessa,  I  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  an  opera-house  at  Chicago  as 
there ;  but  I  already  found,  what  impressed  itself  more 
forcibly  upon  me  at  every  step,  that  Russia  is  a  coun- 
try of  anomalies.  The  new  city  on  the  Black  Sea  con- 
tains many  French  and  Italian  residents,  who  are  will* 
j'ljg  to  give  all  that  is  not  necessary  for  food  and  clo- 
ibj'ng'  for  the  opera ;  the  Uua%\«a«  liScieicA^^^^  ^^  "^^^s*^ 
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sionately  fond  of  musical  and  theatrical  entertainments, 
and  government  makes  up  all  deficiencies.     The  in- 
terior of  the  theatre  corresponds  with  the  beauty  of  its 
exterior.     All  the  decorations  are  in  good  taste,  and  the 
Corinthian  columns,  running  from  the  foot  to  the  top, 
particularly  beautiful.     The  opera  was  the  Barber  of 
Seville  ;  the  company  in  full  undress,  and  so  barbarous 
as  to  pay  attention  to  the  performance.     I  came  out  at 
about  ten  o'clock,  and,  after  a  turn  or  two  on  the  boule- 
vards, took  an  icecream  at  the  cafe  of  the  Hotel  de 
Petersbourgh.     This  hotel  is  beautifully  situated  on 
one  corner  of  the  main  street,  fronting  the  boulevards, 
and  opposite  the  statue  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu ;  and 
looking  from  the  window  of  the  cafe,  furnished  and 
fitted  up  in  a  style  superior  to  most  in  Paris,  upon  the 
crowd  still  thronging  the  boulevards,  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  I  was  really  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Having  purchased  a  carriage  and  made  all  my  ar- 
rangements for  starting,  I  expected  to  pass  this  day  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  satisfaction ;  and  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed.    I  have  mentioned  incidentally  the  name  of  a 
countryman  resident  in  Odessa ;  and,  being  so  far  from 
home,  I  felt  a  yearning  toward  an  American.     In  France 
or  Italy  I  seldom  had  this  feeling,  for  there  Americans 
congregate  in  crowds ;  but  in  Greece  and  Turkey  I  al- 
ways rejoiced  to  meet  a  compatriot ;  and  when,  on  my 
arrival  at  Odessa,  before  going  into  the  lazaretto,  the 
captain  told  me  that  there  was  an  American  residing 
there,  high  in  character  and  office,  who  had  been  twenty 
years  in  Russia,  I  requested  him  to  present  my  compli- 
ments, and  say  that,  if  he  had  not  forgotten  his  father- 
land, a  countryman  languishing  in  the  lazaretto  would 
be  happy  to  see  him  through  the  gratings  of  his  prison- 
house.    I  a/f envard  regretted  kamg  t^euX  \!qa&  i£A'«a:^2|^<^ 
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as  I  heard  ^gm  other  sources  that  he  was  a  prominent 
man,  and  during  the  whole  term  of  my  quarantine  I 
never  heard  from  him  personally.  I  was  most  agreea- 
bly disappointed,  however,  when,  on  the  first  day  of  my 
release,  I  met  him  at  dinner  at  the  Spanish  consurs. 
He  had  been  to  the  Crimea  with  Count  Woronzow; 
had  only  returned  that  morning,  and  had  never  heard  of 
my  being  there  until  invited  to  meet  me  at  dinner.  I  had 
vnronged  him  by  my  distrust ;  for,  though  twenty  years 
an  exile,  his  heart  beat  as  true  as  when  he  left  our 
shores.  Who  can  shake  off  the  feeling  that  binds  him 
to  his  native  land?  Not  hardships  nor  disgrace  at 
home ;  not  favour  nor  success  abroad ;  not  even  time, 
can  drive  from  his  mind  the  land  of  his  birth  or  the 
friends  of  his  youthful  days. 

General  Sontag  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia ;  had 
been  in  our  navy,  and  served  as  sailing-master  on  board 
the  Wasp ;  became  dissatisfied  from  some  cause  which 
he  did  not  mention,  left  our  navy,  entered  the  Russian, 
and  came  round  to  the  Black  Sea  as  captain  of  a  frig- 
ate ;  was  transferred  to  the  land  service,  and,  in  the 
campaign  of  1814,  entered  Paris  with  the  allied  armies 
as  colonel  of  a  regiment.  In  this  campaign  he  formed 
a  friendship  with  Count  Woronzow,  which  exists  in  full 
force  at  this  day.  He  left  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  By  the  influence  of  Count  Wo- 
ronzow, he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  port  of 
Odessa,  in  which  office  he  stood  next  in  rank  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Crimea,  and,  in  fact,  on  one  occasion, 
during  the  absence  of  Count  Woronzow,  lived  in  the 
palace  and  acted  as  governor  for  eight  months.  He 
married  a  lady  of  rank,  with  an  estate  and  several  hun- 
dred  slaves  at  Moscow;  wears  two  or  three  ribands  at 
Mb  buUoDbolef  badges  o{  diSeiexvX  oi^«t%\  Vi%&  je^ouq 
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through  the  routine  of  offices  and  honor—  up  to  the 
grade  of  grand  counsellor  of  the  empire ;  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  under  the  title  of  "  his  excellency" 
i/f^ill  come  to  the  right  hands.  He  was  then  living  at 
his  country  place,  about  eight  versts  from  Odessa,  and 
asked  me  to  go  out  and  pass  the  next  day  with  him.  I 
was  strongly  tempted,  but,  in  order  that  I  might  have 
the  full  benefit  of  it,  postponed  the  pleasure  until  I  had 
completed  my  arrangements  for  travelling.  The  next 
day  General  Sontag  called  upon  me,  but  I  did  not  see 
him ;  and  this  morning,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Baguet 
the  younger,  I  rode  out  to  his  place.  The  land  about 
Odessa  is  a  dead  level,  the  road  was  excessively  dry, 
and  we  were  begrimed  with  dust  when  we  arrived. 
General  Sontag  was  waiting  for  us,  and,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  an  American  farmer  at  home,  proposed  taking 
us  over  his  grounds.  His  farm  is  his  hobby ;  it  con- 
tains about  six  hundred  acres,  and  we  walked  all  over 
it.  His  crop  was  wheat,  and,  although  I  am  no  great 
judge  of  these  matters,  I  think  I  never  saw  finer.  He 
showed  me  a  field  of  very  good  wheat,  which  had 
not  been  sowed  in  three  years,  but  produced  by  the 
fallen  seed  of  the  previous  crops.  We  compared  it 
with  our  Genesee  wheat,  and  to  me  it  was  an  interest- 
ing circumstance  to  find  an  American  cultivating  land 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  comparing  it  with  the  products 
of  our  Genesee  flats,  with  which  he  was  perfectly  fa- 
miliar. 

One  thing  particularly  struck  me,  though,  as  an 
American,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  been  so  sensi- 
tive. A  large  number  of  men  were  at  work  in  the  field, 
and  they  were  all  slaves.  Such  is  the  force  of  educa- 
tion and  habit,  that  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  black  slaves 
without  a  sensation ;  but  if.  struck  rudely  wjovl  lae  tA 
Vol.  I.—Z 
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see  white  men  slaves  to  an  American,  and  he  one  whose 
father  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  had 
fought  to  sustain  the  great  principle  that  '^  all  men  are 
by  nature  free  and  equal."  Mr.  Sontag  told  me  that  he 
valued  his  farm  at  about  six  thousand  dollars,  on  which 
he  could  live  well,  have  a  bottle  of  Crimea  wine,  and 
another  every  day  for  a  friend,  and  lay  up  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year ;  but  I  afterward  heard  that  he  was  a 
complete  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  his  farm ;  a  bad 
manager,  and  that  he  really  knew  nothing  of  its  expense 
or  profit. 

Returning  to  the  house,  we  found  Madame  Sontag 
ready  to  receive  us.  She  is  an  authoress  of  great  literary 
reputation,  and  of  such  character  that,  while  the  emperor 
was  prosecuting  the  Turkish  war  in  person,  and  the 
empress  remained  at  Odessa,  the  young  archduchesses 
were  placed  under  her  charge.  At  dinner  she  talked 
with  much  interest  of  America,  and  expressed  a  hope, 
though  not  much  expectation,  of  one  day  visiting  it.  But 
General  Sontag  himself,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  Rus- 
sian connexions,  is  all  American.  Pointing  to  the  riband 
on  his  buttonhole,  he  said  he  was  entitled  to  one  order 
which  he  should  value  above  all  others ;  that  his  father 
had  been  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  Society,  and  that  in  Russia  the  decoration  of 
that  order  would  be  to  him  the  proudest  badge  of  honour 
that  an  American  could  wear.  After  dining  we  retired 
into  a  little  room  fitted  up  as  a  library,  which  he  calls 
America,  furnished  with  all  the  standard  American 
books,  Irving,  Paulding,  Cooper,  &c.,  engravings  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  maps,  charts,  canal  and  railroad 
reports,  &c. ;  and  his  daughter,  a  lovely  little  girl  and 
only  child,  has  been  taught  to  speak  her  father's  tongue 
and  love  her  father^s  land.    In  Yionovu:  ^  m^  ^^^^^^ 
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on  the  piano  "  Hail  Columbia"  and  "  Yankee  Doodle," 
and  the  day  wore  away  too  soon.  We  took  tea  on  the 
piazza,  and  at  parting  I  received  from  him  a  letter  to 
his  agent  on  his  estate  near  Moscow,  and  from  Madame 
Sontag  one  which  carried  me  into  the  imperial  house- 
hold, being  directed  to  Monsieur  Tlntendant  du  Prince 
heritiere,  Petersbourgh.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  received 
from  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  says,  "  the  visit  of  one 
of  my  countrymen  is  so  great  a  treat,  that  I  can  assure 
you  you  are  never  forgotten  by  any  one  of  my  little 
family;  and  when  my  daughter  wishes  to  make  me 
smile,  she  is  sure  to  succeed  if  she  sits  down  to  jier 
piano  and  plays  '  Hail  Columbia'  or  '  Yankee  Doo- 
dle y  this  brings  to  mind  Mr. ,  Mr. ,  Mr.  — , 

and  Mr. ,  who  have  passed  through  this  city ;  to  me 

alone  it  brings  to  mind  my  country,  parents,  friends, 
youth,  and  a  world  of  things  and  ideas  past,  never  to 
return.  Should  any  of  our  countrymen  be  coming  this 
way,  do  not  forget  to  inform  them  that  in  Odessa  lives 
one  who  will  be  glad  to  see  them ;"  and  I  say  now  to 
any  of  my  countrymen  whom  chance  may  throw  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  that  if  he  would  receive  so 
far  from  home  the  welcome  of  a  true-hearted  American, 
General  Sontag  will  be  glad  to  render  it. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  evening  when  I  returned  to 
the  city.  It  was  moonlight,  and  I  walked  immediately 
to  the  boulevards.  I  have  not  spoken  as  I  ought  to  have 
done  of  this  beautiful  promenade,  on  which  I  walked 
every  evening  under  the  light  of  a  splendid  moon.  The 
boulevards  are  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  precipitous 
shore  of  the  sea ;  are  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
with  rows  of  trees  cm  each  side,  gravel  walks  and  stat- 
ues, and  terminated  at  one  end  by  live  excVvaxi^^  ^sA 
at  the  other  by  the  palace  of  Coimi'W  oioxo^cm  •    Kx  ^Ckv% 
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Choice  of  a  Conveyance. — Hiring  a  Servant. — Another  American.— Be- 
ginning of  Troubles. — A  Bivoaac. — Russian  Jews.— The  Steppes  of 
Russia. — A  Traveller's  Story. — Approach  to  Chiofil — How  to  get  rid  of  a 
Servant.— History  of  ChioflF. 

I  HAD  before  me  a  journey  of  nearly  two  thousand 
miles,  through  a  country  more  than  half  barbarous,  and 
entirely  destitute  of  all  accommodation  for  travellers. 
Southern  Russia  was  the  Scythia  of  Darius,  "  savage 
from  the  remotest  time."  "  All  the  way,"  says  an  old 
traveller,  "  I  never  came  in  a  house,  but  lodged  in  the 
wilderness  by  the  river  side,  and  carried  provisions  by 
the  way,  for  there  be  small  succour  in  those  parts ;"  and 
we  were  advised  that  a  century  had  made  but  little 
change  in  the  interior  of  the  empire.  There  were  no 
public  conveyances,  and  we  had  our  choice  of  three 
modes  of  travelling ;  first,  by  a  Jew's  wagon,  in  which 
the  traveller  stretches  out  his  bed,  and  is  trundled  along 
like  a  bale  of  goods,  always  with  the  same  horses,  and 
therefore,  of  necessity,  making  slow  progress ;  secondly, 
the  char  de  poste,  a  mete  box  of  wood  on  four  wheels, 
with  straw  in  the  bottom  ;  very  fast,  but  to  be  changed 
always  with  the  posthorses;  and,  thiidl'^^^^^Xxw^^V^ 
oar  own  carriage.    We  did  not  Yie%\laXe  \otv%  Vsl  c3wiwb- 
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ing  the  last,  and  bought  a  carriage,  fortunately  a  good 
one,  a  large  caliche  which  an  Italian  nobleman  had  had 
made  for  his  own  use  in  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
and  which  he  now  sold,  not  because  he  did  not  want  it, 
but  because  he  wanted  money  more.  Next  we  pro- 
cured a  podoroshni,  under  which,  "By  order  of  his 
Majesty  Nicolas  the  First,  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias, 
from  Odessa  to  Moscow  and  Petersburgh,  all  the  post- 
offices  were  commanded  to  give and  ,  with 

their  servant,  four  horses  with  their  drivers,  at  the  price 
fixed  by  law."  Besides  this,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
security  that  we  left  no  debts  behind  us;  and  if  Mr. 
Ralli  undertakes  for  all  Americans  the  same  obligation 
he  did  for  me,  it  may  happen  that  his  office  of  consul 
will  be  no  sinecure.  Next,  and  this  was  no  trifling  mat- 
ter, we  got  our  passports  arranged ;  the  Russian  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  by-the-way,  had  given  me 
a  new  passport  in  Russian,  and  my  companion,  that 
he  might  travel  with  the  advantages  of  rank  and  title, 
got  himself  made  "noble"  by  an  extra  stroke  of  his 
consul's  pen. 

The  last  thing  was  to  engage  a  servant.  We  had 
plenty  of  applications,  but,  as  very  few  talked  any 
language  we  understood,  we  had  not  much  choice; 
one,  a  German,  a  capital  fellow,  was  exactly  the  man 
we  wanted,  only  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Rus- 
sian, which  was  the  principal  qualification  we  required 
in  a  servant.  At  length  came  a  Frenchman,  with  an 
unusual  proportion  of  whiskers  and  mustaches,  and 
one  of  the  worst  of  the  desperate  emigres  whom  the 
French  Revolution,  or,  rather,  the  Restoration,  sent 
roaming  in  foreign  lands.  He  had  naturally  a  most  un- 
prepossessing  physiognomy,  and  this  was  heightened 
by  a  sabre-cui  which  had  knocked  ovxV^^N^t^^i  Vivk 
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teeth,  and  left  a  huge  gash  in  his  cheek  and  lip,  and, 
moreover,  made  him  speak  very  unintelligibly.  When 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Frenchman,  he  drew  himself 
up  with  great  dignity,  and  replied,  "  Monsieur  je  suis 
Parisien,^^  His  appearance  was  a  gross  libel  upon  the 
Parisians ;  but,  as  we  could  get  no  one  else,  we  took 
him  upon  little  recommendation  the  day  before  our  de- 
parture, and,  during  the  same  day,  threatened  half  a 
dozen  times  to  discharge  him.  The  police  regulation, 
obliging  him  to  pay  his  debts  before  leaving  Odessa, 
he  seemed  to  consider  peculiarly  hard ;  and,  all  the  time 
he  was  with  us,  kept  referring  to  his  having  been  obliged 
to  fritter  away  thirty  or  forty  rubles  before  he  could 
leave.  We  ought  to  have  furnished  ourselves  with 
provisions  for  the  whole  road  to  Moscow,  and  even 
cooking  utensils ;  but  we  neglected  it,  and  carried  with 
us  only  tea  and  sugar,  a  tin  teapot,  two  tin  cups,  two 
tin  plates,  two  knives  and  forks,  and  some  Bologna  sau- 
sages, trusting,  like  Napoleon  when  he  invaded  Rus- 
sia, to  make  up  the  rest  by  foraging. 

Before  beginning  our  journey  we  had  a  foretaste  of  the 
difficulty  of  travelling  in  Russia.  We  had  ordered  post- 
horses  three  times,  and  had  sent  for  them  morning  and 
evening,  and  received  for  answer  that  there  were  none  in. 
At  the  third  disappointment,  our  own  consul  being  out 
of  town,  my  friend  the  Spanish  consul  went  with  me  to 
the  director  of  the  post,  and  found  that  during  the  time 
in  which  they  had  told  us  they  had  no  horses,  they  had 
sent  out  more  than  a  hundred.  Instead  of  taxing  them 
with  their  rascality,  he  talked  the  matter  over  very  po- 
litely, paid  the  price  of  the  horses,  gave  them  a  bonus 
of  ten  rubles,  and  obtained  a  promise  by  all  the  saints 
in  the  Russian  calendar  for  daylight  t1ieTv^iX\cv'CiTw«v%, 

The  next  doming  at  eight  o^cVocV  VltkaW^^^  cwsa^ 
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four  shaggy,  wild-looking  little  animals,  which  no  comb 
or  brush  had  ever  touched,  harnessed  with  a  collar  and 
rope  lines.  They  were  tied  in  with  rope  traces^  all 
abreast,  two  on  each  side  the  pole,  and  a  postillion  with 
a  low  wool  cap,  sheepskin  coat  and  trousers,  the  woolly 
side  next  the  skin,  who  would  make  an  English  whip 
stare^  mounted  the  box.  Henri  followed,  and  my  com- 
panion and  myself  took  our  seats  within.  The  day  be- 
fore we  had  a  positive  quarrel  upon  a  point  unnecessary 
here  to  mention,  in  which  I  thought  and  still  think  he 
act^d  wrong,  and  the  dispute  had  run  so  high  that  I  told 
him  I  regretted  exceedingly  having  made  arrangements 
for  travelling  with  him,  and  proposed  even  then  to  part 
company  ;  he  objected,  and  as  we  had  purchased  a  car- 
riage jointly,  and  particularly  as  our  passports  were  pre- 
pared, our  podoroshni  made  out,  and  servant  hired  in 
our  joint  names,  I  was  fain  to  go  on ;  and  in  this  in- 
auspicious humour  toward  each  other  we  set  out  for 
a  journey  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  through  a  wild 
and  desolate  country,  among  a  half-civilized  people, 
whose  language  we  could  not  understand,  and  with  a 
servant  whom  we  distrusted  and  disliked. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  I  felt  a  high  degree 
of  excitement  in  starting  for  the  capital  of  Russia; 
and  I  will  do  my  companion  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  had  been  always  ready  to  receive  my  advances,  and 
to  do  more  than  meet  me  half  way,  which  I  afterward 
learned  was  from  an  apprehension  of  the  taunts  of  his 
companions,  who,  not  satisfied  with  getting  rid  of  him, 
had  constantly  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  an 
Englishman  and  an  American  to  travel  together,  and 
that  we  would  quarrel  and  fight  the  first  day.  I  believe 
that  I  am  enough  of  an  American  in  my  feelings,  but 
mich  an  idea  bad  never  entered  m^  Yi^^di^  \  m^\.  tcaxc^ 
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Englishmen,  and  with  some  formed  a  friendship  which, 
I  trust,  will  last  through  life;  and  among  all  I  met, 
these  two  were  the  o»ly  young  men  so  far  behind  the 
spirit  of  the  age  as  to  harbour  such  a  thought.  I  did  meet 
one  old  gentleman,  who,  though  showing  me  personally 
the  greatest  kindness,  could  not  forget  the  old  grudge. 
But  men  cannot  be  driving  their  elbows  into  each  other's 
ribs,  comparing  money  accounts,  and  consulting  upon 
the  hundred  little  things  that  present  themselves  on  such 
a  journey,  without  getting  upon  at  least  sociable  terms ; 
and  before  night  of  the  first  day  the  feelings  of  my  com- 
panion and  myself  had  undergone  a  decided  change. 

But  to  go  back  to  Odessa.  At  the  barrier  we  found 
a  large  travelling-carriage  stopping  the  way,  in  which 
was  my  friend  Mr.  Ralli,  with  his  lady,  on  his  way  to 
Nicolaif ;  part  of  his  business  there  was  to  erect  a  mon- 
ument to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  countryman.  Mr. 
Munroe,  son  of  a  former  postmaster  in  Washington,  is 
another  instance  of  the  success  of  American  adventurers 
in  Russia.  He  went  out  to  St.  Petersburgh  with  letters 
from  the  Russian  ambassador  and  others,  and  entered 
the  army,  the  only  road  to  distinction  in  Russia.  He 
accompanied  the  Grand-duke  Constantino  to  Poland, 
and  was  made  one  of  his  aiddecamps,  and  on  the 
death  of  Constantino  was  transferred  to  the  staff  of 
the  Emperor  Nicolas.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Turkey  by  the  Egyptians^  under  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Mr. 
Munroe  held  the  rank  of  colonel  \h  the  army  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  sultan.  While  the  Russians  were  en- 
camped at  the  foot  of  the  Giant's  Mountain,  he  visited 
Constantinople,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  Amer- 
ican missionaries,  who  all  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  He  was  a  tall,  well-made  man,  canv^dVataasSyi 
with  a  military  air,  and  looked  adxmiiSc^:^  ^f?X  vgl  "^ 
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Kussian  uniform.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russians 
from  the  Black  Sea,  Mr.  Munroe  was  left  in  some  im- 
portant charge  at  Nicolaif,  where  he  died  in  the  openp 
ing  of  a  brilliant  career.  I  heard  of  him  all  over  Rus- 
sia, particularly  from  officers  of  the  army ;  and  being 
often  asked  if  I  knew  him,  regretted  to  be  obliged  to 
answer  no.  But,  though  personally  unacquainted,  as  an 
American  I  was  gratified  with  the  name  he  had  left 
behind  him. 

To  return  again  to  our  journey :  a  few  rubles  satisfied 
the  officer  at  the  barrier  that  we  were  carrying  nothing 
prohibited  out  of  the  "  free  port"  of  Odessa,  and  we  start- 
ed on  a  full  run,  to  the  great  peril  of  our  necks,  and,  to 
use  the  climax  of  a  Dutch  proclamation,  ''  what's  more, 
of  breaking  our  carriage."  In  less  than  an  hour  we 
brought  up  before  the  door  of  a  posthouse.  Our  wheels 
were  smoking  when  we  stopped.  On  our  hind  axle  we 
carried  a  bucket  of  grease ;  half  a  dozen  bipeds  in  sheep- 
«kin  whipped  off  the  wheels  and  greased  them ;  four 
quadrupeds  were  tied  into  the  carriage,  another  bete 
mounted  the  box,  and  we  were  ofif  again  at  a  full  run. 
My  companion  undertook  to  keep  a  memorandum  of  ex- 
penses, and  we  put  a  certain  sum  in  a  purse  and  paid 
out  of  it  till  all  was  gone.  This  was  a  glorious  begin- 
ning for  a  journey  of  two  thousand  miles.  The  country 
possessed  little  interest,  being  mostly  lerel,  and  having 
but  few  villages.  On  the  way  we  saw  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon that  is  common  enough  in  Egypt  and  the  East, 
where  the  country  is  level,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
mirage*  At  a  distance  it  seemed  a  mere  pond  or  lake, 
and  a  drove  of  cattle  passing  over  it  looked  as  if  they 
were  walking  in  the  water.  We  rolled  on  rapidly  all  day, 
passed  through  Balgarha,  Kodifirseve,  and  Pakra,  timing 
every  poBt  aod  noting  every  v\ft»g|&  ^VJ\«^  ^«s\kMkilt^ 
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ivhich  it  would  be  tedious  here  to  repeat,  and  at  about 
eight  in  the  evening  dashed  into  the  little  town  of  Yos- 
nezeuski,  one  hundred  and  thirty  versts  from  Odessa. 
Here  we  came  to  a  dead  stand.  We  had  begun  to  en- 
tertain some  apprehensions  from  the  conduct  of  Mon- 
sieur  Henri,  who  complained  of  the  hardness  of  his 
seat,  and  asked  if  we  did  not  intend  to  stop  at  night, 
recommending  Vosnezeuski  as  a  place  where  we  could 
sleep  in  the  posthouse ;  we  told  him  that  we  had  no  idea 
of  stopping  but  to  change  horses,  and  should  go  on  im- 
mediately. 

Voznezeuski  lies  on  the  river  Bog,  and  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Bog.  This  river  is  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels  one  hundred  and  fifty  versts; 
beyond  this  for  three  or  four  hundred  versts  it  is  full  of 
cataracts.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Bog  are  a  warlike  tribe, 
numbering  from  six  to  seven  thousand,  and  living  under 
the  same  military  system  with  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don.  But  we  fell  into  worse  hands  than  the  Cossacks. 
The  postmaster  was  a  Jew,  and  at  first  told  us  that  he 
had  no  horses ;  then  that  he  had  no  postillion,  but  would 
hire  one  if  we  would  pay  him  a  certain  sum,  about  four 
times  the  amount  fixed  by  law.  We  had  been  obliged 
before  to  pay  a  few  extra  rubles,  but  this  was  our  first 
serious  difficulty  with  the  postmasters ;  and,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  advice  received  at  Odessa,  we  talked  loud, 
demanded  the  book  which  is  nailed  to  the  table  in  every 
posthouse  for  travellers  to  enter  complaints  in,  and 
threatened  the  vengeance  of  Count  Woronzow  and  every 
one  else,  up  to  the  emperor ;  but  the  Jew  laughed  in 
our  faces ;  looked  in  6ur  podoroshni,  where  we  were 
described  as  simple  travellers,  without  any  of  the  formi- 
dable array  of  titles  which  procure  respect  ia  Rw»«\^\ 
told  us  we  were  no  grand  seignexm)  vxAx^^X^^  \i2ioaX 

Vol.  IL—B 
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either  pay  the  price  or  wait,  as  our  betters  had  done 
before  us.  We  found  too  soon,  as  we  had  been  advised 
at  Odessa,  that  these  fellows  do  not  know  such  a  char« 
acter  in  society  as  a  private  gentleman ;  and  if  a  man  is 
not  described  in  his  podoroshni  as  a  count,  duke,  or  lord 
of  some  kind,  or  by  some  high-sounding  military  title, 
they  think  he  is  a  merchant  or  manufacturer,  or  some 
other  common  fellow,  and  pay  no  regard  to  him.  I 
relied  somewhat  upon  my  companion's  having  been 
made  '*  noble,"  but  now  found  that  his  consul  had  been 
rather  chary  of  his  honours,  and,  by  the  Russian  word 
used,  had  not  put  him  up  high  enough  to  be  of  any  use. 
We  had  a  long  wrangle  with  the  Jew,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  we  told  him,  probably  in  no  very  gentle 
phrase,  that  we  would  wait  a  month  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  his  extortion;  and,  drawing  up  the  window  of 
our  carriage,  prepared  to  pass  the  night  at  the  door  of 
the  posthouse. 

One  of  our  party  was  evidently  well  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement,  and  he  was  Monsieur  Henri.  We 
had  hired  him  by  the  day  to  Moscow,  and,  if  we  wanted 
him,  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  very  soon  saw  that  he  was 
perfectly  content  with  the  terms,  and  in  no  hurry  to 
bring  our  journey  to  a  close.  From  the  moment  of  our 
arrival  we  suspected  him  of  encouraging  the  postmaster 
in  his  efforts  to  detain  us,  and  were  so  much  fortified 
in  this  opinion  by  after  circumstances,  that,  when  he 
was  about  moving  toward  the  house  to  pass  the  night 
within,  we  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  mount  the  box 
and  sleep  there ;  he  refused,  we  insisted ;  and  as  this 
was  the  first  day  out  and  the  first  moment  of  actual  col- 
lision, and  it  was  all  important  to  decide  who  should  be 
master,  we  told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  obey,  we  would 
discharge  him  on  the  spot,  at  the  risk  of  being  obliged 
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to  work  our  way  back  to  Odessa  alone.  And  as  he  felt 
that,  in  that  case,  his  debts  would  have  been  paid  to  no 
purpose,  with  a  string  of  suppressed  sacres  he  took  his 
place  on  the  box.  Our  carriage  was  very  comfortable, 
well  lined  and  stuffed,  furnished  with  pockets  and  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  road,  and  we  expected  to  sleep 
in  it ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  felt  rather  cheap  as  we 
woke  during  the  night,  and  looked  at  the  shut  door  of 
the  posthouse,  and  thought  of  the  Jew  sleeping  away  in 
utter  contempt  of  us,  and  our  only  satisfaction  was  in 
hearing  an  occasional  groan  from  Henri. 

That  worthy  individual  did  not  oversleep  himself, 
nor  did  he  sufifer  the  Jew  to  do  so  either.  Early  in  the 
morning,  without  a  word  on  our  part,  the  horses  were 
brought  out  and  harnessed  to  our  vehicle,  and  the  same 
man  whom  he  professed  to  have  hired  expressly  for  us, 
and  who,  no  doubt,  was  the  regular  postillion,  mounted 
the  box.  The  Jew  maintained  his  impudence  to  the 
last,  coming  round  to  my  window,  and  then  asking  a 
few  rubles  as  a  douceur.  Good  English  would  have 
been  thrown  away  upon  him,  so  I  resented  it  by  draw- 
ing up  the  window  of  the  carriage  and  scowling  at  him 
through  the  glass. 

Many  of  the  postmasters  along  this  road  were  Jews ; 
and  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  they  were  always  the 
greatest  scoundrels  we  had  to  deal  with;  and  this  is 
placing  them  on  very  high  ground,  for  their  inferiors 
in  rascality  would  be  accounted  masters  in  any  other 
country.  No  men  can  bear  a  worse  character  than  the 
Russian  Jews,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  found  them  all 
they  were  represented  to  be.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
come  within  the  territory  of  old  Russia.  Peter  the 
Great  refused  their  application  to  be  permitted  to  ap- 
proach nearer,  smoothing  his  refusal  by  telling  them 
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tliat  his  Russian  subjects  were  greater  Jews  than  they 
were  themselves.    The  sagacious  old  monarch,  how- 
ever, was  wrong ;  for  all  the  money  business  along  the 
road  is  in  their  hands.    They  keep  little  taverns,  where 
they  sell  vodka,  a  species  of  brandy,  and  wring  from 
the  peasant  all  his  earnings,  lending  the  money  again  to 
the  seigneurs  at  exorbitant  interest.    Many  of  them 
are  rich,  and  though  alike  despised  by  rich  and  poor, 
by  the  seigneur  and  the  serf,  they  are  proud  of  exhibit- 
ing their  wealth,  particularly  in  the  jewels  and  orna- 
ments of  their  women.     At  Savonka,  a  little  village  on 
the  confines  of  old  Poland,  where  we  were  detained 
waiting  for  horses,  I  saw  a  young  girl  about  sixteen,  a 
Polonese,  sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  miserable  little  tavern, 
sewing  together  some  ribands,  with  a  headdress  of 
brown  cloth,  ornamented  with  gold  chains  and  pearls 
worth  six  hundred  rubles,  diamond  earrings  worth  a 
hundred,  and  a  necklace  of  ducats  and  other  Dutch  gold 
pieces  worth  four  hundred  rubles ;   altogether,  in  oiu: 
currency,  worth  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Here,  too,  while  sitting  with  Henri  on  the  steps  of  the 
posthouse,  I  asked  him  in  a  friendly  way  how  he  could 
be  such  a  rascal  as  to  league  with  the  postmaster  to  de- 
tain us  at  Voanezeuski,  whereupon  he  went  at  once  into 
French  heroics,  exclaiming,  **  Monsieur,  je  suis  vieux 
militaire — j'etais  chasseur  de  Napoleon — mon  honneur," 
&c. ;  that  he  had  never  travelled  before  except  with 
grand  seigneurs,  and  then  in  the  carriage,  more  as 
compagnon  de  voyage  than  as  a  servant,  and  intimated 
that  it  was  a  great  condescension  to  travel  with  us  at  all. 
We  passed  through  several  villages,  so  much  alike 
and  so  uninteresting  in  appearance  that  I  did  not  note 
even  their  names.     As  night  approached  we  had  great 
apprehensions  that  Henri  wovdd  cowUvx^  lo  make  us 
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Stop  again ;  but  the  recollection  of  his  bed  on  the  box 
served  as  a  lesson,  and  we  rolled  on  without  interrup- 
tion. At  daylight  we  awoke,  and  found  ourselves  upon 
the  wild  steppes  of  Russia,  forming  part  of  the  immense 
plain  which,  beginning  in  northern  Germany,  extends 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  having  its  surface  occasionally 
diversified  by  ancient  tumuli^  and  terminates  at  the  long 


Tumuli  on  the  Steppes. 

chain  of  the  Urals,  which,  rising  like  a  wall,  separates 
them  from  the  equally  vast  plains  of  Siberia.  The 
whole  of  this  immense  plain  was  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  pasture,  but  bare  of  trees  like  our  prairie 
lands,  mostly  uncultivated,  yet  everywhere  capable  of 
producing  the  same  wheat  which  now  draws  to  the 
Black  Sea  the  vessels  of  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Italy, 
making  Russia  the  granary  of  the  Levant ;  and  which, 
within  the  last  year,  we  have  seen  brought  six  thousand 
miles  to  our  own  doors.  Our  road  over  these  steppes 
was  in  its  natural  state ;  that  is  to  say,  a  mere  track 
worn  by  caravans  of  wagons ;  there  were  no  fences, 
and  sometimes  the  route  was  marked  at  intervals  by 
heaps  of  stones,  intended  as  guides  when  the  ground 
should  be  covered  with  snow.  I  had  some  anxiety 
about  our  carriage ;  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  were  all 
strengthened  and  secured  by  cords  wound  tightly  around 
them,  and  interlaced  so  as  to  make  a  network ;  but  the 
postillions  were  so  perfectly  reckless  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  carriage,  that  every  crack  went  through  me  Uk&  ^ 
»bot.     The  breaking  of  a  wheel  wo^^Yvw^Vivx^  '^- 
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fectly  helpless  in  a  desolate  country,  perhaps  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  from  any  place  where  we  could  get  it 
repaired.  Indeed,  on  the  whole  road  to  Chioff  there 
was  not  a  single  place  where  we  could  have  any  mate* 
rial  injury  repaired ;  and  the  remark  of  the  old  traveller 
is  yet  emphatically  true,  that  ^*  there  be  small  succour  in 
these  parts." 

At  about  nine  o'clock  we  whirled  furiously  into  a  lit- 
tle village,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  posthouse. 
Our  wheels  were  smoking  with  the  rapidity  of  their 
revolutions ;  Henri  dashed  a  bucket  of  water  over  them 
to  keep  them  from  burning,  and  half  a  dozen  men 
whipped  them  off  and  greased  them.  Indeed,  greasing 
the  wheels  is  necessary  at  every  post,  as  otherwise  the 
hubs  become  dry,  so  that  there  is  actual  danger  of  their 
taking  fire ;  and  there  is  a  traveller's  story  told  (but  I 
do  not  vouch  for  its  truth)  of  a  postillion,  wagon,  and 
passengers  being  all  burned  up  on  the  road  to  Moscow 
by  the  ignition  of  the  wheels. 

The  village,  like  all  the  others,  was  built  of  wood, 
plastered  and  whitewashed,  with  roofs  of  thatched 
straw,  and  the  houses  were  much  cleaner  than  I  ex- 
pected to  find  them.  We  got  plenty  of  fresh  milk ;  the 
bread,  which  to  the  traveller  in  those  countries  is  em- 
phatically the  staff  of  life,  we  found  good  everywhere 
in  Russia,  and  at  Moscow  the  whitest  I  ever  saw. 
Henri  was  an  enormous  feeder,  and,  wherever  we  stop- 
ped, he  disappeared  for  a  moment,  and  came  out  with 
a  loaf  of  bread  in  his  hand  and  his  mustache  covered 
with  the  froth  of  quass,  a  Russian  small  beer.  He  said 
he  was  not  always  so  voracious,  but  his  seat  was  so 
hard,  and  he  was  so  roughly  shaken,  that  eating  did  him 
no  good. 
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Resuming  our  journey,  we  met  no  trayeDers.  Occa- 
sionally  we  passed  large  droves  of  cattle,  but  all  the 
way  from  Odessa  the  principal  objects  were  long  trains 
of  wagons,  fifty  or  sixty  together,  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
transporting  merchandise  toward  Moscow  or  grain  to 
the  Black  Sea.  Their  approach  was  indicated  at  a 
great  distance  by  immense  clouds  of  dust,  which  gave 
us  timely  notice  to  let  down  our  curtains  and  raise  our 
glasses.  The  wagoners  were  short,  ugly-looking  fel- 
lows, with  huge  sandy  mustaches  and  beards,  black 
woolly  caps,  and  sheepskin  jackets,  the  wool  side  next 
the  skin ;  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  transferred  warm  from 
the  back  of  one  animal  to  that  of  the  other,  where  they 
remained  till  worn  out  or  eaten  up  by  vermin.  They  had 
among  them  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights,  and  spare 
wheels,  and  hammer,  and  tools,  and  everything  neces- 
sary for  a  journey  of  several  hundred  miles.  Half  of 
them  were  generally  asleep  on  the  top  of  their  loads, 
and  they  encamped  at  night  in  caravan  style,  arranging 
the  wagons  in  a  square,  building  a  large  fire,  and  sleep- 
ing around  it.  About  midday  we  saw  clouds  gathering 
afar  off  in  the  horizon,  and  soon  after  the  rain  began  to 
fall,  and  we  could  see  it  advancing  rapidly  over  the  im- 
mense level  till  it  broke  over  our  heads,  and  in  a  few 
moments  passed  ofi*,  leaving  the  ground  smoking  with 
exhalations. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  met  the  travelling  equipage 
of  a  seigneur  returning  from  Moscow  to  his  estate  in 
the  country.  It  consisted  of  four  carriages,  with  six  or 
eight  horses  each.  The  first  was  a  large,  stately,  and 
cumbrous  vehicle,  padded  and  cushioned,  in  which,  as 
we  passed  rapidly  by,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  corpu- 
lent Russian  on  the  back  seat,  with  his  feet  on  xh.^^  &^\iX> 
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bolstered  all  around  with  pillows  and  cushions,  almost 
burying  every  part  of  him  but  his  face,  and  looking  the 
very  personification  of  luxurious  indulgence ;  and  yet, 
probably,  that  man  had  been  a  soldier,  and  slept  many  a 
night  on  the  bare  ground,  with  no  covering  but  his  mili- 
tary cloak.  Next  came  another  carriage,  fitted  out  in 
the  same  luxurious  style,  with  the  seigneur's  lady  and  a 
little  girl ;  then  another  with  nurses  and  children  ;  then 
beds,  baggage,  cooking  utensils,  and  servants,  the  latter 
hanging  on  everywhere  about  the  vehicle,  much  in  the 
same  way  with  the  pots  and  kettles.  Altogether,  it  was 
an  equipment  in  caravan  style,  somewhat  the  same  as 
for  a  journey  in  the  desert,  the  traveller  carrying  with 
him  provision  and  everything  necessary  for  his  comfort, 
as  not  expecting  to  procure  anything  on  the  road,  nor 
to  sleep  under  a  roof  during  the  whole  journey.  He 
stops  when  he  pleases,  and  his  servants  prepare  his 
meals,  sometimes  in  the  open  air,  but  generally  at  the 
posthouse.  We  had  constant  difficulties  with  Henri 
and  the  postmasters,  but,  except  when  detained  for  an 
hour  or  two  by  these  petty  tyrants,  we  rolled  on  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  again  woke  upon  the  same 
boundless  plain. 

The  posthouse  was  usually  in  a  village,  but  some- 
times stood  alone,  the  only  object  to  be  seen  on  the 
great  plain.  Before  it  was  always  a  high  square  post, 
with  black  and  white  stripes,  marking  the  number  of 
versts  from  station  to  station ;  opposite  to  this  Henri 
dismounted,  and  presented  the  podoroshni  or  imperial 
order  for  horses.  But  the  postmasters  were  high  above 
the  laws;-  every  one  of  them  seemed  a  little  autocrat  in 
his  own  right,  holding  his  appointment  rather  to  prey 
upon  than  to  serve  travellers ;  and  the  emperor's  gov* 
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ernment  would  be  but  badly  administered  if  his  ukases 
and  other  high-sounding  orders  did  not  carry  with  them 
more  weight  than  his  podoroshni.  The  postmasters 
obeyed  it  when  they  pleased,  and  when  they  did  not, 
made  a  new  bargain.  They  always  had  an  excuse ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  they  had  no  horses,  or  were  keeping 
them  in  reserve  for  a  courier  or  grand  seigneur;  but 
they  listened  to  reason  when  enforced  by  rubles,  and,  as 
soon  as  a  new  bargain  was  made,  half  a  dozen  animals 
in  sheepskin  went  out  on  the  plain  and  drove  up  fifteen 
or  twenty  horses,  small,  rugged,  and  tough,  with  long 
and  shaggy  manes  and  tails,  which  no  comb  or  brush  had 
ever  touched,  and,  diving  among  them  promiscuously, 
caught  four,  put  on  rope  headstalls,  and  tied  them  to  our 
rope  traces.  The  postillion  mounted  the  box,  and  shout- 
ing and  whipping  his  horses,  and  sometimes  shutting  his 
eyes,  started  from  the  post  on  a  full  gallop,  carried  us 
like  the  wind,  ventre  k  terre,  over  the  immense  plain, 
sometimes  without  a  rut  or  any  visible  mark  to  guide 
him,  and  brought  us  up  all  standing  in  front  of  the  next 
post.  A  long  delay  and  a  short  post,  and  this  was  the 
same  over  and  over  again  during  the  whole  journey. 
The  time  actually  consumed  in  making  progress  was 
incredibly  short,  and  I  do  not  know  a  more  beautiful  way 
of  getting  over  the  ground  than  posting  in  Russia  with 
a  man  of  high  military  rank,  who  can  make  the  post- 
masters give  him  horses  immediately  on  his  arrival.  As 
for  us,  after  an  infinite  deal  of  vexation  and  at  a  ruinous 
expense,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  we  were  with- 
in one  post  of  Chioff.  Here  we  heard  with  great  satis« 
faction  that  a  diligence  was  advertised  for  Moscow,  and 
we  determined  at  once  to  get  rid  of  carriage,  posting, 
and  Henri.    We  took  our  seats  for  the  last  time  in  t\v^ 
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caliche  gave  the  postillion  a  double  allowance  of  ko- 
peks, and  in  half  an  hour  saw  at  a  great  distance  the 
venerable  city  of  ChioiF,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia. 
It  stands  at  a  great  height,  on  the  crest  of  an  amphithea- 
tre of  hills,  which  rise  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  an  im- 
mense plain,  apparently  thrown  up  by  some  wild  freak 
of  nature,  at  once  curious,  unique,  and  beautiful.  The 
style  of  its  architecture  is  admirably  calculated  to  give 
effect  to  its  peculiar  position ;  and,  after  a  dreary  jour- 
ney over  the  wild  plains  of  the  Ukraine,  it  breaks  upon  the 
traveller  with  all  the  glittering  and  gorgeous  splenclour  of 
an  Asiatic  city.  For  many  centuries  it  has  been  regarded 
as  the  Jerusalem  of  the  North,  the  sacred  and  holy  city  of 
the  Russians ;  and,  long  before  reaching  it,  its  numerous 
convents  and  churches,  crowning  the  summit  and  hang- 
ing on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  with  their  quadrupled  domes, 
and  spires,  and  chains,  and  crosses,  gilded  with  ducat 
gold  and  glittering  in  the  sun,  gave  the  whole  city  the  ap- 
pearance of  golden  splendour.  The  churches  and  mon- 
asteries have  one  large  dome  in  the  centre,  with  a  spire 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  several  smaller  domes  around 
it,  also  with  spires  and  crosses  connected  by  pendant 
chains,  and  all  gilded  so  purely  that  they  never  tarnish. 
We  drove  rapidly  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  ascended 
by  a  long  wooden  paved  road  to  the  heart  of  the  city. 

During  the  whole  of  our  last  post  our  interest  had 
been  divided  between  the  venerable  city  and  the  rogue 
Henri.  My  companion,  who,  by-the-way,  spoke  but 
little  French  disliked  him  from  the  first.  We  had 
long  considered  him  in  league  with  all  the  Jews  and 
postmasters  on  the  road,  and  had  determined  under  no 
circumstances  to  take  him  farther  than  Chiofif;  but  as 
we  had  hired  him  to  Moscow,  the  difficulty  was  how  to 
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get  rid  of  him.  He  might  take  it  into  his  head  that,  if 
we  did  not  know  when  we  had  a  good  servant,  he  knew 
when  he  had  good  masters ;  but  he  was  constantly 
grumbling  about  his  seat,  and  calculated  upon  three  or 
four  days'  rest  at  ChioiF.  So,  as  soon  as  we  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  the  hotel,  we  told  him  to  order  breakfast 
and  posthorses.  He  turned  round  as  if  he  had  not  fully 
comprehended  us.  We  repeated  the  order,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  he  had  been  with  us  he  showed  some- 
thing like  agility  in  dismounting ;  fairly  threw  himself 
from  the  box,  swore  he  would  not  ride  another  verst  that 
day  for  a  thousand  rubles,  and  discharged  us  on  the 
spot.  We  afterward  paid  him  to  his  entire  satisfaction, 
indemnifying  him  for  the  money  he  had  squandered  in 
paying  his  debts  at  Odessa,  and  found  him  more  useful 
at  Chioff  than  he  had  been  at  any  time  on  the  road. 
Indeed,  we  afterward  learned  what  was  rather  ludicrous, 
viz.,  that  he,  our  pilot  and  interpreter  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  Russia,  knew  but  little  more  of  Russian  than  we 
did  ourselves.  He  could  ask  for  posthorses  and  the 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  count  money,  &c.,  but  could 
not  support  a  connected  conversation,  nor  speak  nor 
understand  a  long  sentence.  This  changed  our  sus- 
picions of  his  honesty  into  admiration  of  his  impu- 
dence ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  when  he  discharged  us, 
we  should  have  been  rather  destitute  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  servant  of  a  Russian  traveller;  who  spoke  French, 
and,  taking  our  direction  from  him,  we  mounted  a  dros- 
ky  and  rode  to  the  office  of  the  diligence,  which  was 
situated  in  the  Podolsk  or  lower  town,  and  at  which  we 
found  ourselves  particularly  well  received  by  the  pro- 
prietor. He  said  that  the  attempt  to  run  a  diligence 
was  discouraging ;  that  he  had  advertised  two  weeks, 
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and  had  not  booked  a  single  passenger ;  but»  if  he  could 
get  two,  he  was  determined  to  try  the  experiment.  We 
examined  the  vehicle,  which  was  very  large  and  con- 
venient, and,  satisfied  that  there  was  no  danger  of  all 
the  places  being  taken,  we  left  him  until  we  could  make 
an  effoit  to  dispose  of  our  carriage.  Relieved  from  all 
anxiety  as  to  our  future  movements,  we  again  mounted 
our  drosky.  Ascending  the  hill,  we  passed  the  fountain 
where  St.  Vladimir  baptized  the  first  Russian  converts ; 
the  spring  is  held  sacred  by  the  Christians  now,  and 
a  column  bearing  a  cross  is  erected  over  it,  to  com* 
memorate  the  pious  act  and  the  ancient  sovereignty  of 
Chioflf. 

The  early  history  of  this  city  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Kiovi  or  Kii,  a  Sarmatian  word  signifying  heights  or 
mountains ;  and  its  inhabitants,  a  Sarmatian  tribe,  were 
denominated  Kivi  or  mountaineers.  It  is  knovm  to 
have  been  a  place  of  consequence  in  the  fifth  century, 
when  the  Suevi,  driven  from  their  settlements  on  the 
Danube,  established  themselves  here  and  at  Novogorod. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  it  was  the  capital 
and  most  celebrated  and  opulent  city  in  Russia,  or  in 
that  part  of  Europe.  Boleslaus  the  Terrible  notched 
upon  its  "  golden  gate"  his  "  miraculous  sword,"  called 
by  the  monks  "  the  sword  of  God,"  and  the  Poles  en- 
tered and  plundered  it  of  its  riches.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  century  the  capital  of  Russia  again  fell  be- 
fore the  conquering  arms  of  the  Poles.  Kiev  was  at  that 
time  the  foster-child  of  Constantinople  and  the  Eastern 
empire.  The  voluptuous  Greeks  had  stored  it  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  Asia ;  the  noble  architecture  of  Athens 
was  festooned  with  the  gaudy  tapestry  of  Lydia,  and  the 
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rough  metal  of  Russian  swords  embossed  with  the  poU 
ished  gold  of  Ophir  and  Persia.  Boleslaus  11^  shut  up 
within  the  '*  golden  gate"  of  this  city  of  voluptuousness, 
quaffed  the  bowl  of  pleasure  till  its  intoxicating  draught 
degraded  all  the  nobler  energies  of  his  nature.  His 
army  of  warriors  followed  his  example,  and  slept  away 
month  after  month  on  the  soft  couches  of  Kiev ;  and  in 
the  language  of  the  historian,  as  if  they  had  eaten  of  the 
fabled  fruit  of  the  lotos-tree,  at  length  forgot  that  their 
houses  were  without  masters,  their  wives  without  hus- 
bands, and  their  children  without  parents. 

But  these  tender  relations  were  not  in  like  manner 
oblivious  ;  and,  after  seven  years  of  absence,  the  Poles 
were  roused  from  their  trance  of  pleasure  by  the  tidings 
of  a  revolt  among  the  women  at  home,  who,  tired  of 
waiting  their  return,  in  revenge  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  embraces  of  their  slaves.  Burning  under  the  dis- 
grace, the  Poles  hurried  home  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  wives  and  paramours ;  but  they  met  at  Warsaw  a 
bloody  resistance ;  the  women,  maddened  by  despair, 
urged  on  their  lovers,  many  of  them  fighting  in  person, 
and  seeking  out  on  the  battle-field  their  faithless  hus- 
bands :  an  awful  warning  to  married  men  ! 

For  a  long  time  Kiev  was  the  prey  alternately  of  the 
Poles,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Tartars,  until  in  1686 
it  wafip  finally  ceded  by  the  Poles  to  Russia.  The  city 
is  composed  of  three  distinct  quarters  ;  the  old,  with  its 
PoUsh  fortifications,  containing  the  palace  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  being  the  court  end ;  the  Pelcherk  fortress, 
built  by  Peter  the  Great,  with  ditches  and  high  ram- 
parts, and  an  arsenal  capable  of  containing  eighty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  stand  of  arms ;  and  the  Podolsk,  or 
business  part,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  theb^^^% 
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of  the  Dnieper.  It  contains  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
besides  a  large  •  military  garrison,  partly  of  Cossack 
troops,  and  one  pretty  good  hotel ;  but  no  beds,  and  none 
of' those  soft  couches  which  made  the  hardy  Poles 
sleep  away  their  senses ;  and  though  a  welcome  resting- 
place  for  a  traveller  through  the  wild  plains  of  Russia, 
it  does  not  now  possess  any  such  attraction  as  to  put  in 
peril  the  faith  and  duties  of  husbands.  By  its  position 
secluded  from  intercourse  with  strangers,  Kiev  is  still 
thoroughly  a  Russian  city,  retaining  in  full  force  its 
Asiatic  style  of  architecture ;  and  the  old  Russian,  wed- 
ded to  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  fathers,  clings  to 
it  as  a  place  which  the  hand  of  improvement  has  not 
yet  reached  -,  among  other  relics  of  the  olden  time,  the 
long  beard  still  flourishes  with  the  same  solemn  dignity 
as  in  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great.  Lying  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  the  direct  road  between  Moscow  and 
the  Black  Sea,  few  European  travellers  visit  it;  and 
though  several  of  them  have  done  so  since,  perhaps 
I  was  the  first  American  who  ever  passed  through  it. 

We  passed  the  morning  in  riding  round  to  the  numer- 
ous convents  and  churches,  among  which  is  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  the  oldest  in  Russia,  and,  if  not  an  exact 
model  of  the  great  St.  Sophia  of  Constantinople,  at  least 
of  Byzantine  design ;  and  toward  evening  went  to  the 
emperor's  garden.  This  garden  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  high  precipitous 
bank  of  the  hill,  undulating  in  its  surface,  and  laid  out 
like  an  English  park,  with  lawn,  gravel-walks,  and  trees; 
it  contains  houses  of  refreshment,  arbours  or  summer- 
houses,  and  a  summer  theatre.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
flows  the  Dnieper,  the  ancient  Borysthenes,  on  which, 
in  former  days,  the  descendants  of  Odin  and  Ruric  de- 
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scended  to  plunder  Constantinople.  Two  or  three  sloops 
were  lying,  as  it  were,  asleep  in  the  lower  town,  telling 
of  a  still  interior  country,  and  beyond  was  a  boundless 
plain  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  trees.  The  view* 
from  this  bank  was  unique  and  extraordinary,  entirely 
different  from  anything  I  ever  saw  in  natural  scenery, 
and  resembling  more  than  anything  else  a  boundless 
marine  prospect. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  garden  is  an  open  square  or 
table  of  land  overlooking  the  plain,  where,  every  even- 
ing at  seven  o'clock,  the  military  band  plays.  The 
garden  is  the  fashionable  promenade,  the  higher  classes 
resorting  to  it  in  carriages  and  on  horseback,  and  the 
common  people  on  foot ;  the  display  of  equipages  was 
not  very  striking,  although  there  is  something  stylish 
in  the  Russian  manner  of  driving  four  horses,  the  lead- 
ers with  very  long  traces  and  a  postillion;  and  sol- 
diers aiid  officers,  with  their  splendid  uniforms,  caps, 
and  plumes,  added  a  brilliant  effect. 

Before  the  music  began,  all  returned  from  the  prome- 
nade or  drive  in  the  garden,  and  gathered  in  the  square. 
It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  June,  and  the  assem- 
blage was  unusually  large  and  brilliant ;  the  carriages 
drew  up  in  a  line,  the  ladies  let  down  the  glasses,  and 
the  cavaliers  dismounted,  and  talked  and  flirted  with 
them  just  as  in  civilized  countries.  All  Chioff  was 
there,  and  the  peasant  in  his  dirty  sheepskin  jacket,  the 
shopkeeper  with  his  long  surtout  and  beard,  the  postil- 
lion on  his  horse,  the  coachman  on  his  box,  the  dashing 
soldier,  the  haughty  noble  and  supercilious  lady,  touched 
by  the  same  chord,  forgot  their  temporal  distinctions, 
and  listened  to  the  swelling  strains  of  the  music  till  the 
last  notes  died  away.    The  whole  mass  was  then  in 
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motion,  and  in  a  few  moments,  except  by  a  few  strag- 
glers, of  whom  I  was  one,  the  garden  was  deserted. 
At  about  ten  o'clock  I  returned  to  my  hotel.  We  had 
no  beds,  and  slept  in  our  cloaks  on  settees  stuffed  with 
straw  and  covered  with  leather.  We  had  no  coyerlets ; 
still,  after  four  days  and  nights  in  a  carriage,  it  was  a 
luxury  to  have  plenty  of  kicking  room. 
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Early  in  the  morning,  while  I  was  standing  in  the 
yard  of  the  hotel,  chaffering  witbsome  Jews  about  the 
sale  of  our  carriage,  an  officer  in  a  faded,  threadbare 
uniform,  with  two  or  three  ribands  at  his  buttonhole 
and  stars  sparkling  on  his  breast,  came  up,  and,  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  told  me,  in  capital  English,  that  he  had 
just  heard  of  the  arrival  of  two  English  gentlemen,  and 
had  hurried  down  to  see  them ;  that  he  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  English,  and  happy  to  have  an  opportunity, 
in  the  interior  of  his  own  country,  to  show  its  hospi- 
talities to  the  natives  of  the  Island  Queen.  At  die 
risk  of  losing  the  benefit  of  his  attentions,  I  was  obliged 
to  disclaim  my  supposed  English  character,  and  to  pub- 
lish, in  the  heart  of  a  grinding  despotism,  that  I  was  a 
citizen  of  a  free  republic.  Nor  did  I  suffer  for  my  can- 
dour ;  for,  by  one  of  those  strange  vagaries  which  some- 
times happen,  we  cannot  tell  how  or  why,  this  officer 
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in  the  service  of  Russia  had  long  looked  to  America 
and  her  republican  government  as  the  perfection  of  an 
ideal  system.  He  was  in  Chioff  only  by  accident. 
Wounded  in  the  last  campaign  against  the  Turks,  he 
had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Ismail,  where,  upon  his  pen- 
sion and  a  pittance  of  his  own,  he  was  able  to  live  re- 
spectably as  a  poor  officer.  With  no  friends  or  con- 
nexions, and  no  society  at  Ismail,  his  head  seemed  to 
have  run  principally  upon  two  things,  apparently  having 
no  connexion  with  each  other,  but  intimately  connected 
in  his  mind,  viz.,  the  British  possessions  in  India  and  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  and  the  cord  that  bound  them 
together  was  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  English  language 
by  means  of  these  powerful  agents.  He  told  me  more 
than  I  ever  knew  of  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  their  plan  of  operations ; 
and,  in  regard  to  our  own  country,  his  knowledge  was 
astonishing;  he  knew  the  names  and  character,  and 
talked  familiarly  of  all  our  principal  men,  from  the  time 
of  Washington  to  the  present  day ;  had  read  all  our 
standard  works,  and  was  far  more  familiar  with  those 
of  Franklin,  Irving,  &c.,  than  I  was  ;  in  short,  he  told 
me  that  he  had  read  every  American  book,  pamphlet, 
or  paper  he  could  lay  his  hands  on ;  and  so  intimate 
was  his  knowledge  of  detail,  that  he  mentioned  Chest- 
nut-street by  name  as  one  of  the  principal  streets  in 
Philadelphia.  It  may  be  supposed  that  I  was  not  sorry 
to  meet  sueh  a  man  in  the  heart  of  Russia.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  us«  and  seldom  left  us,  except  at  night, 
until  we  left  the  city. 

After  breakfast,  accompanied  by  our  new  friend  with 
as  unpronounceable  a  name  as  the  best  in  Russia,  we 
visited  the  catacombs  of  the  Petcherskoi  monastery. 

C2 
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I  have  before  remarked  that  Chioff  is  the  holy  dty  oi 
the  Russians,  and  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  we  met  at 
every  turn  in  the  streets  constantly  reminded  vs  that 
this  was  the  great  season  of  the  pilgrimage.  I  was 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Russian  character, 
but  in  no  one  particular  had  I  been  so  ignorant  as  in 
regard  to  their  religious  impressions.  I  had  seen  Ital- 
ian, Greek,  and  Turkish  devotees,  but  the  Russian  sur- 
passed them  all ;  and,  though  deriving  their  religion  firom 
strangers,  they  exceed  the  punctilious  Greeks  them- 
selves in  the  observance  of  its  minutest  forms.  Cen- 
surable, indeed,  would  he  be  considered  who  should 
pass,  in  city  or  in  highway,  the  figure  of  the  cross,  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  or  any  of  the  numerous  family  of 
saints,  without  taking  off  his  hat  and  making  on  his 
breast  the  sacred  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  in  a  city  like 
Chiofi^  where  every  turn  presents  some  new  object 
claiming  their  worship,  the  eyes  of  our  drosky  boy  were 
rapidly  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  his  hand 
was  almost  .constantly  in  a  quick  mechanical  motion. 

The  Church  of  the  Catacombs,  or  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Assumption,  attached  to  the  monastery,  stands  a  lit- 
tle out  of  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  It  was 
founded  in  ten  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  has  seven 
golden  domes  with  golden  spires,  and  chains  connecting 
them.  The  dome  of  the  belfry,  which  rises  above  the 
hill  to  the  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  above 
the  Dnieper  to  that  of  five  himdred  and  eighty-six,  is 
considered  by  the  Russians  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  adorned  with  Doric  and  Ionic  columns  and 
Corinthian  pilasters ;  the  whole  interior  bears  the  ven- 
erable garb  of  antiquity,  and  is  richly  ornamented  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  and    paintings ;    in- 
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deed,  it  is  altogether  very  far  superior  to  any  Greek 
church  I  had  then  seen. 

In  the  immense  catacombs  under  the  monastery  lie 
the  unburied  bodies  of  the  Russian  saints,  and  year  af- 
ter year  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  come  from 
the  wilds  of  Siberia  and  the  confines  of  Tartary  to  kneel 
at  their  feet  and  pray.  In  one  of  the  porches  of  the 
church  we  bought  wax  tapers,  and,  with  a  long  proces- 
sion  of  pilgrims,  bareheaded  and  with  lighted  tapers  in 
our  hands,  descended  a  long  wooden  staircase  to  the 
mouth  of  the  catacomb.  On  each  side  along  the  stair- 
case was  ranged  a  line  of  kneeling  devotees,  of  the  same 
miserable  description  I  had  so  often  seen  about  the 
churches  in  Italy  and  Greece.  Entering  the  excavated 
passages  of  the  catacombs,  the  roof  of  which  was  black 
from  the  smoke  of  candles,  we  saw  on  each  side,  in 
niches  in  the  walls,  and  in  open  coffins,  enveloped  in 
wrappers  of  cloth  and  silk,  ornamented  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, the  bodies  of  the  Russian  saints.  These  saints  are 
persons  who  have  led  particularly  pure  and  holy  lives, 
and  by  reason  thereof  have  ascended  into  heaven,  where 
they  are  supposed  to  exercise  an  influence  with  the 
Father  and  Son ;  and  their  bodies  are  left  unburied  that 
their  brethren  may  come  to  them  for  intercession,  and, 
seeing  their  honours  after  death,  study  to  imitate  them  in 
the  purity  of  their  lives.  The  bodies  are  laid  in  open  cof- 
fins, with  the  stiffened  hands  so  placed  as  to  receive  the 
kisses  of  pilgrims,  and  on  their  breasts  are  written  their 
names,  and  sometimes  a  history  of  their  virtuous  actions. 
But  we  saw  there  other  and  worse  things  than  these, 
monuments  of  wild  and  desperate  fanaticism ;  for  besides 
the  bodies  of  saints  who  had  died  at  God's  appointed 
time,  in  one  passage  is  a  range  of  small  windows,  where 
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men  had  with  their  own  hands  built  themselres  in  widi 
stones  against  the  wall,  leaving  open  only  a  small  hole 
by  which  to  receive  their  food ;  and  died  with  the  im- 
pious thought  that  they  were  doing  their  Maker  good 
service.  These  little  windows  close  their  dwelling  and 
their  tomb ;  and  the  devoted  Russian,  while  he  kneels 
before  them,  believes  that  their  unnatural  death  has  pur- 
chased for  them  everlasting  life,  and  place  and  power 
among  the  spirits  of  the  blessed. 

We  wandered  a  long  time  in  this  extraordinary  buii- 
al-place,  everywhere  strewed  with  the  kneeling  figures 
of  praying  pilgrims.  At  every  turn  we  saw  hundreds 
from  the  farthest  parts  of  the  immense  empire  of  Russia ; 
perhaps  at  that  time  more  than  three  thousand  were  wan- 
dering in  these  sepulchral  chambers. 

The  last  scene  I  shall  never  forget.  More  than  a 
hundred  were  assembled  in  a  little  chape],  around  which 
were  arranged  the  bodies  of  men  who  had  died  in  pe- 
culiar sanctity.  All  were  kneeling  on  the  rocky  floor , 
an  old  priest,  with  a  long  white  beard  streaming  down 
bis  breast,  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  all  there,  even 
to  tha  little  children,  were  listening  with  rapt  attention, 
as  if  he  were  preaching  to  them  matters  of  eternal 
moment.  There  was  no  hypocrisy  or  want  of  faith  in 
that  vast  sepulchre ;  surrounded  by  their  sainted  dead, 
they  were  searching  their  way  to  everlasting  life,  and 
in  all  honesty  believed  that  they  saw  the  way  before 
them.  We  ascended  once  more  to  the  regions  of  upper 
air,  and  stopped  a  few  moments  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
monastery,  where  the  beggar  pilgrims  were  eating  the 
hard  bread  distributed  to  them  by  the  monks  from  the 
bounty  of  government.  No  man  seemed  more  relieved 
than  ihc  major.    He  was  a  liberal  in  religion  as  well  as 
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in  politics,  but  he  crossed  himself  everywhere  most 
devoutly,  to  avoid,  as  he  said,  offending  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen,  though  once  he  rather  scandalized  a 
group  of  pilgrims  by  cross-questioning  a  monk  about  a 
new  saint,  who  seemed  to  be  receiving  more  than  a 
usual  share  of  veneration,  and  who,  he  said,  had  been 
canonized  since  he  was  there  last. 

But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  nothing  is  more 
absolutely  fixed  by  Nature's  laws  than  a  time  for  dinner. 
Almost  at  the  first  moment  of  our  acquaintance  the 
major  had  told  me  of  an  engraving  representing  a  scene 
in  New-  York^  which  was  to  be  found  at  a  second  or 
third  rate  hotel,  and  I  proposed  to  him,  in  compliment 
to  the  honest  publican  who  had  the  good  taste  to  have 
such  a  picture  in  his  house,  to  go  there  and  dine.  We 
went,  and  in  a  large  room,  something  like  a  barroom  in 
our  hotels,  saw  on  one  of  the  walls,  in  a  black  wooden 
frame,  a  gaudy  and  flaring  engraving  representing  the 
pulling  down  of  the  statue  of  George  the  Second  in  the 
Bowling  Green.  The  Bowling  Green  was  associated 
with  my  earliest  recollections.  It  had  been  my  play- 
ground when  a  boy ;  hundreds  of  times  I  had  climbed 
over  its  fence  for  my  baU,  and  I  was  one  of  a  band  of 
boys  who  held  on  to  it  long  after  the  corporation  invaded 
our  rights.  Captain  Cook  mentions  the  effect  produced 
upon  his  crew  by  finding  at  one  of  the  savage  islands  he 
visited  a  silver  spoon  marked  "London  ;^  my  feelings 
were,  in  a  small  way,  of  the  same  nature.  The  group- 
ing of  the  picture  was  rude  and  grotesque,  the  ringleader 
being  a  long  negro  stripped  to  his  trousers,  and  strain- 
ing with  all  his  might  upon  a  rope,  one  end  of  which 
was  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  statue,  and  the  other 
tied  around  his  own  waist,  his  white  teelK  ^sid  n2sn!^ 
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whites  of  his  eyes  being  particularly  conspicuous  on  a 
heavy  ground  of  black.  It  was  a  poor  specimen  of  art, 
but  it  was  a  home  scene ;  we  drew  up  our  table  oppo- 
site the  picture,  and  here,  in  the  very  headquarters  of 
despotism,  I  found  a  liberal  spirit  in  an  officer  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  autocrat,  who  pledged  me  in  the 
toast,  "  Success  to  liberty  throughout  the  world.^ 

I  had  another  occupation,  which  savoured  UKXce  of 
home,  and  served  to  keep  my  faculties  from  rusting; 
and  that  was  the  sale  of  our  carriage.  We  had  made 
a  calculation,  and  found  that  it  would  be  cheaper,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  advantages,  to  give  it  away,  and.  take 
the  diligence  to  Moscow,  than  go  on  posting.  We 
accordingly  offered  it  for  sale,  and  every  time  we  re- 
turned to  the  house  found  a  group  of  Jews  examining  it 
The  poor  thing  found  no  favour  in  their  eyes ;  they  told 
us  that  we  had  been  riding  in  it  at  peril  of  our  lives; 
that  we  might  be  thankful  it  had  not  broken  down  on  the 
road ;  and,  in  short,  that  it  was  worth  nothing  except 
for  old  iron,  and  for  that  it  was  worth  forty-five  rubles, 
or  about  nine  dollars.  We  could  not  stand  this.  It 
had  cost  us  one  hundred  and  forty  less  than  a  week  be- 
fore, was  cheap  at  that,  and  as  good  now  as  when  we 
bought  it.  On  the  eve  of  departure,  therefore,  we  of- 
fered it  to  our  landlord  for  three  days'  board ;  but  the 
old  Turk  (he  was  a  Jew  turned  Christian,  and  in  his 
regenerated  worse  than  his  natural  state)  refused  our 
offer,  thinking  that  we  would  go  away  and  leave  it  on 
his  hands.  But  we  resolved  to  burn  it  first ;  and  while 
hesitating  about  offering  it  to  our  friend  the  major,  he 
relieved  us  from  all  delicacy  by  telling  us  that  he  did 
not  want  it,  and  had  no  horses  to  put  to  it ;  to  save  us 
from  imposition,  he  would  willingly  give  us  the  full 
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value,  but  he  was  not  worth  the  money.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  piece  of  fifty  rubies,  or  about  ten  dollars,  in  his 
pocket,  and,  if  we  would  take  that,  he  would  keep  the 
carriage  as  a  souvenir.  We  gladly  accepted  his  offer, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  we  had  grievously 
disappointed  both  the  Jews  and  our  landlord. 

In  the  morning  the  proprietor  of  the  diligence,  learn- 
ing that  we  had  sold  our  vehicle,  raised  the  price  of 
places  fifty  rubles  apiece ;  the  major  heard  of  it,  and 
insisted  upon  our  taking  back  the  carriage,  when  the 
proprietor  took  another  tone,  talked  of  the  expense  of 
sending  his  huge  vehicle  with  only  two  passengers,  and 
we  listened  and  assented.  We  started  to  accompany 
him,  and  just  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  saw  two  runaway 
horses  coming  furiously  down  the  street  with  a  drosky, 
and  an  officer  entangled  and  dragging  on  the  ground. 
We  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  into  the  hotel.  He 
was  a  noble-looking  man,  who  but  a  few  minutes  before 
had  attracted  my  attention  by  his  proud  and  manly  bear- 
ing, now  a  miserable  mangled  object,  his  clothes  torn, 
his  plume  soiled  with  mud,  and  his  face  covered  with 
dust  and  blood,  and,  when  we  left,  it  was  uncertain 
whether  he  would  live  or  die. 

The  major  accompanied  us  to  the  office  of  the  dili- 
gence, and  our  parting  was  rather  tender ;  he  rubbed  his 
mustache  on  both  my  cheeks,  v^ote  his  name  in  my 
memorandum-book,  and  1  gave  him  my  address;  he 
said  that  our  visit  had  been  an  interlude  relieving  the 
dull  monotony  of  his  hfe ;  that  we  were  going  to  new 
scenes,  and  would  soon  forget  him,  but  he  would  not 
forget  us.  Nor  shall  I  forget  him,  although  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  and  I  will  ever  meet  again. 

We  took  our  seats  in  the  diligence  for  Moscovv^  ^tA 
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set  off  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  satufaction  at  baf- 
ing  got  rid  of  posting  and  of  Henriy  and,  with  them,  of 
all  our  troubles.  We  had  nothing  to  do,  no  wrangliiig 
with  postmasters,  no  cheating  to  undergo  firom  Jews, 
and  were  in  that  happy  state  which  made  the  honest 
Hibernian  indifferent  to  an  upset  or  a  breakdown ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  were  merely  passengers.  With  great 
pomp  and  circumstance  we  drove  through  the  principal 
streets,  to  advise  the  Knickerbockers  of  Chioff  of  the 
actual  departure  of  the  long-talked-of  diligence,  the  con- 
ducteur  sounding  his  trumpet,  and  the  people  stopping 
in  the  streets  and  running  to  the  doors  to  see  the  ez« 
traordinary  spectacle. 

We  descended  the  long  wooden  road  to  the  riTerySnd 
crossed  the  Dnieper  on  a  bridge  about  half  a  mile  long. 
On  the  opposite  bank  I  turned  for  the  last  time  to  the 
sacred  city,  and  I  never  saw  anything  more  unique  and 
strikingly  beautiful  than  the  high,  commanding  position 
of  "  this  city  on  a  hill,"  crowned  with  its  golden  cupo- 
las and  domes,  that  reflected  the  sun  with  dazzling 
brightness. 

For  a  short  distance  the  country  was  rather  unduhiting^ 
but  soon  settled  into  the  regular  steppe.  We  rolled  on 
all  day  without  anything  to  annoy  us  or  even  to  interest 
us,  except  processions  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Chiofil 
They  travelled  on  foot  in  bands  of  one  or  two  hundred, 
men,  women,  and  children,  headed  by  a  white-bearded 
monk,  barefooted,  and  leaning  on  a  staff.  During  the 
night  I  was  roused  by  a  loud  chant,  and,  looking  out, 
saw  a  group  of  more  than  a  hundred  pilgrims  gathered 
round  a  fire,  with  an  old  monk  in  the  midst  of  them, 
breaking  the  stillness  of  night  with  songs  of  devotion ; 
and  all  the  night  long,  as  we  rode  swiftly  by,  I  saw  by 
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die  bright  moonlight  groups  of  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
lying  by  the  roadside  asleep  under  the  trees.  More  than 
fifty  thousand  pilgrims  that  year  visited  the  catacombs 
of  Kiev,  coming  from  every  part  of  the  immense  empire 
of  Russia,  and  many  from  Kamschatka  and  the  most 
distant  region  of  Siberia,  performing  the  v^hole  journey 
on  foot,  seldom  sleeping  under  a  roof,  and  living  upon 
the  precarious  charity  of  the  miserable  peasants  on  the 
road.  I  have  since  seen  the  gathering  of  pilgrims  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  body  moving  together  from 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  bathe  in  the  Jordan,  and  I  have 
seen  the  great  caravan  of  forty  thousand  true  believers 
tracking  their  desolate  way  through  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  at  Mecca ;  but  I  remem- 
ber, as  if  they  were  before  me  now,  the  groups  of  Rus- 
sian  pilgrkns  strewed  along  the  road  and  sleeping  under 
the  pale  moonlight,  the  bare  earth  their  bed,  the  heavens 
their  only  covering. 

In  the  morning  we  stopped  at  a  little  town,  where  the 
posthouse  had  in  front  four  Corinthian  columns  support^ 
ing  a  balcony.  Inside^mats  were  placed  against  the 
broken  windows,  the  walls  were  rough  logs,  the  floor 
of  mud,  with  pigs  and  children  disputing  its  possessiony 
and  the  master  and  mistress  stood  in  special  need  of  the 
purifying  influence  of  a  Russian  bath.  We  brought  the 
teaurn  out  on  the  balcony^  and  had  a  cow  brought  up 
and  milked  in  our  presence.  After  breakfast  we  lighted 
our  pipes  and  strolled  up  the  street.  At  the  upper  end, 
an  old  man  in  a  civil  uniform  hailed  us  from  the  opposite 
side,  and  crossed  over  to  meet  us ;  supposing  him  to  be 
tome  dignitary  disposed  to  show  us  the  civilities  of  the 
town,  we  waited  to  receive  bira  with  all  becoming  re« 
spect ;  but,  as  he  approached,  were  rather  startled  by 
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the  loud  tone  of  his  voice  and  the  angry  expression  of 
his  face,  and  more  so  when,  as  soon  as  within  reach,  he 
gave  my  pipe-stick  a  severe  rap  with  his  cane,  which 
knocked  it  out  of  my  mouth,  broke  the  bowl,  and  scat- 
tered the  contents  on  the  ground.  I  picked  up  the 
stick,  and  should,  perhaps,  have  laid  it  over  his  head 
but  for  his  gray  hairs ;  and  my  companion,  seeing  him 
tread  out  the  sparks  of  fire,  recollected  that  there  was  a 
severe  penalty  in  Russia  against  smoking  in  the  streets. 
The  houses  are  all  of  wood ;  whole  villages  and  towns 
are  often  burned  down  at  once,  and  probably  the  old 
man  had  begun  by  a  civil  intimation  to  that  effect ;  but, 
indignant  at  my  quietly  smoking  in  his  face,  had  used 
more  summary  measures.  He  was  in  a  perfect  fiiry ; 
and  calling  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  a  man  up  the  street, 
the  latter  went  off  with  such  a  suspicious  looking-for-a- 
police-officer  movement,  that  we  hurried  back  to  the 
diligence,  which  happened  to  be  ready  and  waiting  for 
us,  and  started  from  the  town  on  a  full  run. 

That  night,  in  a  miserable  posthouse  in  a  miserable 
village,  we  found  an  old  billiard-table.  It  seemed 
strangely  out  of  place,  and  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to 
know  how  it  had  found  its  way  there ;  but  it  was  twelve 
o'clock,  and  all  were  asleep  but  the  postillion.  I  can 
give  no  account  of  the  rest  of  the  night's  work.  I  had 
a  large  cushioned  seat  of  the  diligence  to  myself,  cer- 
tainly the  softest  bed  I  had  yet  had  in  Russia ;  and 
when  I  put  my  feet  out  of  the  window,  it  was  so  com- 
fortable that  I  felt  myself  in  some  danger  of  falling  into 
luxurious  habits. 

At  daylight  we  arrived  in  a  large  village,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  not  yet  stirring,  and  the  streets  were 
strewed  with  peasants,  grim,  yellow-bearded  fellows,  in 
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sheepskin  dresses  and  caps,  lying  on  their  backs  asleep, 
each  of  thera  with  a  log  of  wood  under  his  head  for  a 
pillow.     I  descended  from  the  diligence,  and  found  that 
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the  whole  village  consisted  of  a  single  street,  with  log- 
houses  on  each  side,  having  their  gable  ends  in  front ; 
the  doors  were  all  open,  and  I  looked  in  and  saw  men 
and  women  with  all  their  clothes  on,  pigs,  sheep,  and 
children  strewed  about  the  floor. 

In  every  house  was  the  image  of  the  Panagia,  or  all 
holy  Virgin,  or  the  picture  of  some  tutelary  saint,  the  face 
only  visible,  the  rest  covered  with  a  tin  frame,  with  a 
lamp  or  taper  burning  before  it ;  and  regularly  as  the 
serf  rose  he  prostrated  himself  and  made  his  orisons  at 
this  domestic  shrine. 

About  noon  we  passed  the  chateau  and  grounds  of  a 
seigneur ;  belonging  to  the  chateau  was  a  large  church 
standing  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  with  a  green  dome, 
surmounted  by  the  Greek  cross ;  and  round  it  were  the 
miserable  and  filthy  habitations  of  his  slaves.  Entering 
the  village,  we  saw  a  spectacle  of  wretchedness  and 
misery  seldom  surpassed  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
The  whole  population  was  gathered  in  the  streets,  in  a 
state  of  absolute  starvation.  The  miserable  serfs  had 
not  raised  enough  to  supply  themselves  with  food,  and 
men  of  all  ages,  half-grown  boys,  and  little  children 
were  prowling  the  streets  or  sitting  in  the  doorways, 
ravenous  with  hunger,  and  waiting  for  the  agent  to  come 
down  from  the  chateau  and  distribute  ^mow^^^^TEkVst^Mi. 
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I  had  found  in  Russia  many  interesting  subjects  of 
comparison  between  that  country  and  my  own,  but  it 
was  with  deep  humiliation  I  felt  that  the  most  odious 
feature  in  that  despotic  government  found  a  parallel  in 
ours.  At  this  day,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  some 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  republic  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  every  country  in  the  civilized  world  can  re- 
spond to  the  proud  boast  of  the  English  common  law, 
that  the  moment  a  slave  sets  foot  on  her  soil  he  is  fre^. 
I  respect  the  feelings  of  others  and  their  vested  rights, 
find  would  be  the  last  to  suffer  those  feelings  or  those 
rights  to  be  wantonly  violated ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  abroad,  slavery  stands  as  a  dark  blot  upon  oar 
national  character.  There  it  will  not  admit  of  any  pal- 
liation ;  it  stands  in  glaring  contrast  with  the  spirit  of 
our  free  institutions  ;  it  belies  our  words  and  our  hearts ; 
and  the  American  who  would  be  most  prompt  to  repel 
any  calumny  upon  his  country  withers  under  this  re- 
proach, and  writhes  with  mortification  when  the  taunt  is 
hurled  at  the  otherwise  stainless  flag  of  the  free  republic. 
I  was  forcibly  struck  with  a  parallel  between  the  white 
serfs  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  African  bondsmen  at 
home.  The  Russian  boor,  generally  wanting  the  com- 
forts which  are  supplied  to  the  negro  on  our  best-ordered 
plantations,  appeared  to  me  to  be  not  less  degraded  in 
intellect,  character,  and  personal  bearing.  Indeed,  the 
marks  of  physical  and  personal  degradation  were  so 
strong,  that  I  was  insensibly  compelled  to  abandon  cer- 
tain theories  not  uncommon  among  my  countrymen  at 
home,  in  regard  to  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  white 
race  over  all  others.  Perhaps,  too,  this  impression  was 
fdded  by  my  having  previously  met  with  Africans  of  in- 
telligence and  capacity,  standing  upon  a  footing  of  per- 
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feet  equality  as  soldiers  and  officers  in  the  Greek  army 
and  the  sultan's. 

The  serfs  of  Russia  differ  from  slaves  \vith  us  in  the 
important  particular  that  they  belong  to  the  soil,  and 
cannot  be  sold  except  with  the  estate ;  they  may  change 
masters,  but  cannot  be  torn  from  their  connexions  or 
their  birthplace.  One  sixth  of  tlie  whole  peasantry  of 
Russia,  amounting  to  six  or  seven  millions,  belong  to 
the  crown,  and  inhabit  the  imperial  demesne,  and  pay 
an  annual  tax.  In  particular  districts,  many  have  been 
enfranchised,  and  become  burghers  and  merchants  ;  and 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  present  empe- 
ror is  diffusing  a  more  general  system  of  melioration 
among  these  subjects  of  his  vast  empire.  The  rest  of 
the  serfs  belong  to  the  nobles,  and  are  the  absolute 
property  and  subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  their 
masters,  as  much  as  the  cattle  on  their  estates.  Some 
of  the  seigneurs  possess  from  seventy  to  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand ;  and  their  wealth  depends  upon  the 
skill  and  management  with  which  the  labour  of  these 
serfs  is  employed.  Sometimes  the  seigneur  sends  the 
most  intelligent  to  Petersburgh  or  Moscow  to  learn  some 
handicraft,  and  then  employs  them  on  his  own  estates, 
hires  them  out,  or  allows  them  to  exercise  their  trade  on 
their  own  account  on  payment  of  an  annual  fium.  And 
sometimes,  too,  he  gives  the  serf  a  passport,  under  which 
he  is  protected  all  over  Russia,  settles  in  a  city,  and  en- 
gages  in  trade,  and  very  often  accumulates  enough  to 
ransom  himself  and  his  family.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
instances  of  a  serfs  acquiring  a  large  prc^rty,  and  even 
rising  to  eminence.  But  he  is  always  subject  to  the 
control  of  his  master;  and  I  saw  at  Moscow  an  old 
mongik  who  had  acquired  a  verj  las%e  ioiXxaA^\s^'«,*«ai^ 
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fitill  a  slave.  His  master's  price  for  his  freedom  had 
advanced  with  his  growing  wealth,  and  the  poor  serf, 
unable  to  bring  himself  to  part  with  his  hard  earnings, 
was  then  rolling  in  wealth  with  a  collar  round  bis  neck ; 
struggling  with  the  inborn  spirit  of  freedom,  and  hesi* 
tating  whether  to  die  a  beggar  or  a  slave. 

The  Russian  serf  is  obliged  to  work  for  his  master 
but  three  days  in  the  week ;  the  other  three  he  may 
work  for  himself  on  a  portion  of  land  assigned  to  him 
by  law  on  his  master's  estate.  He  is  never  obliged  to 
work  on  Sunday,  and  every  saint's  day  or  fete  day  of 
the  church  is  a  holyday.  This  might  be  supposed  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  elevating  his  character  and 
condition ;  but,  wanting  the  spirit  of  a  free  agent,  and 
feeling  himself  the  absolute  property  of  another,  he 
labours  grudgingly  for  his  master,  and  for  himself  barely 
enough  to  supply  the  rudest  necessaries  of  life  and  pay 
his  tax  to  the  seigneur.  A  few  rise  above  their  con- 
dition, but  millions  labour  like  beasts  of  burden,  content 
with  bread  to  put  in  their  mouths,  and  never  even  think- 
ing of  freedom.  A  Russian  nobleman  told  me  that 
he  believed,  if  the  serfs  were  all  free,  he  could  cul- 
tivate his  estate  to  better  advantage  by  hired  labour; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  a  dozen  Connecticut  men  would 
cultivate  more  ground  than  a  hundred  Russian  serfs, 
allowing  their  usual  non-working  days  and  holydays^ 
They  have  no  interest  in  the  soil,  and  the  desolate  and 
uncultivated  wastes  of  Russia  show  the  truth  of  the 
judicious  reflection  of  Catharine  U.,  **  that  agriculture 
can  never  flourish  in  that  nation  where  the  husbandman 
possesses  no  property." 

It  is  from  this  great  body  of  peasantry  that  Russia 
recruits  her  immense  standing  army,  or,  in  case  of  in* 
vasion,  raises  in  a  moment  a  vasx  \>ad^  ol  ^^^\«t%. 
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Every  person  in  Russia  entitled  to  hold  land  is  known 
to  the  government,  as  well  as  the  number  of  peasants 
on  his  estate ;  and,  upon  receiving  notice  of  an  imperial 
order  to  that  effect,  the  numbers  required  by  the  levy 
are  marched  forthwith  from  every  part  of  the  empire  to 
the  places  of  rendezvous  appointed.  It  might  be  asked. 
What  have  these  men  to  fight  for  ?  They  have  no  coun- 
try, and  are  brought  up  on  immense  levels,  wanting  the 
rocks,  rivers,  and  mountains  that  inspire  local  attach- 
ments.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  with  the  Russian 
serf,  there  is  always  an  unbounded  love  for  him  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  oppression  under 
which  they  groan,  the  emperor,  whom  they  regard 
as  their  protector  against  the  oppression  of  their  im- 
mediate masters;  but  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be 
ascribed,  whether  inability  to  estimate  the  value  of  any 
change  in  their  condition,  or  a  feeling  of  actual  love  for 
the  soil  on  which  they  were  born,  during  the  invasion 
of  Napoleon  the  serfs  of  Russia  presented  a  noble 
spectacle ;  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  which  animated 
the  corps  of  ten  thousand  in  the  north  extended  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  the  empire.  They  received  orders  to 
march  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  meet  the  advance  of  the 
French  army ;  the  emperor  reviewed  them,  and  is  said 
to  have  shed  tears  at  their  departure.  Arrived  at  the 
place  appointed,  Witgenstein  ordered  them  to  fall  back 
to  a  certain  point,  but  they  answered  ^'No;  the  last 
promise  we  made  the  emperor  our  father  was,  that  we 
would  never  fly  before  the  enemy,  and  we  keep  our 
word."  Eight  thousand  of  their  number  died  on  the 
spot;  and  the  spirit  which  animated  them  fired  the 
serfs  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  scholar  may 
sneer,  but  I  defy  him  to  point  to  a  iioVA&x  ^$!^>^  ^s^ 
Grecian  or  Roman  history. 
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I  shall  make  amends  for  this  long  discussion  by  hurry 
ing  on  to  Moscow.  We  rode  hundreds  of  miles  without 
meeting  a  hill ;  the  country  was  bare  of  tr^es,  and 
almost  everywhere  presenting  the  same  appearance. 
We  saw  the  first  disk  of  the  sun  peeping  out  of  the 
earth,  watched  it  while  soaring  on  its  daily  round,  and, 
without  a  bush  to  obstruct  the  view,  saw  it  sink  below 
the  horizon ;  and  woke  up  at  all  times  of  night  and  saw 
the  stars 

"  Rolling  like  living  cars  of  light 
For  gods  to  journey  by." 

The  principal  and  only  large  towns  on  our  road 
were  Orel  and  Toula,  the  former  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  four  or  five  thousand,  and  presenting  an  impo- 
sing display  of  churches  and  monasteries  gaudily  painted 
and  with  gilded  domes ;  the  houses  were  principally  of 
wood,  painted  yellow.  Toula  is  the  largest  manufac- 
turing town,  and  is  called  the  Sheffield  of  Russia,  being 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  cutlery.  Everywhere  the 
diligence  created  a  great  sensation ;  the  knowing  ones 
said  it  would  never  do ;  but  at  Orel  one  spirited  indi- 
vidual said  if  we  would  wait  three  days  for  him  he 
would  go  on  with  us.  It  can  hardly  seem  credible,  in 
our  steamboat  and  railroad  community,  that  a  public 
conveyance  could  roll  on  for  seven  days  and  nights, 
through  many  villages  and  towns,  toward  the  capital  of 
an  immense  empire,  and  not  take  in  a  single  way-pas- 
senger ;  but  such  was  the  fact ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventh  day,  alone,  as  we  started  from  Chioff,  we 
were  approaching  the  burned  and  rebuilt  capital  of  the 
Czars,  Moscow  with  gilded  cupolas,  the  holy  Moscow, 
the  sanctified  city,  the  Jerusalem  of  Russia^  beloved  of 
God,  and  dear  to  men. 
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At  daylight  we  arrived  at  the  last  post ;  and  here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  saw  evidences  of  our  approach  to 
a  great  city.  Four  or  five  travelling-carriages  were 
waiting  for  horses,  some  of  which  had  been  waiting  all 
night ;  but  our  diligence  being  a  ^^  public  accommoda- 
tion," we  were  preferred,  and  had  the  first  that  came 
in.  We  took  our  places  for  the  last  time  in  the  dili- 
gence, and  passed  two  or  three  fine  chateaux,  our  curi- 
osity and  interest  increasing  as  we  approached,  until, 
at  about  five  versts  from  Moscow,  as  we  reached  the 
summit  of  a  gentle  eminence,  the  whole  city  broke  upon 
us  at  one  view,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  plain, 
and  covering  an  extent  of  more  than  thirty  versts. 
Moscow  is  emphatically  the  city  of  churches,  contain* 
ing  more  than  six  hundred,  many  of  which  have  five 
or  §ix  domes,  with  steeples,  and  spires,  and  crosses, 
gilded  and  connected  together  with  golden  chains  like 
those  of  Chioff.  Its  convents,  too,  are  almost  innu- 
merable, rivalling  the  churches  in  size  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  even  to  us,  coming  directly  from  the  capital 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  presenting  a  most  striking  and 
extraordinary  appearance.  As  we  passed  the  barrier, 
t^o  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  each  side  were 
the  large  Greek  convents,  enclosed  by  high  walls,  with 
noble   trees   growing  above  them;  and  as  we  rQd<^ 
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through  the  wide  and  showy  streets,  the  first  thing  that 
struck  me  as  strange,  and,  in  this  inhospitable  chmate 
(always  associated  in  my  mind  with  rude  and  wintry 
scenes),  as  singularly  beautiful,  was  the  profusion  of 
plants  and  flowers,  with  the  remarkable  degree  of  taste 
and  attention  given  to  their  cultivation.     In  Greece  and 
Turkey  I  had  seen  the  rarest  plants  and  flowers  liter- 
ally "  wasting  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air ;"  while 
here,  in  the  heart  of  an  inhospitable   country,  every 
house  had  a  courtyard  or  garden,  and  in  front  a  light 
open  portico  or  veranda,  ornamented  with  plants,  and 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  forced  into  a  glowing  though  un- 
natural beauty.     The  whole  appearance  of  the  city  is 
Asiatic  ;  and  as  the  exhibition  of  flowers  in  front  of  the 
better  class  of  houses  was  almost  universal,  Moscow 
seemed  basking  in  the  mild  climate  of  Southern  Asia, 
rioting  in  its  brief  period  of  vernal  existence,  and  for- 
getting that,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  frost  would  come  and 
cover  their  beauty  with  the  dreary  drapery  of  winter. 

At  the  office  of  the  diligence  my  companion  and  my- 
self separated.  He  went  to  a  hotel  kept  by  an  English 
woman,  with  English  company,  and  I  believe,  too,  with 
English  comfort,  and  I  rode  to  the  Hotel  Germanica,  an 
old  and  favourite  stopping-place  with  the  Russian  seig- 
neurs when  they  come  up  from  their  estates  in  the  coun- 
try. Having  secured  my  room,  I  mounted  a  drosky 
and  hurried  to  a  bath.  Riding  out  to  the  suburbs,  the 
drosky  boy  stopped  at  a  large  wooden  building,  pouring 
forth  steam  from  every  chink  and  crevice.  At  the  en- 
trance stood  several  half-naked  men,  one  of  whom  led 
me  to  an  apartment  to  undress,  and  then  conducted  me 
to  another,  in  one  end  of  which  were  a  furnace  and  ap- 
paratus for  generating  steam.     I  was  then  familiar  with 
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the  Turkish  bath,  but  the  worst  I  had  known  was  like 
the  breath  of  the  gentle  south  wind  compared  with  the 
heat  of  this  apartment.     The  operator  stood  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  opened  the  upper  door  of  the  stove, 
and  dashed  into  it  a  bucketful  of  water,  which  sent  forth 
volumes  of  steam  like  a  thick  fog  into  every  part  of 
the  room,  and  then  laid  me  down  on  a  platform  about 
three  feet  high  and  rubbed  my  body  with  a  mop  dipped 
in  soap  and  hot  water ;  then  he  raised  me  up,  and  del- 
uged me  with  hot  water,  pouring  several  tubfuls  on  my 
head  ;  then  laid  me  down  again,  and  scrubbed  me  with 
soap  and  water  from  my  head  to  my  heels,  long  enough, 
if  the  thing  were  possible,  to  make  a  blackamoor  white ; 
then  gave  me  another  sousing  with  hot  water,  and  an- 
other scrubbing  with  pure  water,  and  then  conducted 
me  up  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  high  platform,  stretched  me 
out  on  a  bench  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ceiling,  and  com- 
menced whipping  me  with  twigs  of  birch,  with  the  leaves 
on  them,  dipped  in  hot  water.     It  was  hot  as  an  oven 
where  he  laid  me  down  on  the  bench  ;  the  vapour,  which 
almost  suffocated  me  below,  ascended  to  the  ceiling, 
and,  finding  no  avenue  of  escape,  gathered  round  my 
devoted  body,  fairly  scalding  and  blistering  me ;  and 
when  I  removed  my  hands  from  my  face,  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  carried  away  my  whole  profile.     I  tried  to  hold  out 
to  the  end,  but  I  was  burning,  scorching,  and  consu- 
ming.    In  agony  I  cried  out  to  my  tormentor  to  let  me 
up ;  but  he  did  not  understand  me,  or  was  loath  to  let  me 
go,  and  kept  thrashing  me  with  the  bunch  of  twigs  until, 
perfectly  desperate,  I  sprang  off  the  bench,  tumbled  him 
over,  and  descended  to  the  floor.     Snow,  snow,  a  re- 
gion of  eternal  snow  seemed  paradise ;  but  my  tormen- 
tor had  not  done  with  me ;  and,  as  I  was  liwiv^\xv%\.^>ick^ 
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door,  he  dashed  over  me  a  tub  of  cold  water.  I  was  so 
hot  that  it  seemed  to  hiss  as  it  touched  me ;  he  came  at 
me  with  another,  and  at  that  moment  I  could  imagine, 
what  had  always  seemed  a  traveller's  story,  the  high 
satisfaction  and  perfect  safety  with  which  the  Russian 
in  mid  winter  rushes  from  his  hot  bath  and  rolls  himself 
in  the  snow.  The  grim  features  of  my  tormentor  re- 
laxed as  he  saw  the  change  that  came  over  me.  I  with- 
drew to  my  dressing-room,  dozed  an  hour  on  the  settee, 
and  went  out  a  new  man.  In  half  an  hour  I  stood  in 
the  palace  of  the  Czars,  within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin. 
Toward  evening  I  returned  to  my  hotel.  In  all  the 
large  hotels  in  Russia  it  is  the  custom  for  every  man  to 
dine  in  his  own  apartment.  Travelling  alone,  I  always 
avoided  this  when  I  could,  as,  besides  my  dislike  of  the 
thing  itself,  it  prevented  my  making  acquaintances  and 
acquiring  such  information  as  I  needed  in  a  strange  city ; 
and  I  was  particularly  averse  to  dine  alone  the  first  day 
of  my  arrival  at  Moscow ;  but  it  was  the  etiquette  of  the 
house  to  do  so,  and  as  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  which 
I  intended  to  deliver,  from  Count  Woronzow  to  Prince 
Galitzin,  the  governor  of  Moscow,  I  was  bound  to  make 
some  sacrifice  for  the  credit  of  my  acquaintance.  After 
the  table  was  spread,  however,  finding  it  too  severe  a 
trial,  I  went  down  stairs  and  invited  myself  to  dine  with 
my  landlord.  He  was  a  German  of  about  fifty-five  or 
sixty,  tall,  stout,  with  gray  hair,  a  frank,  manly  expres- 
sion, and  great  respectability  of  appearance  and  man- 
ners ;  and  before  the  dinner  was  over  I  regarded  him 
emphatically  as  what  a  Frenchman  would  call  un  brave 
Jiomme.  He  had  been  in  Russia  during  the  whole  of 
the  French  invasion,  and,  among  the  other  incidents  of  a 
stirring  life,  had  been  sent  in  exile  to  Siberia ;  and  the 
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curious  part  of  it  was,  that  he  was  sent  there  by  mistake. 
Rather  an  awkward  mistake,  though,  as  he  said,  not  so 
bad  as  being  knouted  or  hanged  by  mistake;  and  in 
his  case  it  turned  out  a  rather  interesting  adventure- 
He  was  taken  by  the  ]f  rench  as  a  Russian  spy,  and  re- 
taken by  the  Russians  as  a  French  spy,  when,  as  he 
said,  he  did  not  care  a  fig  for  either  of  them.  He  was 
hurried  off  to  Siberia,  but  on  the  journey  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  officer  who  escorted  the  prisoners  that 
there  was  error  in  the  case,  and  on  his  arrival  was 
merely  detained  in  exile,  without  being  put  to  hard  la- 
bour, until,  through  the  medium  of  friends,  he  had  the 
matter  brought  before  the  proper  tribunal,  and  the  mis- 
take corrected,  when  he  came  back  post,  in  company 
with  a  Russian  officer,  smoking  his  pipe  all  the  way,  at 
the  expense  of  the  government.  He  gave  me  many  in- 
teresting particulars  in  regard  to  that  celebrated  country^ 
its  mines,  the  sufferings  of  the  noble  exiles ;  and  much, 
also,  that  was  new  to  me,  touching  its  populousness  and 
wealth,  and  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  a  residence  there. 
He  spoke  of  Tobolsk  as  a  large,  gay,  and  populous  city, 
containing  hotels,  theatres,  and  all  kinds  of  places  of 
amusement.  The  exiles,  being  many  of  them  of  rank, 
have  introduced  there  all  the  luxuries  of  the  capital,  and 
life  at  Tobolsk  is  much  the  same  as  life  at  Moscow. 

As  the  rage  for  travelling  is  excited  by  hearing  from 
the  lips  of  a  traveller  stories  of  the  countries  he  has 
visited,  before  dinner  was  over  I  found  myself  infected 
with  a  strong  disposition  for  a  journey  to  Siberia. 
Small  matters,  however,  produce  great  changes  in  the 
current  of  a  man's  feelings,  and  in  a  few  moments  I 
had  entirely  forgotten  Siberia,  and  was  carried  directly 
home.    While  we  were  smoking  our  pipes^  «£lq\^  ^xl* 
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tleman  entered,  of  singularly  aristocratic  appearance, 
v;hoai  my  host  received  with  the  greatest  consideration 

and  respect,  addressing  him  as  the  Marquis  de  P . 

He  was  a  Frenchman,  an  old  militaire,  and  a  noble 
specimen  of  a  race  almost  extinct ;  tall,  thin,  and  gray- 
headed,  wearing  a  double-breasted  blue  frockcoat,  but- 
toned up  to  the  throat,  with  a  cane  in  his  hand  and  a 
red  riband  in  his  buttonhole,  the  decoration  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta ;  and  when  my  host  introduced  me  as 
an  American  traveller  arrived  that  day  in  Moscow,  he 
welcomed  me  with  more  than  the  usual  forms  of  cour- 
tesy, and  told  me  that,  far  off  as  it  was,  and  little  as  he 
knew  of  it,  he  almost  regarded  America  as  his  own 
country  ;  that,  on  the  downfall  of  "  the  emperor,"  and 
in  a  season  of  universal  scattering,  some  of  his  nearest 
relatives,  particularly  a  sister  married  to  a  fellow-soldier 
and  his  dearest  friend,  had  taken  refuge  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  that,  eighteen  years  before,  he  had 
met  an  American  secretary  of  legation  who  knew  them, 
but  since  that  time  he  had  not  heard  from  them,  and 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  living  or  dead.  I 
asked  him  the  name,  with  very  little  expectation  of 
being  able  to  give  him  any  information  about  them ;  and 
it  was  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  found  I 
was  particularly  acquainted  witb  the  condition  of  his 
relatives.  His  brother-in-law  b^  old  comrade  was 
dead,  but  I  brought  him  a  satiiiiSction  to  which  he  had 
icing  been  a  stranger,  by  tellmg  him  that  Jmr  sister  was 
still  living,  occupying  a  lai^  property  in  a  neighbouring 
state,  surrounded  by  a  family  of  children,  in  character 
and  standing  ranking  among  the  first  in  our  country. 
They  were  intimately  connected  with  the  family  of  one 
of  my  most  intimate  friends,  letters  to  and  from  differ- 
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ent  members  of  which  had  very  often  passed  through 
my  hands  ;  I  knew  the  names  of  all  his  nieces,  and 
personally  one  of  his  nephews,  a  lieutenant,  and  one  of 
the  most  promising  officers  in  our  navy;  and  about 
a  year  before  I  had  accompanied  the  friends  to  whom 
I  refer  on  a  visit  to  these  relatives.  At  Philadelphia  I 
left  them  under  the  charge  of  the  lieutenant ;  and  on  my 
return  from  Washington,  according  to  agreement,  the 
Ueutenant  came  down  to  an  intersecting  point  on  the  rail- 
road to  take  me  home  with  him ;  but  circumstances 
prevented  my  going,  and  much  as  I  regretted  my  dis- 
appointment then,  I  regretted  it  far  more  now,  as  other- 
wise I  might  have  gladdened  the  old  man's  heart  by 
telling  him  that  within  a  year  I  had  seen  his  sister. 
His  own  history  was  brief.  Bom  to  the  possession  of 
rank  and  fortune,  and  having  won  honours  and  decora- 
tions by  long  service  in  the  field,  and  risen  to  the  rank 
of  inspector-general  in  the  army  of  Napoleon,  he.  was 
taken  in  the  campaign  against  Russia  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirteen,  and  sent  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Moscow, 
where  he  had  remained  ever  since.  Immediately  on 
their  arrival,  his  brother-in-law  and  sister  had  written  to 
him  from  America,  telling  him  that,  with  the  wreck  of 
their  fortune,  they  had  purchased  a  large  landed  estate, 
and  begging  him  to  come  over  and  share  their  abun- 
dance ;  but,  as  he  told  me,  he  scorned  to  eat  the  bread 
of  idleness  and  dependance  ;  manfully  turned  to  ac- 
count the  advantages  of  an  accomplished  education ; 
and  now,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight,  sustained 
himself  by  his  pencil,  an  honoured  guest  at  every  table, 
and  respected  by  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of 
Moscow.  He  had  accidentally  given  up  his  rooms  a 
few  days  before,  and  was  residing  temporarily  at  tlv<^ 
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same  hotel  with  myself.  He  was  much  agitated  by  this 
unexpected  intelligence  from  friends  he  never  expected 
to  hear  of  more,  and  left  me  with  a  promise  to  call  upon 
me  early  in  the  morning. 

Too  much  interested  myself  to  go  back  to  Siberia 
with  my  host,  I  went  to  the  French  theatre.  The  play 
was  some  little  every-day  thing,  and  the  house  but 
thinly  attended.  I  took  my  seat  in  the  pit,  which  was 
on  a  dead  level,  instead  of  ascending  from  the  stage, 
containing  large  cushioned  seats,  and  sprinkled  with 
officers  talking  with  ladies  in  the  boxes  above.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  act,  as  whole  benches  were  empty  above 
me,  I  moved  up  to  put  myself  nearer  a  pair  of  bright 
eyes  that  were  beaming  from  the  box  upon  a  pair  of 
epaulettes  below.  I  was  hardly  seated  before  one  of 
the  understrappers  came  up  and  whispered,  or  rather 
muttered,  something  in  my  ear.  As  I  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  he  said,  and  his  manner  was  exceedingly 
rude  and  ungracious,  I  turned  my  back  upon  him  and 
looked  at  the  lady  with  the  bright  eyes.  The  fellow 
continued  muttering  in  my  ear,  and  I  began  to  be  seri- 
ously annoyed  and  indignant,  when  a  Frenchman  sit- 
ting two  or  three  benches  behind  me  came  up,  and,  in 
an  imperious  tone,  ordered  him  away.  He  then  cursed 
the  Russians  as  a  set  of  canaille,  from  the  greatest 
seigneurs  to  the  lowest  serf;  remarked  that  he  saw  I 
was  a  stranger,  and,  with  the  easy  freedom  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  took  a  seat  by  my  side.  He  was  above 
six  feet  high,  about  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years  oi 
age,  in  robust  health,  with  a  large  pair  of  whiskers,  rath- 
er overdressed,  and  of  manners  good,  though  somewhat 
imperious  and  bordering  on  the  swagger.  He  seemed 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  theatre ;  knew  all  the  actors, 
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and,  before  the  evening  was  over,  oflfered  to  introduce 
me  to  all  the  actresses.  I  was  under  obligations  to  him, 
if  not  for  the  last  offer,  at  least  for  relieving  me  from 
the  impertinent  doorkeeper ;  and,  wh^n  the  curtain  fell, 
accepted  his  invitation  to  go  to  a  restaurant  and  take  a 
petit  souper.  I  accompanied  him  to  the  Restaurant  au 
coin  du  pom  des  Mareschaux,  which  I  afterward  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  first  in  Moscow.  He  was  perfectly  at 
home  with  the  carte,  knew  exactly  what  to  order,  and, 
in  fact,  he  was  a  man  of  great  general  information,  per- 
fectly familiar  with  all  continental  Europe,  geographi- 
cally and  politically,  and  particularly  at  home  in  Mos- 
cow ;  and  he  ojBfered  his  services  in  showing  me  all  that 
was  curious  and  interesting.  We  sat  together  more 
than  two  hours,  and  in  our  rambling  and  discursive  con- 
versation I  could  not  help  remarking  that  he  seemed  par- 
ticularly fond  of  railing  at  the  government,  its  tyranny 
and  despotism,  and  appealing  to  me,  as  an  American 
and  a  liberal,  to  sustain  him.  I  did  not  think  anything 
of  it  then,  though  in  a  soldier  under  Charles  the  Tenth, 
driven  out,  as  he  said,  by  the  revolution  of  July,  it  was 
rather  strange ;  but,  at  any  rate,  either  from  a  spirit  of 
contradiction  or  because  I  had  really  a  good  feeling 
toward  everything  in  Russia,  I  disagreed  with  him 
throughout ;  he  took  upon  himself  the  whole  honours  of 
the  entertainment,  scolded  the  servants,  called  in  the 
landlord,  and,  as  I  observed,  after  a  few  words  with 
him,  went  out  without  paying.  I  saw  that  the  landlord 
knew  him,  and  that  there  was  something  constrained 
and  peculiar  in  his  behaviour.  I  must  confess,  how- 
ever, that  I  did  not  notice  these  things  at  the  time  so 
clearly  as  when  I  was  induced  to  recur  to  them  by 
after  circumstances,  for  we  went  out  of  the  house  the 
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best  friends  in  the  world ;  and,  as  it  was  then  raining^ 
we  took  a  drosky  and  rode  home  together,  with  oar 
arms  around  each  other's  neck,  and  my  cloak  thrown 
over  us  both.  About  two  o'clock,  in  a  heary  rain,  I 
stopped  at  my  hotel,  bade  him  good-night,  and  lent  him 
my  cloak  to  go  home  with. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  smiles  at  my  simplicity,  but  he 
is  wrong  in  his  conjecture ;  my  cloak  came  home  the 
next  morning,  and  was  my  companion  and  only  covering 
many  a  night  afterward.  My  friend  followed  it,  sat 
with  me  a  few  minutes,  and  was  taking  his  departure, 
having  made  an  appointment  to  call  for  me  at  twelve 
o'clock,  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  my 
friend  the  marquis  entered.  I  presented  them  to  each 
other,  and  the  latter  was  in  the  act  of  bending  his  body 
with  the  formality  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  when 
he  caught  a  full  view  of  my  friend  of  the  theatre,  and, 
breaking  off  his  unfinished  bow,  recovered  his  erect  po- 
sition, and  staring  from  him  to  me,  and  from  me  to  1^, 
seemed  to  demand  an  explanation.  I  had  no  explanation 
to  give,  nor  had  my  friend,  who,  cocking  his  hat  on  one 
side,  and  brushing  by  the  marquis  with  more  than  his 
usual  swagger,  stamped  down  stairs.  The  marquis 
looked  after  him  till  he  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  then  turning  to  me,  asked  how,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der, I  had  already  contrived  to  pick  up  such  an  acquaint- 
ance. I  told  him  the  history  of  our  meeting  at  the  the- 
atre, our  supper  at  the  restaurant,  and  our  loving  ride 
home,  to  which  he  listened  with  breathleyBs  .s^ntion ; 
and  after  making  me  tax  my  memory  for  rthe  .particulars 
of  the  conversation  at  the  restaurant,  told  me  that  my 
friend  was  a  disgrace  to  his  country ;  that  he  had,  no 
doubt,  been  obliged  to  leave  France  for  some  rascality, 
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and  was  now  entertained  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as 
a  spy  J  particularly  upon  his  own  countrymen ;  that  he 
was  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  had  the  entree  of  all  the 
theatres  and  public  houses  without  paying.  With  the 
earnestness  of  a  man  long  used  to  a  despotic  government, 
and  to  seeing  slight  offences  visited  with  terrible  pun- 
ishments, the  marquis  congratulated  me  upon  not  having 
fallen  into  what  he  called  the  snare  laid  for  me. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  American  to  believe 
that  even  in  Russia  he  incurs  any  risk  in  speaking  what 
he  thinks ;  he  is  apt  to  regard  the  stories  of  summary 
punishment  for  freedom  of  speech  as  bugbears  or  by- 
gone things.  In  my  own  case,  even  when  men  looked 
cautiously  around  the  room  and  then  spoke  in  whispers, 
I  could  not  believe  that  there  was  any  danger.  Still  I 
had  become  prudent  enough  not  to  talk  with  any  unne- 
cessary indiscretion  of  the  constituted  authorities,  and, 
even  in  writing  home  to  my  friends,  not  to  say  anything 
that  could  prejudice  me  if  the  letter  should  fall  into 
wrong  hands ;  and  now,  although  I  did  not  consider  that 
I  had  run  any  great  risk,  I  was  rather  pleased  that  I 
had  said  nothing  exceptionable ;  and  though  I  had  no 
apprehension,  particularly  since  I  had  been  put  on  my 
guard,  I  determined  to  drop  my  new  acquaintance,  and 
did  not  consider  myself  bound  to  observe  any  great 
courtesy  in  the  mode  of  doing  it.  I  had  had  a  supper, 
which  it  was  my  original  intention  to  return  with  a  din- 
ner; but  I  did  not  consider  myself  under  any  obligation 
to  him  for  civilities  shown  in  the  exercise  of  his  despi- 
cable calling.  The  first  time  I  met  him  I  made  no 
apology  for  having  been  out  when  he  called  according 
to  appointment,  and  did  not  ask  him  to  come  again.  I 
continued  to  meet  him  in  the  streets  and  at  evei^^^^^M^ 
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place,  but  our  greetings  became  colder  and  colder,  and 
the  day  before  1  left  Moscow  we  brushed  against  each 
other  without  speaking  at  all.  So  much  for  acquaint- 
ances who,  after  an  intimacy  of  three  or  four  hours,  had 
ridden  home  under  the  same  cloak,  with  their  arms 
around  each  other's  neck. 

But  to  return :  as  soon  as  the  marquis  left  me  I 
again  went  to  the  Kremlin,  to  me  the  great,  I  had  almost 
said  the  only,  object  of  interest  in  Moscow.  I  always 
detested  a  cicerone ;  his  bowing,  fawning,  and  prating 
annoyed  me ;  and  all  through  Italy,  with  my  map  and 
guide-book  under  my  arm,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  ram- 
bhng  about  alone.  I  did  the  same  at  Moscow,  and 
again  walked  to  the  Kremlin  unaccompanied.  Unlike 
many  of  the  places  I  had  visited,  all  the  interest  I  had 
felt  in  looking  forward  to  the  Kremlin  was  increased 
when  I  stood  within  its  walls.  I  had  thought  of  it  as 
the  rude  and  barbarous  palace  of  the  Czars ;  but  I  found 
it  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  beautiful,  and  magnifi- 
cent objects  I  ever  beheld.  I  rambled  over  it  several 
times  with  admiration,  without  attempting  to  compre- 
hend it  all.  Its  commanding  situation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Moskwa  river ;  its  high  and  venerable  walls  ;  its  nu- 
merous battlements,  towers,  and  steeples ;  its  magnifi- 
cent and  gorgeous  palaces;  its  cathedrals,  churches, 
monasteries,  and  belfries,  with  their  gilded,  coppered, 
and  tin-plated  domes ;  its  mixture  of  barbarism  and  de- 
cay, magnificence  and  ruins ;  its  strong  contrast  of  ar- 
chitecture, including  the  Tartarian,  Hindoo,  Chinese, 
and  Gothic ;  and,  rising  above  all,  the  lofty  tower  of 
Ivan  Veliki,  with  its  golden  ball  reflecting  the  sun  with 
dazzling  brilliancy,  all  together  exhibited  a  beauty,  gran- 
deur, and  magnificence  strange  and  indescribable. 
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The  Kremlin  is  "  ihe  hearl"  and  "  sacred  place"  of 
Moscow,  once  the  old  foitress  of  the  Tartais,  and  now 
the  centre  of  the  modem  city.     It  is  neaily  triangular 


in  form,  enclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall  painted  white, 
and  neatly  two  miles  in  extent,  and  is  in  itself  a  city. 
It  has  five  gates,  at  four  of  which  there  are  high  watch- 
towers.  The  fifth  is  "  our  Saviour's,"  or  the  Holy  Gate, 
through  whose  awe-commanding  portals  no  male,  not 
even  the  emperor  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  caa 
pass  except  with  uncovered  head  and  bended  body. 
Bareheaded,  I  entered  by  this  gate,  and  passed  on  to  a 
noble  esplanade,  commanding  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing views  of  Moscow,  and  having  in  front  the  range  of 
palaces  of  the  Czars.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
these  palaces.  They  are  a  combination  of  every  variety 
of  taste  and  every  order  of  architecture,  Grecian,  Goth- 
ic, Italian,  Tartar,  and  Hindoo,  rude,  fanciful,  grotesque, 
gorgeous,  magnificent,  and  beautiful.  The  churches, 
monasteries,  arsenals,  museum,  and  public  buildings  are 
erected  with  no  attempt  at  regularity  of  design,  and  in 
the  same  wild  confusion  of  architecture.  There  are  no 
regular  streets,  but  three  open  places  or  squares,  and 
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abundance  of  room  for  carriages  and  foot  passengers, 
with  which,  in  sumnner  afternoons,  it  is  always  thronged. 
Having  strolled  for  some  time  about  the  Kremlin,  I 
entered  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  the  most  splen- 
did church  in  Moscow.  It  was  foun(}ed  in  1325,  and 
rebuilt  in  1472.  It  is  loaded  with  gorgeous  and  extrava- 
gant ornaments.  The  iconastos  or  screen  which  divides 
the  sanctuary  from  the  body  of  the  church  is  in  many 
parts  covered  with  plates  of  solid  silver  and  gold,  richly 
and  finely  wrought.  On  the  walls  are  painted  the  ima- 
ges of  more  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  saints, 
some  at  full  length  and  some  of  a  colossal  size,  and  the 
whole  interior  seems  illuminated  with  gold,  of  which 
more  than  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  leaves  have 
been  employed  in  embellishing  it.  From  the  centre  of 
the  roof  is  suspended  a  crown  of  massive  silver,  with 
forty-eight  chandeliers,  all  in  a  single  piece,  and  weigh- 
ing nearly  three  thousand  pounds.  Besides  the  portraits 
of  saints  and  mart}nrs,  tb\3re  are  portraits  of  the  old  his- 
torians, whose  names,  to  prevent  confusion,  are  attached 
to  their  resemblances,  as  Aristotle,  Anarcharsis,  Thu- 
cydides,  Plutarch,  &c.  Some  of  the  paintings  on  wood 
could  not  fail  to  delight  an  antiquary,  inasmuch  as  eveiy 
Tcstige  of  paint  being  obliterated,  there  is  abundance  of 
room  for  speculation  as  to  their  age  and  character. 
There  is  also  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  St. 
Luke's  own  hand ! !  I  the  face  dark,  almost  black,  the 
head  encircled  with  a  glory  of  precious  stones,  and  the 
hands  and  the  body  gilded.  It  is  reverenced  for  its  mi- 
raculous powers,  guarded  with  great  care,  and  enclosed 
within  a  large  silver  covering,  which  is  never  removed 
but  on  great  religious  festivals,  or  on  payment  of  a  ru- 
ble to  the  verger.     Here,  too,  is  a  nail  from  the  cross, 
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a  robe  of  our  Saviour's,  and  part  of  one  of  the  Vir- 
gin's ! ! !  And  here,  too,  are  the  tombs  of  the  church 
patriarchs,  one  of  whom,  St.  Philhppe,  honoured  by  a 
silver  monument,  dared  to  say  to  John  the  Terrible, 
"  We  respect  you  as  an  image  of  the  Divinity,  but  as  a 
man  you  partake  of  the  dust  of  the  earth." 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  is  honoured  as  the 
place  where  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  are  crowned,  and 
there  is  but  a  step  from  their  throne  to  their  grave,  for 
near  it  is  the  Cathedral  of  the  archangel  Michael,  the 
ancient  burial-place  where,  in  raised  sepulchres,  lie  the 
bodies  of  the  Czars,  from  the  time  when  Moscow  be- 
came the  seat  of  empire  until  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  bodies  rest  in  raised  tombs  or 
sepulchres,  each  covered  with  a  velvet  pall,  and  having 
on  it  a  silver  plate,  bearing  the  name  of  the  occupant 
and  the  date  of  his  decease.  Close  by  is  an  odd-look- 
ing church,  constantly  thronged  with  devotees ;  a  hum- 
ble structure,  said  to  be  the  oldest  Christian  church  in 
Moscow.  It  was  built  in  the  desert,  before  Moscow  was 
thought  of,  and  its  walls  are  strong  enough  to  last  till  the 
gorgeous  city  shall  become  a  desert  again. 

After  strolling  through  the  churches  I  ascended  the 
tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  or  John  the  Great,  the  first  of  the 
Czars.  It  is  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  high, 
and  contains  thirty-three  bells,  the  smallest  weighing 
seven  thousand,  and  the  largest  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  English.  On  festivals 
they  are  all  tolled  together,  the  Muscovites  being  ex- 
tremely fond  of  Ivan  Veliki's  music.  This  celebrated 
tower  rises  above  every  other  object  in  the  Kremlin,  and 
its  large  gilded  dome  and  cross  are  conspicuous  from 
every  part  of  the  city.     From  its  top  I  had  the  fiv\e.%\.N\K*« 
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of  Moscow  and  the  surrounding  country,  and,  perhaps, 
the  finest  panoramic  view  in  the  world.  Hundreds  of 
churches  were  in  sight,  with  their  almost  innunaerable 
domes,  and  spires,  and  crosses  glittering  with  gold,  Tar- 
taric battlements,  terraces,  balconies,  and  ramparts, 
Gothic  steeples,  Grecian  columns,  the  star,  the  ores- 
cent,  and  the  cross,  palaces,  mosques,  and  Tartar  tem- 
ples, pagodas,  pavilions,  and  verandas,  monasteries  peep- 
ing out  over  high  walls  and  among  noble  trees,  the  stream 
of  the  Moskwa  winding  prettily  below,  and  in  the  distance 
the  Sparrow  Hills,  on  which  the  French  army  first  made 
its  appearance  on  the  invasion  of  Moscow.  It  may- seem 
strange,  but  I  did  not  feel  myself  a  stranger  on  the  top  of 
that  tower.  Thousands  of  miles  away  I  had  read  its  his- 
tory. I  knew  that  the  magnificent  city  at  my  feet  had 
been  a  sheet  of  fire,  and  that,  when  Napoleon  fled  by  the 
light  of  its  conflagration,  a  dreadful  explosion  shook  to 
their  foundation  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Kremlin,  and 
rent  from  its  base  to  its  top  the  lofty  tower  of  Ivan. 

I  descended,  and  the  custode  conducted  me  to  an- 
other well-known  object,  the  great  bell,  the  largest,  and 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  It  is  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  foot  of  the  tower,  in  an  excavation  under 
ground,  accessible  by  a  trapdoor,  like  the  covered  mouth 
of  a  well.  I  descended  by  a  broken  ladder,  and  can 
hardly  explain  to  myself  the  curiosity  and  interest  with 
which  I  examined  this  monstrous  piece  of  metal.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  or  taste  for  mechanics,  and  no 
particular  penchant  for  bells,  even  when  spelled  with 
an  additional  e ;  but  I  knew  all  about  this  one,  and  it 
added  wonderfully  to  the  interest  with  which  I  strolled 
through  the  Kremlin,  that,  from  accidental  circum- 
stances, I  was  familiar  with  every  object  within  its 
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w&lls.  I  impeach,  no  doubt,  my  classical  taste,  but,  be- 
fore seeing  either,  I  had  dwelt  with  more  interest  upon 
the  Kremlin,  and  knew  more  of  it,  than  of  the  Acropo- 
lis at  Athens ;  and  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  great  bell 
almost  with  a  feeling  of  reverence.    Its  perpendicular 


Ths  Great  BeU. 


height  is  twenty>one  feet  four  inches,  and  the  extreme 
thickness  of  the  metal  twenty-three  inches  ;  the  length 
of  the  clapper  is  fourteen  feet,  the  greatest  circumfer- 
ence sisty-seven  feet  four  inches,  its  weight  upward  of 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  English,  and  its  cost  has 
been  estimated  at  more  than  three  hundred  and  8i:ay- 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling.  There  is  some  question 
whether  this  immense  bell  was  ever  hung,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  was  suspended  by  a  great  number  of 
beams  and  croisbeams ;  that  it  was  rung  by  forty  or 
fifty  men,  one  half  on  either  side,  who  pulled  the  clap< 
per  by  means  of  ropes,  and  that  the  sound  amazed  sod 
deafened  the  inhabitanls.  On  one  side  is  a  crack  large 
enough  to  admit  the  figure  of  a  man.  I  went  u»\^<^ 
YoL.  11.— F 
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and  called  aloud,  and  received  an  echo  like  the  rever- 
berations of  thunder. 

Besides  the  great  bell,  there  is  another  noisy  musi- 
cal instrument,  namely,  the  great  gun,  like  the  bell,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  being  a  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounder.  It  is  sixteen  feet  long,  and 
the  diameter  of  its  calibre  nearly  three  feet.  I  jumped 
in  and  turned  round  in  its  mouth,  and  sat  upright,  my 
head  not  reaching  the  top.  All  around  were  planted 
cannon  taken  from  the  French  in  their  unhappy  expedi- 
tion against  the  capital  of  Russia;  immense  fieldpieces, 
whose  throats  once  poured  their  iron  hail  against  the 
walls  within  which  they  now  repose  as  trophies.  I  was 
attracted  by  a  crowd  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  principal 
buildings,  which  I  found  to  be  the  treasury,  containing 
what  a  Russian  prizes  as  his  birthright,  the  repository  of 
sacred  heirlooms ;  the  doorkeeper  demanded  a  permit, 
and  I  answered  him  with  rubles  and  entered  the  treas- 
ury. On  the  first  floor  are  the  ancient  imperial  car- 
riages ;  large,  heavy,  and  extraordinary  vehicles,  cov- 
ered with  carving  and  gilding,  and  having  large  plate 
glass  windows ;  among  them  was  an  enormous  sleigh, 
carved  and  profusely  gilded,  and  containing  a  long  ta- 
ble with  cushioned  seats  on  each  side ;  all  together, 
these  vehicles  were  most  primitive  and  Asiatic  in  ap- 
pearance, and  each  one  had  some  long  and  interesting 
story  connected  with  it. 

I  ascended  by  a  noble  staircase  to  the  belle  etage^ 
a  gallery  composed  of  five  parts,  in  the  first  of  which 
are  the  portraits  of  all  the  emperors  and  Czars  and  their 
wives,  in  the  exact  costume  of  the  limes  in  which  they 
lived ;  in  another  is  a  model  of  a  palace  projected  by 
the   Empress  Catharine  to  unite  the  whole  Kremlin 
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under  one  roof,  having  a  circumference  of  two  miles,  and 
make  of  it  one  magnificent  palace ;  if  it  had  been  com- 
pleted according  to  the  plan,  this  palace  would  probably 
have  surpassed  the  Temple  of  Solomon  or  any  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  In  another  is  a  collection 
of  precious  relics,  such  as  the  crowns  worn  by  the  dif- 
ferent emperors  and  Czars,  loaded  with  precious  stones ; 
the  dresses  worn  at  their  marriages ;  the  canopies  un- 
der which  the  emperors  are  married,  surmounted  by 
magnificent  plumes ;  two  canopies  of  red  velvet,  stud- 
ded with  gold,  and  a  throne  with  two  seats.  The  crown 
of  Prince  Vladimir  is  surmounted  by  a  golden  cross, 
and  ornamented  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and, 
until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  used  to  crown 
the  Czars ;  the  crown  of  the  conquered  kingdom  of 
Cazan  was  placed  there  by  the  victorious  hands  of  John 
Vassilivitch.  Besides  these  were  the  crowns  of  the 
conquered  countries  of  Astrachan  and  Siberia.  That  of 
John  Alexius  has  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  dia- 
monds, and  under  the  cross  which  surmounts  it  is  an 
immense  ruby.  There  were  also  the  crown  of  Peter 
the  Great,  containing  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven 
diamonds ;  that  of  Catharine  the  First,  his  widow,  con- 
taining two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  fine 
diamonds,  to  which  the  Empress  Anne  added  a  ruby  of 
enormous  size,  bought  by  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
Pekin ;  and,  lastly,  the  crown  of  unhappy  Poland !  It 
is  of  polished  gold,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  but  no  other 
ornament.  And  there  were  other  emblems  of  royalty : 
a  throne  or  Greek  fauteuil  of  ivory,  in  arabesque,  pre- 
sented to  John  the  Great  by  the  ambassadors  who 
accompanied  from  Rome  to  Moscow  the  Princess 
Sophia,  whom  he  had  demanded  in  maxiiagj&«    ^Vw^  ^^^^ 
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the  daughter  of  Thomas  Paleologus  Porphiygenitus, 
brother  of  Constantine  Paleologus,  who  died  in  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  after  seeing  his  empire  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  By  this  marriage  John  coq« 
sidered  himself  the  heir  of  Constantine,  and  took  the 
title  of  Czar,  meaning  Caesar  (this  is  one  of  the  deriva- 
tions of  the  name),  and  thus  the  emperor  and  autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias  has  the  fairest  claim  to  the  throne 
of  the  Caesars,  and,  consequently,  has  always  had  an 
eye  upon  Constantinople ;  then  there  are  the  throne  of 
Boris,  adorned  with  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  turquoises  and  other  precious  stones;  that  of 
Michel,  containing  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four  precious  stones ;  that  of  Alexius,  containing 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  diamonds,  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  other  jewels,  and  many 
pearls,  bought  of  a  company  of  merchants  trafficking  to 
Ispahan ;  the  throne  of  the  Czars  John  and  Peter,  made 
of  massive  silver,  separated  in  the  middle,  the  back  a 
cloth  of  gold,  concealing  a  hole  through  which  the 
Czarina  used  to  dictate  answers  to  the  foreign  ambas* 
sadors ;  and,  lastly,  the  throne  of  Poland ! 

In  the  armory  are  specimens  of  ancient  armour,  the 
workmanship  of  every  age  and  nation ;  coats  of  mail, 
sabres  adorned  with  jewels,  swords,  batons,  crosses  in 
armour,  imperial  robes,  ermines  in  abundance,  and, 
finally,  the  clothes  in  which  Peter  the  Great  worked  at 
Saardam,  including  his  old  boots,  from  which  it  ap» 
pears  that  he  had  considerable  of  a  foot.  These  me- 
morials were  all  interesting,  and  I  wandered  through 
the  apartments  till  ordered  out  by  the  footman,  when  I 
returned  to  my  hotel  to  meet  my  old  friend  the  marquis, 
who  was  engaged  to  dine  with  me.    At  his  suggestion ' 
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we  went  to  a  new  restaurant,  patronized  by  a  different 
set  of  people  from  those  who  frequented  the  Restaurant 
au  coin  du  pont  des  Mareschaux,  being  chiefly  French- 
men, manufacturers,  and  small  merchants  of  various 
kinds,  who,  while  they  detested  the  country,  found  it  a 
profitable  business  to  introduce  Parisian  luxuries  and 
refinements  among  the  barbarous  Russians.  A  party 
of  about  twenty  sat  at  a  long  table,  and  relieved  the  se- 
verity of  exile  by  talking  of  their  beautiful  and  beloved 
France ;  many  of  them  were  old  militaires ;  and  my  oc- 
togenarian friend,  as  a  soldier  distinguished  under  the 
empire,  and  identified  with  the  glory  of  the  French 
arms,  was  treated  with  a  consideration  and  respect  hon- 
ourable to  them  and  flattering  to  himself.  At  another 
table  was  another  circle  of  strangers,  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  Swiss,  forming  here,  as  elsewhere,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  foreign  population ;  keep- 
ing alive  by  intercourse  with  each  other  the  recollections 
of  home,  and  looking  to  the  time  when,  with  the  profits 
of  successful  industry,  they  might  return  to  their  wild 
and  beloved  native  mountains. 

"  Dear  is  that  hill  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  clifif  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms/' 

Before  we  rose  from  table  my  friend  of  the  theatre 
came  in  and  took  his  seat  at  one  end ;  he  talked  and 
laughed  louder  than  any  one  else,  and  was  received  gen- 
erally with  an  outward  appearance  of  cordiality ;  but  the 
old  marquis  could  not  endure  his  presence.  He  said  he 
had  become  too  old  to  learn,  and  it  was  too  late  in  life 
to  temporize  with  dishonour ;  that  he  did  not  blame  his 
countrymen ;  fair  words  cost  nothing,  and  it  was  not 
worth  their  while  wilfully  to  make  an  enemy  who  would 
always  be  on  their  haunches ;  but  as  to  hmv&^VL^V^&V^^ 
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but  a  few  years  to  live,  and  he  would  DOt  sully  the  last 
moments  of  his  life  by  tolerating  a  man  whom  he  io> 
garded  as  a  disgrace  to  his  country.  We  rose  from  the 
table,  the  old  marquis  leaning  on  my  arm,  and  pouring 
in  my  ears  his  honest  indignation  at  the  disgraceful 
character  of  his  countryman,  and  proceeded  to  the  Ki- 
taigorod,  or  Chinese  Town,  the  division  immediately 
encircling  the  Kremlin.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  with 
battlements,  towers,  and  gates;  is  handsomely  and 
compactly  built,  with  wide,  clean,  and  regular  streets, 
and  thronged  with  every  variety  of  people,  Greeks 
Turks,  Tartars,  Cossacks,  Chinese,  Muscovites,  French, 
Italians,  Poles,  and  Germans,  in  the  costumes  of  their 
respective  nations.  The  quarter  is  entirely  Russian, 
and  I  did  not  find  in  the  shops  a  single  person  who 
could  speak  any  language  but  Russian.  In  one  of  them, 
where  I  was  conducted  by  the  marquis,  I  found  the  old 
mongik  to  whom  I  before  referred,  who  could  not  agree 
with  his  master  for  the  price  of  his  ransom.  The  prin- 
cipal shops  resemble  the  bazars  in  the  East,  though 
they  are  far  superior  even  to  those  in  Constantinople, 
being  built  of  stone,  and  generally  in  the  form  of  arcades. 
They  are  well  filled  with  every  description  of  Asiatic 
goods ;  and  some  of  them,  particularly  their  tea,  and  to- 
bacco, and  pipe  shops,  are  models  of  propriety  and 
cleanliness.  The  fa<}ade  of  the  great  bazar  or  market 
is  very  imposing,  resting  the  whole  length  on  Corin- 
thian columns.  It  fronts  on  a  noble  square,  bounded  on 
the  opposite  side  by  the  white  walls  of  the  Kremlin^ 
and  contains  six  thousand  "bargaining  shops."  The 
merchants  live  at  a  distance,  and,  on  leaving  their  shops 
at  sundown,  each  of  them  winds  a  piece  of  cord  round 
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the  padlock  of  his  door,  and  seals  it  with  soft  wax ;.  a 
seal  being  with  the  Russians  more  sacred  than  a  lock. 
In  another  section  of  the  Kitaigorod  is  the  finest  part 
of  the  city,  containing  the  hotels  and  residences  of  the 
nobles,  many  of  which  are  truly  magnificent.  The  hotel 
at  which  I  put  up  would  in  Italy  be  called  a  palace. 
As  we  moved  slowly  along  the  street  by  the  Pont  des 
Mareschaux,  we  discoursed  of  the  terrible  inroads  at 
this  moment  making  by  the  French  in  the  capital  of  the 
north,  almost  every  shop  having  an  inviting  sign  of 
nouveautes  from  Paris.  Foiled  in  their  attempt  with 
the  bayonet,  they  are  now  advancing  with  apparently 
more  feeble  but  far  more  insidious  and  fatal  weapons ; 
and  the  rugged  Russian,  whom  French  arms  could  not 
conquer,  bows  to  the  supremacy  of  the  French  modistes 
and  artistes,  and  quietly  wears  the  livery  of  the  great 
mistress  of  fashion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Drosky.— Salle  des  Nobles.— Russian  Gaming.-— Oastronomy.—P*- 
droski.— A  Sunday  in  Moscow.— A  Gipsy  Belle.— Tea  drinking.— The 
Emperor's  Garden.— Retrospective. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  mounted  a  drosky  and  rode 
to  a  celebrated  garden  or  springs,  furnished  with  every 
description  of  mineral  water.  I  have  several  times 
spoken  of  the  drosky.  This  may  be  called  the  Russian 
national  vehicle,  for  it  is  found  all  over  Russia,  and  no- 
where else  that  I  know  of,  except  at  Warsaw,  where  it 
was  introduced  by  its  Russian  conc^uer^t^u    \x  Ssk  xstw 
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four  wheels,  with  a  long  cushioned  seat  running  length* 
wise,  on  which  the  rider  sits  astride  as  on  horseback, 
and  so  low  that  he  can  mount  from  the  street.  It  is 
drawn  by  two  horses ;  one  in  shafts,  with  a  high  arched 
bow  over  the  neck  called  the  douga,  and  the  other,  called 
**le  furieux,"  in  traces  alongside,  this  last  being  trained 
to  curb  his  neck  and  canter  while  the  shaft-horse  trots. 
The  seat  is  long  enough  for  two  besides  the  driver,  the 
riders  sitting  with  their  feet  on  different  sides ;  or  some- 
times there  is  a  cross-seat  behind,  on  which  the  riders 
■it,  with  their  faces  to  the  horses,  and  the  drosky  boy, 
always  dressed  in  a  long  surtout,  with  a  bell-crowned 
hat  turned  up  at  the  sides,  sits  on  the  end.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  springs.  The  waters  are  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  medical  men,  who  have  the  chymical 
analysis  of  all  the  principal  mineral  waters  known,  and 
manufacture  them  to  order.  As  is  universally  the  case 
in  Russia,  where  there  is  any  attempt  at  style,  the  es- 
tablishment is  upon  a  magnificent  scale.  The  building 
contains  a  room  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
with  a  clean  and  highly-polished  floor,  large  looking- 
glasses,  elegant  sofas^  and  mahogany  chairs  and  tables. 
The  windows  open  upon  a  balcony  extending  along 
the  whole  front,  which  is  furnished  with  tables  and  rus- 
tic chairs,  and  opens  upon  a  large  garden  ornamented 
with  gravel-walks,  trees,  and  the  most  rare  and  valuable 
plants  and  ^lowers,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  full  bloom. 
Every  morning,  from  sunrise  till  noon,  crowds  of  people, 
and  particularly  the  nobilitvand  higher  classes,  frequent 
this  establishment,  and  that  morning  there  was  a  larger 
collection  than  usual.  Russian  hospitality  is  conspic- 
uous at  a  place  like  this.  A  stranger,  instead  of  being 
avoided, is  sought  out.;  and  after  one  or  two  promenades 
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I  was  accosted  by  more  than  one  gentleman,  ready  to 
show  me  every  civility.  In  the  long  room  and  on  the 
balconies,  scattered  about  at  the  different  tables,  I  saw 
the  gourmand  who  had  distended  his  stomach  almost 
to  bursting,  and  near  him  the  gaunt  and  bilious  dyspep- 
tic, drinking  their  favourite  waters;  the  dashing  officer 
and  the  blooming  girl,  the  lover  and  coquette,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  style  and  fashion  of  Moscow,  their  eyes 
occasionally  turning  to  the  long  mirrors,  and  then  singly^ 
in  pairs  and  in  groups,  strolling  gently  through  the  gar- 
dens, enjoying  the  music  that  was  poured  forth  from 
hidden  arbours. 

Returning  through  a  street  not  far  from  my  hotel,  I 
saw  a  line  of  carriages,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  pass- 
ing under  a  light  arcade,  which  formed  the  entrance  to 
a  large  building.  I  joined  the  throng,  and  was  put  back 
by  the  doorkeeper  because  I  was  not  in  a  dresscoat. 
I  ran  to  my  hotel  and  changed  my  frockcoat,  but  now  I 
had  no  biglietto  of  entrance.  A  few  rubles  obviated  this 
difficulty  and  admitted  me  to  the  Salle  des  NobleSy  a 
magnificent  apartment  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  ca- 
pable of  containing  more  than  three  thousand  persons, 
and  said  to  be  the  finest  ballroom  in  Europe.  It  belongs 
to  a  club  of  the  nobility,  and  none  are  admitted  as  mem- 
bers but  nobles.  All  games  of  hazard  are  forbidden ; 
but,  nevertheless,  all  games  of  hazard  are  played.  In- 
deed, among  the  "  on  dits"  which  a  traveller  picks  up, 
gambling  is  said  to  be  the  great  vice  of  Russia.  Young 
men  who  have  not  two  rubles  to  rub  together  will  bet 
thousands ;  and,  when  all  other  resources  fail,  the  dis- 
honourable will  cheat,  but  the  delicate-minded  will  kill 
themselves.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  young  man  to 
say  at  the  cardtable  over  night, ''  I  must  shoot  myself 
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to-morrow ;"  and  he  is  as  good  as  his  word.  The  Salle 
was  open  for  a  few  dayft,  as  a  sort  of  fair,  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  specimens  of  Russian  manufacture ;  and,  be- 
sides tables,  workboxes,  &c.,  there  were  some  of  the 
finest  living  specimens  of  genuine  Russian  men  and 
women  that  I  had  yet  seen,  though  not  to  be  compared, 
fis  a  Russian  officer  said,  to  whom  I  made  the  remark, 
with  the  exhibition  of  the  same  specimens  in  the  waltz 
and  mazourka,  when  the  Salle  was  lighted  up  and  dec- 
orated for  a  ball. 

I  returned  to  my  hotel,  where  I  found  my  old  firiend 
ihe  marquis  waiting,  according  to  appointment,  to  dine 
with  me.  He  would  have  accompanied  me  every- 
where, but  I  saw  that  he  suffered  from  the  exertion, 
und  would  not  allow  it.  Meeting  with  me  had  struck 
a  chord  that  had  not  been  touched  for  years,  and  he 
was  never  tired  of  talking  of  his  friends  in  America. 
Every  morning  he  breakfasted  in  my  room,  and  we 
jdined  together  every  day.  We  went  to  the  restaurant 
where  I  had  supped  with  my  friend  of  the  theatre. 
The  saloon  was  crowded,  and  at  a  table  next  us  sat  a 
seigneur,  who  was  dining  upon  a  delicacy  that  will  sur- 
prise the  reader,  viz.,  one  of  his  own  female  slaves,  a 
very  pretty  girl,  whom  he  had  hired  to  the  keeper  of  the 
restaurant  for  her  maintenance  and  a  dinner  a  volonte 
per  annum  for  himself.  This  was  the  second  time  he 
had  dined  on  her  account,  and  she  was  then  waiting 
upon  him ;  a  pretty,  modest,  delicate-looking  girl,  and 
^he  old  noble  seemed  never  to  know  when  he  had 
pnough  of  her.  We  left  him  gloating  over  still  untast- 
ed  dishes,  and  apparently  mourning  that  human  ability 
Qould  hold  out  no  longer.  In  going  out  my  old  friend, 
in  homely  but  pithy  phrase,  said  the  only  difference  be- 
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tween  a  Russian  seigneur  and  a  Russian  serf  is,  thai 
the  one  wears  his  shirt  inside  his  trousers  and  the  othei 
outside ;  but  my  friend  spoke  with  the  prejudices  of  A 
soldier  of  France  aggravated  by  more  than  twenty  years 
of  exile.  So  far  as  my  observation  extended,  the  higher 
classes  are  rather  extraordinary  for  taknt  and  acquire- 
ments. Their  government  is  unfortunate  for  the  de- 
velopment and  exercise  of  abilities.  They  have  none 
of  the  learned  profession ;  merchandize  is  disgraceful^ 
and  the  army  ii  the  only  field.  With  an  ardent  love 
of  country  and  an  ambition  to  distinguish  himselfi^  every 
nobleman  becomes  a  soldier,  and  there  is  hardly  aa  old 
or  middle-aged  individual  of  this  class  who  was  not  in- 
arms to  repel  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  and  hardly  a 
young  man  who  did  not  serve  lately  in  a  less  nobl& 
cause,  the  campaign  in  Poland.  The  consequence  of 
service  in  the  army  seems  to  have  been  generaHy  8 
passion  for  display  and  expensive  living,  which  sent 
them  back  to  their  estates,  after  their  terms  of  service 
expired,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  Unable  to  come 
often  to  the  cities,  and  obliged  to  live  at  their  chateaux, 
deprived  of  all  society,  surrounded  only  by  slaves,  and. 
feeling  the  want  of  the  excitement  incident  to  a  military 
life,  many  of  them  become  great  gourmands,  or  rather, 
as  my  French  friend  said,  gtuttons.  They  do  not  eat, 
said  he,  they  swallow ;  and  the  manner  ift  wkJch,  with 
the  true  spirit  of  a  Frenchman  who  still  remembered 
the  cuisine  of  the  Palais  Royal,  he  commented  upon, 
their  eating  entremets,  hors  d'oeuvres,  rotis,  and  des- 
serts all  pellmell,  would  have  formed  a  proper  episode 
to  Major  Hamilton's  chapter  upon  Americans  eating 
eggs  out  of  wineglasses.  The  old  marquis,  although 
he  retained  all  his  French  prejudices  against  the  Rus- 
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sians,  and  always  asserted,  as  the  Russians  themselyei 
admit,  that,  but  for  the  early  setting  in  of  winter.  Napo- 
leon would  have  conquered  Russia,  allowed  them  the 
virtue  of  unbounded  hospitality,  and  enumerated  serenl 
principal  families  at  whose  tables  be  could  at  any  time 
take  a  seat  without  any  express  invitation,  and  with 
whom  he  was  always  sure  of  being  a  welcome  guest; 
and  he  mentioned  the  case  of  a  compatriot  who  for 
years  had  a  place  regularly  reserved  for  him  at  the  ta« 
ble  of  a  seigneur,  which  he  took  whenever  he  pleased 
without  any  questions  being  asked,  until,  having  stayed 
away  longer  than  ustfal,  the  seigneur  sent  to  inquire  for 
him,  and  learned  that  he  was  dead. 

But  to  return.  Toward  evening  I  parted  with  the 
marquis,  mounted  a  drosky,  and  rode  to  the  country 
theatre  at  Pedroski.  Pedroski  is  a  place  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  Russian,  having  been  the  favourite  res- 
idence  of  Peter  the  Great»  to  whom  Russia  owes  its 
existence  among  civilized  nations.  It  is  about  three 
versts  from  the  barrier,  on  the  St.  Petersburgh  road. 
The  St.  Petersburgh  Gate  is  a  very  imposing  piece  of 
architecture.  Six  spirited  horses  rest  lightly  upon  the 
top,  like  the  brazen  horses  at  St.  Mark's  in  Venice.  A 
wide  road,  divided  into  avenues  for  carriages  and  pedes- 
trians, gravelled  and  lined  with  trees,  leads  from  the 
gate.  The  chateau  is  an  old  and  singular,  but  interest- 
ing building  of  red  brick,  with  a  green  dome  and  white 
cornices,  and  enclosed  by  a  circular  wall  flanked  with 
turrets.  In  the  plain  in  front  two  regiments  of  Cossack 
cavalry  were  going  through  their  exercises.  The  grounds 
around  the  chateau  are  very  extensive,  handsomely  laid 
out  for  carriages  and  promenades,  public  and  retired,  to 
suit  every  taste.    The  principal  promenade  is  about  a 
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mile  in  length,  through  a  forest  of  majestic  old  trees. 
On  each  side  is  a  handsome  footpath  of  continual  shade ; 
and  sometimes  almost  completely  hidden  by  the  Iuxuri« 
ant  foliage  are  beautiful  little  summer-houses,  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  all  kinds  of  refreshments. 

The  theatre  is  at  a  little  distance  from  the  extreme 
end  of  the  great  promenade,  a  plain  and  unpretending 
building;  and  this  and  the  grand  operahouse  are  the 
only  theatres  I  have  seen  built  like  ours,  merely  with 
continued  rows  of  seats,  and  not  partitioned  off  into  pri* 
vate  boxes.  The  opera  was  some  little  Russian  piece, 
and  was  followed  by  the  grand  ballet,  the  Revolt  of  the 
Seraglio.  He  who  goes  to  Russia  expecting  to  see  a 
people  just  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  will 
often  be  astonished  to  find  himself  suddenly  in  a  scene 
of  Parisian  elegance  and  refinement ;  and  in  no  place 
will  he  feel  this  wonder  more  than  in  an  operahouse  at 
Moscow.  The  house  was  rather  full,  and  contained 
more  of  the  Russian  nobility  than  I  had  yet  seen  at  any 
one  time.  They  were  well  dressed,  adorned  with  stars 
and  ribands,  and,  as  a  class  of  men,  the  ''  biggest  in  the 
round"  I  ever  saw.  Orders  and  titles  of  nobility,  by- 
the-way,  are  given  with  a  liberality  which  makes  them 
of  no  value ;  and  all  over  Russia  princes  are  as  plenty 
as  pi^pockets  in  London. 

The  seigneurs  of  Russia  have  jumped  over  all  inter- 
mediate grades  of  civilization,  and  plunged  at  once  into 
the  luxuries  of  metropolitan  life.  The  ballet  was,  of 
course,  inferior  to  that  of  Paris  or  London,  but  it  is 
speaking  in  no  mean  praise  of  it  to  say  that  at  this  coun- 
try theatre  it  might  be  made  a  subject  of  comparison. 
The  dancers  were  the  prettiest,  the  most  interesting, 
imd,  what  I  was  particularly  struck  with,  the  mQ«t 
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modest  looking  I  ever  saw  on  the  sta^e.  It  was  mel- 
ancholy to  look  at  those  beautiful  girls,  who,  amid  the 
glare  and  glitter  of  the  st^e,  and  in  the  graceful  move- 
ments of  the  dance,  were  perfectly  captivating  and  en- 
trancing, and  who,  in  the  shades  of  domestic  life,  might 
fill  the  measure  of  man's  happiness  on  earth,  and  know 
them  to  be  slaves.  The  whole  troop  belongs  to  the 
emperor.  They  areselected  when  young  with  reference 
to  their  beauty  and  talents,  and  are  brought  up  with 
great  care  and  expense  for  the  stage.  With  light  fairy 
figures,  seeming  rather  spirits  than  corporeal  substances, 
and  trained  to  inspire  admiration  and  love,  they  can 
never  give  way  to  these  feelings  themselves,  for  their 
aflfections  and  marriages  are  regulated  entirely  by  the 
manager's  convenience.  What  though  they  are  taken 
from  the  very  poorest  class  of  life,  leaving  their  parents, 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  the  tenants  of  miserable  cab- 
ins, oppressed  and  vilified,  and  cold  and  hungry,  while 
they  are  rolling  in  luxuries.  A  chain  does  not  gall  the 
less  because  it  is  gilded.  Raised  from  the  lot  to  which 
they  w^ere  born,  taught  ideas  they  would  never  have 
known,  they  but  feel  more  sensibly  the  weight  of  their 
bonds;  and  the  veriest  sylph,  whose  graceful  move- 
ments have  brought  down  the  loudest  thunders  of  ap- 
plause, and  whose  little  heart  flutters  with  the  admi- 
ration she  has  excited,  would  probably  give  all  her 
shortlived  triumph  for  the  privilege  of  bestowing  that 
little  flutterer  where  it  would  be  loved  and  cherished. 
There  was  one  among  them  whom  I  long  remembered. 
I  followed  her  with  my  eyes  till  the  curtain  fell  and  left 
a  blank  around  me.  I  saw  her  go  out,  and  afterward 
she  passed  me  in  one  of  a  long  train  of  dark  blue  ,car- 
riages  belonging  to  the  direction,  in  which  they  are  car- 
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ned  about  like  merchandise  from  theatre  to  theatre ; 
but,  like  many  other  bright  visions  that  broke  upon  me 
for  a  moment,  I  never  saw  her  again. 

At  about  eleven  I  left  the  steps  of  the  theatre  to  re- 
turn home.  It  was  a  most  magnificent  night,  or,  rather, 
it  is  almost  profanation  to  call  it  by  so  black  a  name, 
for  in  that  bright  northern  climate  the  day  seemed  to 
linger,  unwilling  to  give  place  before  the  shades  of  night. 
I  strolled  on  alone,  wrapped  in  lonely  but  not  melan- 
choly meditations  ;  the  carriages  rolled  rapidly  by  me, 
and  I  was  almost  the  last  of  the  throng  that  entered  the 
gate  of  Moscow. 

A  Sunday  at  Moscow.  To  one  who  had  for  a  long 
time  been  a  stranger  to  the  sound  of  the  church-going 
bell,  few  things  could  be  more  interesting  than  a  Sunday 
at  Moscow.  Any  one  who  has  rambled  along  the  Mar- 
itime Alps,  and  has  heard  from  some  lofty  eminence 
the  convent  bell  ringing  for  matins,  vespers,  and  mid- 
night prayers,  will  long  remember  the  not  unpleasing 
sounds.  To  me  there  is  always  something  touching  in 
the  sound  of  the  church  bell ;  in  itself  pleasing  by  its 
effect  upon  the  sense,  but  far  more  so  in  its  associations. 
And  these  feelings  were  exceedingly  fresh  when  I  awoke 
on  Sunday  in  the  holy  city  of  Moscow.  In  Greece  and 
Turkey  there  are  no  bells ;  in  Russia  they  are  almost 
innumerable,  but  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  happened 
to  pass  the  Sabbath  in  a  city.  I  lay  and  listened,  al- 
most fearing  to  move  lest  I  should  lose  the  sounds; 
thoughts  of  home  came  over  me  ;  of  the  day  of  rest,  of 
the  gathering  for  church,  and  the  greeting  of  friends  at 
the  church  door.  But  he  who  has  never  heard  the 
ringing  of  bells  at  Moscow  does  not  know  its  music. 
Imagine  a  city  containing  more  than  six  hundred  chvitck- 
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es  and  innumerable  convents,  all  with  bells,  and  these 
all  sounding  together,  from  the  sharp,  quick  hammer- 
note,  to  the  loudest,  deepest  peals  that  ever  broke  and 
lingered  on  the  ear,  struck  at  long  intervals,  and  swell- 
ing on  the  air  as  if  unwilling  to  die  away.  I  rose  and 
threw  open  my  window,  dressed  myself,  and  after 
breakfast,  joining  the  throng  called  to  their  respective 
churches  by  their  well-known  bells,  I  went  to  what  is 
called  the  English  chapel,  where,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  months,  I  joined  in  a  regular  church  service,  and 
listened  to  an  orthodox  sermon.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
so  large  a  congregation,  though  I  remarked  among  them 
many  English  governesses  with  children,  the  English 
language  being  at  that  moment  the  rage  among  the 
Russians,  and  multitudes  of  cast-off  chambermaids  be- 
ing employed  to  teach  the  rising  Russian  nobility  the 
beauties  of  the  English  tongue. 

All  over  the  Continent  Sunday  is  the  great  day  for  ob- 
serving national  manners  and  customs.  I  dined  at  an 
early  hour  with  my  friend  the  marquis,  and,  under  his 
escort,  mounting  a  drosky,  rode  to  a  great  promenade 
of  the  people  called  VAlUe  des  Peuples.  It  lied  outside 
the  barrier,  and  beyond  the  state  prisons,  where  the 
exiles  for  Siberia  are  confined,  on  the  land  of  Count 
Schremetow,  the  richest  nobleman  in  Russia,  having 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  slaves  on  his  estate ; 
the  chateau  is  about  eight  versts  from  the  city,  and  a 
noble  road  through  his  own  land  leads  from  the  barrier 
to  his  door. 

This  promenade  is  the  great  rendezvous  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  is,  of  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  Mos- 
cow. The  promenade  is  simply  a  large  piece  of  ground 
ornamented  with  noble  trees,  and  provided  with  every- 
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thing  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  national 
amusements,  among  which  the  Russian  mountain  is  the 
favourite ;  and  refreshments  were  distributed  in  great 
abundance.  Soldiers  were  stationed  at  different  points 
to  preserve  order,  and  the  people  seemed  all  cheerful 
and  happy ;  but  the  life  and  soul  of  the  place  were  the 
Bohemian  or  gipsy  girls.  Wherever  they  moved,  a 
crowd  gathered  round  them.  They  were  the  first  I 
had  seen  of  this  extraordinary  people,  coming' no  one 
knows  whence,  and  living  no  one  knows  how;  wander- 
ers from  their  birth,  and  with  a  history  enveloped  in 
doubt.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  dark  com- 
plexion and  piercing  coal  black  eyes  of  the  gipsy  wo- 
men. The  men  where  nowhere  to  be  seen,  nor  were 
there  any  old  women  with  them;  and  these  young 
girls,  well  dressed,  though,  in  general,  with  nothing 
peculiar  in  their  costume,  moved  about  in  parties  of 
five  or  six,  singing,  playing,  and  dancing  to  admiring 
crowds.  One  of  them,  with  a  red  silk  cloak  trimmed 
with  gold,  and  a  gold  band  round  her  hair,  struck  me  as 
the  veiy  beau  ideal  of  a  gipsy  queen.  Recognising 
me  as  a  stranger,  she  stopped  just  in  front  of  me,  struck 
her  castanets  and  danced,  at  the  same  time  directing  the 
movements  of  her  companions,  who  formed  a  circle 
around  me.  There  was  a  beauty  in  her  face,  com- 
bined with  intelligence  and  spirit,  that  riveted  my  at- 
tention, and  when  she  spoke  her  eyes  seemed  to  read  me 
through.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  but  in 
all  my  wanderings  I  never  regretted  so  much  my  igno- 
rance of  the  language  as  when  it  denied  me  the  pleasure 
of  conversing  with  that  gipsy  girl.  I  would  fain  have 
known  whether  her  soul  did  not  soar  above  the  scene 
and  the  employment  in  which  I  foimd  her;   whether 
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sho  was  not  formed  for  better  things  than  to  display 
her  beautiful  person  before  crowds  of  boors ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  that  the  character  of  my  queen  was  not 
above  reproach ;  and,  as  I  had  nothing  but  my  charac- 
ter to  stand  upon  in  Moscow,  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  observation  which  her  attention  fixed  upon  me. 
Leaving  my  swarthy  princess  with  this  melancholy 
reflection,  and  leaving  the  scene  of  humbler  enjoyment, 
I  mounted  a  drosky,  and,  depositing  my  old  friend  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  in  half  an  hour  was  in  another 
world,  in  the  great  promenade  of  Pedroski,  the  gather- 
ing-place  of  the  nobility,  where  all  the  rank  and  fashion 
of  Moscow  were  vying  with  each  other  in  style  and 
magnificence.  The  extensive  grounds  around  the  old 
chateau  are  handsomely  disposed  and  ornamented  with 
trees,  but  the  great  carriage  promenade  is  equal  to  any* 
thing  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a  straight  road,  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  through  a  thick  forest  of  noble  trees.  For 
two  hours  before  dark  all  the  equipages  in  Moscow  pa* 
raded  up  and  down  this  promenade.  These  equipages 
were  striking  and  showy  without  being  handsome,  and 
the  Russian  manner  of  driving  four  horses  makes  a  very 
dashing  appearance,  the  leaders  being  harnessed  with 
long  traces,  perhaps  twenty  feet  from  the  wheel  horses, 
and  guided  by  a  lad  riding  the  near  leader,  the  coachman 
sitting  as  if  nailed  to  the  box,  and  merely  holding  the 
reins.  All  the  rules  of  good  taste,  as  understood  in  the 
capitals  of  Southern  Europe,  were  set  at  defiance ;  and 
many  a  seigneur,  who  thought  he  was  doing  the  thing 
in  the  very  best  style,  had  no  idea  how  much  his  turn- 
out would  have  shocked  an  English  whip.  But  all  this 
extravagance,  in  my  eyes,  added  much  to  the  effect  of 
the  scene ;  and  the  star-spangled  Muscovite  who  dashed 
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up  and  down  the  promenade  on  horseback,  with  two 
Calmuc  Tartars  at  his  heels,  attracted  more  of  my  at< 
tention  than  the  plain  gentleman  who  paced  aloifg  with 
his  English  jockey  and  quiet  elegance  of  equipment. 
The  stars  and  decorations  of  the  seigneurs  set  them  off 
to  great  advantage ;  and  scores  of  officers,  with  their 
showy  uniforms,  added  brilliancy  to  the  scene,  while  the 
footmen  made  as  good  an  appearance  as  their  masters. 

On  either  side  of  the  grand  promenade  is  a  walk  for 
foot  passengers,  and  behind  this,  almost  hidden  from 
view  by  the  thick  shade  of  trees,,  are  little  cottages, 
arbours,  and  tents,  furnished  with  ices  and  all  kinds  of 
refreshments  suited  to  the  season.  I  should  have  men- 
tioned long  since  that  tea,  the  very  pabulum  of  all  do- 
mestic virtues,  is  the  Russian's  favourite  beverage. 
They  say  that  they  have  better  tea  than  can  be  obtained 
in  Europe,  which  they  ascribe  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  brought  by  caravans  over  land,  and  saved  the  ex- 
posure of  a  sea  voyage.  Whether  this  be  the  cause 
or  not,  if  I  am  any  judge  they  are  right  as  to  the  supe- 
riority of  their  article ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  stri- 
king features  in  the  animating  scene  at  Pedroski  to  see 
family  groups  distributed  about,  all  over  the  grounds, 
under  the  shade  of  noble  trees,  with  their  large  brass 
urn  hissing  before  them,  and  taking  their  tea  under  the 
passing  gaze  of  thousands  of  people  with  as  much  un- 
concern as  if  by  their  own  firesides. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  the  thronged  promenade,  I 
turned  into  a  thick  forest  and  entered  the  old  chateau  of 
the  great  Peter.  There  all  was  solitude ;  the  footman 
and  I  had  the  palace  to  ourselves.  I  followed  him 
through  the  whole  range  of  apartments,  in  which  there 
was  an  appearance  of  staid  respectability  that  quite  ^ob. 
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my  heart,  neither  of  them  being  any  better  furnished 
than  one  of  our  old  fashioned  country  houses.  The  pomp 
and  show  that  I  saw  glittering  through  the  openings  in 
the  trees  were  unknown  in  the  days  of  the  good  old 
Peter  ;  the  chateau  was  silent  and  deserted ;  the  hand 
that  built  it  was  stiff  and  cold,  and  the  heart  that  loved 
it  had  ceased  to  beat ;  old  Peter  was  in  his  grave,  and 
his  descendants  loved  better  their  splendid  palaces  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva. 

When  Moscow  was  burning,  Napoleon  fled  to  this 
chateau  for  refuge.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the 
chamber  where,  by  the  blaze  of  the  burning  city,  he 
dictated  his  despatches  for  the  capital  of  France; 
gave  the  attendant  a  ruble,  and  again  mixed  with  the 
throng,  with  whom  I  rambled  up  and  down  the  princi- 
pal promenade,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  was  at  my  hotel. 
I  ought  not  to  forget  the  Russian  ladies ;  but,  after  the 
gay  scene  at  Pedroski,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  them 
if  I  say  that,  in  my  quiet  walk  home,  the  dark-eyed 
gipsy  girl  was  uppermost  in  my  thoughts. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  ask  if  such  is  indeed  what 
the  traveller  finds  in  Russia ;  "  Where  are  the  eter- 
nal snows  that  cover  the  steppes  and  the  immense 
wastes  of  that  Northern  empire  ?  that  chill  the  sources 
of  enjoyment,  and  congeal  the  very  fountains  of  life  1" 
I  answer,  they  have  but  just  passed  by,  and  they  will 
soon  come  again;  the. present  is  the  season  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  the  Russians  know  it  to  be  brief  and  fleeting, 
and,  like  butterflies,  unfold  themselves  to  the  sun  and 
flutter  among  the  flowers. 

Like  them,  I  made  the  most  of  it  at  Moscow.  Mount- 
ed in  a  drosky,  I  hurried  from  church  to  church,  from 
convent  to  convent,  and  from  quarter  to  quarter.    But 
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although  It  is  the  duty  of  a  traveller  to  see  everything 
that  is  to  be  seen,  and  although  there  is  a  kind  of  ex- 
citement in  hurrying  from  place  to  place,  which  he  is 
apt  to  mistake  for  pleasure,  it  is  not  in  this  that  his 
real  enjoyment  is  found.  His  true  pleasure  is  in  turn- 
ing quietly  to  those  things  which  are  interesting  to  the 
imagination  as  well  as  to  the  eyes,  and  so  I  found  my- 
self often  turning  from  the  churches  and  palaces,  speci- 
mens of  architecture  and  art,  to  the  sainted  walls  of  the 
Kremlin.  Here  were  the  first  and  last  of  my  visits ; 
and  whenever  I  sauntered  forth  without  any  specific  ob- 
ject,  perhaps  to  the  ne;»lcct  of  many  other  places  I 
ought  to  have  seen,  mj  footsteps  involuntarily  turned 
thitherward. 

Outside  and  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  and 
running  almost  the  whole  extent  of  its  circumference, 
are  boulevards  and  a  public  garden,  called  the  Emper- 
or's, made  within  a  few  years,  and  the  handsomest  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Moscow ;  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  may 
add  anywhere  else.  I  have  compared  it  in  my  mind 
to  the  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  and  Tuileries,  and 
in  many  respects  hold  it  to  be  more  beautiful.  It  is 
more  agreeably  irregular  and  undulating  in  its  surface, 
and  has  a  more  rural  aspect,  and  the  groves  and  plants 
are  better  arranged,  although  it  has  not  the  statues, 
lakes,  and  fountains  of  the  pride  of  Paris.  I  loved  to 
stroll  through  this  garden,  having  on  one  side  of  me  the 
magnificent  buildings  of  the  great  Russian  princes, 
seigneurs,  and  merchants,  among  the  finest  and  most 
conspicuous  of  which  is  the  former  residence  of  the 
unhappy  Queen  of  Georgia ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
visible  through  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  white  walls 
of  the  Kremlin,  and,  towering  above  them^  the  dom^^ 
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of  the  palaces  and  churches  within,  and  the  lofty  tower 
of  Ivan  Veliki.  Thence  I  loved  to  stroll  to  the  Holy 
Gate  of  the  Kremlin.  It  is  a  vaulted  portal,  and  over 
the  entrance  is  a  picture,  with  a  lamp  constantly  burn- 
ing; and  a  sentinel  is  always  posted  at  the  gate.  I 
loved  to  stand  by  it  and  see  the  haughty  seigneurs  and 
the  degraded  serf  alike  humble  themselves  on  crossing 
the  sacred  threshold,  and  then,  with  my  hat  in  my  hand, 
follow  the  footsteps  of  the  venerating  Russian.  Once 
I  attempted  to  brave  the  interdict,  and  go  in  with 
my  head  covered ;  but  the  soldier  at  the  gate  stopped 
me,  and  forbade  my  violating  the  sacred  prohibition. 
Within  the  walls  I  wandered  about,  without  any  defi- 
nite object,  sometimes  entering  the  great  church  and 
beholding  for  a  moment  the  prostrate  Russian  praying 
before  the  image  of  some  saint,  or  descending  to  take 
another  look  at  the  great  bell,  or  at  other  times  mount- 
ing the  tower  and  gazing  at  the  beautiful  panorama  of 
the  city. 

On  the  last  day  of  my  stay  in  Moscow  a  great  crowd 
drew  me  to  the  door  of  the  church,  where  some  fete 
was  in  course  of  celebration,  in  honour  of  the  birth, 
marriage,  or  some  other  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
emperor  or  empress.  The  archbishop,  a  venerable- 
looking  old  man,  was  officiating,  and  when  he  came 
out  a  double  line  of  men,  women,  and  children  was 
drawn  up  from  the  door  of  the  church  to  his  carriage, 
all  pressing  forward  and  struggling  to  kiss  his  hands. 
The  crowd  dispersed,  and  I  strolled  once  more  through 
the  repository  of  heirlooms,  and  imperial  reliques  and 
trophies ;  but,  passing  by  the  crowns  loaded  with  jew- 
els, the  canopies  and  thrones  adorned  with  velvet  and 
gold,  I  paused  before  the  throne  of  unhappy  Poland ! 
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I  have  seen  great  cities  desolate  and  in  ruins,  magnifi- 
cent temples  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  African  desert^ 
and  places  once  teeming  with  fertility  now  lying  waste 
and  silent ;  but  no  monument  of  fallen  greatness  ever 
aflfected  me  more  than  this.  It  was  covered  with  blue 
velvet  and  studded  with  golden  stars.  It  had  been  the 
seat  of  Casimir,  and  Sobieski,  and  Stanislaus  Augustus. 
Brave  men  had  gathered  round  it  and  sworn  to  defend 
it,  and  died  in  redeeming  their  pledge.  Their  oaths  are 
registered  in  heaven,  their  bodies  rest  in  bloody  graves ; 
Poland  is  blotted  from  the  list  of  nations,  and  her  throne, 
unspotted  with  dishonour,  brilliant  as  the  stars  which 
glitter  on  its  surface,  is  exhibited  as  a  Russian  trophy, 
before  which  the  stoutest  manhood  need  not  blush  to 
drop  a  tear. 

Toward  evening  I  returned  to  my  favourite  place, 
the  porch  of  the  palace  of  the  Czars.  I  seated  myself 
on  the  step,  took  out  my  tablets,  and  commenced  a  letter 
to  my  friends  at  home.  What  should  I  write  ?  Above 
me  was  the  lofty  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki ;  below,  a  solitary 
soldier,  in  his  gray  overcoat,  was  retiring  to  a  sentry-box 
to  avoid  a  drizzling  rain.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
me,  and  I  closed  my  book.  I  am  not  given  to  musing, 
but  I  could  not  help  it.  Here  was  the  theatre  of  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  After  sixty  battles  and  a  march  of  more  than 
two  thousand  miles,  the  grand  army  of  Napoleon  entered 
Moscow,  and  found  no  smoke  issuing  from  a  single 
chimney,  nor  a  Muscovite  even  to  gaze  upon  them  from 
the  battlements  or  walls.  Moscow  was  deserted,  hei 
magnificent  palaces  forsaken  by  their  owners,  her  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  vanished  as  if  they  had 
never  been.     Silent  and  amazed,  the  grand  army  filed 
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through  its  desolate  streets.  Approaching  the  Eiem* 
lin,  a  few  miserable,  ferocious,  and  intoxicated  wretches, 
left  behind  as  a  savage  token  of  the  national  hatred, 
poured  a  volley  of  musketry  from  the  battlements.  At 
midnight  the  flames  broke  out  in  the  city ;  NapoleoD, 
driven  from  his  quarters  in  the  suburbs,  hurried  to  the 
Kremlin,  ascended  the  steps,  and  entered  the  door  at 
which  I  sat.  For  two  days  the  French  soldiers  laboured 
to  repress  the  fierce  attempts  to  bum  the  city.  Russian 
police-officers  were  seen  stirring  up  the  fire  whh  tarred 
lances ;  hideous-looking  men  and  women,  covered  with 
rags,  were  wandering  like  demons  amid  the  flames, 
armed  with  torches,  and  striving  to  spread  the  confla- 
gration. At  midnight  again  the  whole  city  was  in  a 
blaze ;  and  while  the  roof  of  the  Kremlin  was  on  fire, 
and  the  panes  of  the  window  against  which  he  leaned 
were  burning  to  the  touch.  Napoleon  watched  the  course 
of  the  flames  and  exclaimed,  ''What  a  tremendous 
spectacle  !  These  are  Scythians  indeed."  Amid  vol- 
umes of  smoke  and  fire,  his  eyes  blinded  by  the  intense 
heat,  and  his  hands  burned  in  shielding  his  face  from 
its  fury,  and  traversing  streets  arched  with  fire,  he  es* 
caped  from  the  burning  city. 

Russia  is  not  classic  ground.  It  does  not  stand  before 
us  covered  with  the  shadow  of  great  men's  deeds.  A 
few  centuries  ago  it  was  overrun  by  wandering  tribes 
of  barbarians ;  but  what  is  there  in  those  lands  which 
stand  forth  on  the  pages  of  history,  crowned  with  the 
glory  of  their  ancient  deeds,  that,  for  extraordinary  da- 
ring, for  terrible  sublimity,  and  undaunted  patriotism, 
exceeds  the  burning  of  Moscow.  Neither  Marathon, 
nor  Thermopylae,  nor  the  battle  of  the  Horatii,  nor  the 
defence  of  Codes,  nor  the  devotion  of  the  Decii,  can 
equal  it ;  and  when  time  «^W\\  co^et  vivCci  '\\»  4\xa  «sd 
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qmet  glories  that  bold  and  extraordinary  deed,  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow  will  be  regarded  as  outstripping  all  that 
we  read  of  Grecian  or  Roman  patriotism,  and  the  name 
of  the  Russian  governor  (Rostopchin),  if  it  be  not  too 
tough  a  name  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  will  nev«r  be 
forgotten. 
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Getting  a  Passport — Parting  with  the  Marqai8.-r-The  Language  of  Signs.-' 
A  Loqnadoos  Thifelier.— From  Moscow  to  St  Petersburg^— Tha 
Wolga. — ^NoTogorod.*New8ki  Perspective.—An  unfortunate  Mistake. 
—Northern  Twilight 

Unable  to  remain  longer  in  Moscow,  I  prepared  for 
my  journey  for  St.  Petersburgh.  Several  diligences 
run  regidarly  between  these  two  great  cities ;  one  of 
which,  the  Velociffere,  is  superior  to  any  public  convey- 
9ace  on  Ae  Ccmtinent  of  Europe.  I  took  my  place  in 
duL^  and  two  days  beforehand  sent  my  passport  to  be 
w^.  I  sent  for  it  the  next  day,  and  it  was  not  ready.  I 
went  m]^lf,  and  could  not  get  it.  I  knew  that  nothing 
eould  be  done  at  the  Russian  ofGlces  without  paying  for 
it,,  and  was  ready  and  willing  to  do  so,  and  time  after 
UQie  I  called  the  attention  of  the  officer  to  my  passport. 
He  replied  coolly,  ^^Dans  un  instanty^  and,  turning  to 
something  else,  kept  me  waiting  two  hours ;  and  when 
at  Id[igth  he  took  it  up  and  arranged  it,  he  led  me  down 
stairs  out  of  sight  to  receive  the  expected  douceur.  He 
was  a  well-dressed  man,  with  the  large  government  but- 
ton on  his  coat,  and  rather  distingue  in  his  appearance 
and  mannersr    I  took  ihe  passport,  folded  it  u^^^xAyq^ 

Vol.  U.^H 
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it  in  my  pocket  with  a  coolness  equal  to  his  own, 
with  malicious  pleasure  put  into  his  hand  a  single  m- 
ble,  equal  to  twenty  cents  of  our  money ;  he  expected 
at  least  twenty-five  rubles,  or  about  five  dollars,  and  Jiis 
look  of  rage  and  disappointment  amply  repaid  me  for  all 
the  vexation  he  had  caused  by  his  delay.  I  bade  him 
farewell  with  a  smile  that  almost  drove  him  mad. 

Bribery  is  said  to  be  almost  universal  among  the  in- 
ferior oificers  of  government,  and  there  is  a  story  of  a 
Frenchman  in  Russia  which  illustrates  the  system. 
He  had  an  ofiice,  of  which  the  salary  was  so  small  that 
he  could  not  live  upon  it.  At  first  he  would  not  take 
bribes,  but  stern  necessity  drove  him  to  it,  and  while 
he  was  about  it  he  did  the  thing  handsomely.  Having 
overreached  the  mark,  and  been  guilty  of  being  de- 
tected, he  was  brought  before  the  proper  tribunal ;  and 
when  asked,  "  Why  did  you  take  a  bribe  ?"  his  answer 
was  original  and  conclusive,  "  I  take,  thou  takest,  he 
takes,  we  take,  you  take,  they  take !" 

I  told  the  marquis  the  story  of  my  parting  interview 
at  the  police-office,  which  he  said  was  capital,  but  star- 
tled me  by  suggesting  that,  if  there  should  happen  to  be 
any  irregularity,  I  would  have  great  trouble  in  getting  it 
rectified ;  even  this,  however,  did  not  disturb  my  imme- 
diate satisfaction,  and,  fortunately,  all  was  right. 

The  morning  of  my  departure,  before  I  was  out  of 
bed,  the  marquis  was  in  my  room.  Meeting  with  me 
had  revived  in  him  feelings  long  since  dead ;  and  at  the 
moment  of  parting  he  told  me,  what  his  pride  had  till 
that  moment  concealed,  that  his  heart  yearned  once 
more  to  his  kindred ;  and  that,  if  he  had  the  means,  old 
as  he  was,  he  would  go  to  America.  And  yet,  though 
his  frame  trembled,  and  his  voice  was  broken,  and  his 
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lamp  was  almost  burned  out,  his  spirit  was  as  high  as 
when  he  fought  the  battles  of  the  empire ;  and  he  told 
me  to  say  to  them  that  he  would  not  come  to  be  a  de- 
pendant upon  their  bounty ;  that  he  could  repay  all  they 
should  do  for  him  by  teaching  their  children.  He  gave 
me  his  last  painting,  which  he  regarded  with  the  pride 
of  an  artist,  as  a  souvenir  for  his  sister ;  but  having  no 
means  of  carrying  it  safely,  I  was  obliged  to  return  it 
to  him.  He  remained  with  me  till  the  moment  of  my 
departure,  clung  to  my  hand  after  I  had  taken  my  place 
in  the  drosky,  and  when  we  had  started  I  looked  back 
and  saw  him  still  standing  in  the  road.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  last  link  that  bound  him  to  earth  was  broken. 
He  gave  me  a  letter,  which  I  forwarded  to  his  friends  at 
home ;  his  sister  was  still  living,  and  had  not  forgotten 
her  long-lost  brother ;  she  had  not  heard  from  him  in 
twenty  years,  and  had  long  believed  him  dead.  Pecu- 
niary assistance  was  immediately  sent  to  him,  and,  un- 
happily, since  my  return  home,  intelligence  has  been 
received  that  it  arrived  only  at  the  last  moment  when 
human  aid  could  avail  him ;  in  time  to  smooth  the  pil- 
low of  death  by  the  assurance  that  his  friends  had  not 
forgotten  him.  And  perhaps,  in  his  dying  moments,  he 
remembered  me.  At  all  events,  it  is  some  satisfaction, 
amid  the  recollections  of  an  unprofitable  life,  to  think 
that,  when  his  checkered  career  was  drawing  to  its  close, 
I  had  been  the  means  of  gladdening  for  a  moment  the 
old  exile's  heart. 

I  must  not  forget  my  host,  the  quondam  exile  to  Si- 
beria. In  his  old  days  his  spirit  too  was  chafed  at  liv- 
ing under  despotism,  and,  like  the  marquis,  he  also 
hoped,  before  he  died,  to  visit  America.  I  gave  him 
my  address,  with  the  hope,  but  with  very  little  expecta- 
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tion,  of  seeing  him  again.  A  trayelling  companion  once 
remarked,  that  if  every  vagabond  to  whom  I  gave  my 
address  should  find  his  v?ay  to  America,  I  would  have 
a  precious  set  to  present  to  my  friends.  Be  it  so ;  there 
is  not  a  vagabond  among  them  whom  I  would  not  be 
glad  to  see. 

My  English  companion  and  myself  had  seen  but  little 
of  each  other  at  Moscow.  He  intended  to  remain  lon- 
ger than  I  did,  but  changed  his  mind,  and  took  a  place 
in  the  same  diligence  for  St.  Petersburgh.  This  diU- 
gence  was  the  best  I  ever  rode  in ;  and,  for  a  journey  of 
nearly  five  hundred  miles,  we  could  not  have  been  more 
comfortably  arranged.  It  started  at  the  hour  punctually, 
as  from  the  Messagere  in  Paris.  We  rolled  for  the  last 
time  through  the  streets  of  Moscow,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes passed  out  at  the  St.  Petersburgh  Gate.  Our  com- 
panions were  a  man  about  thirty-five,  a  cattle-driver, 
with  his  trousers  torn,  and  his  linen  hanging  out  osten- 
tatiously in  different  places,  and  an  old  man  about  sixty- 
five,  just  so  far  civilized  as  to  have  cut  oS  the  long 
beard  and  put  on  broadcloth  clothes.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  old  man  had  ever  been  on  a  journey  from  home ; 
everything  was  new  to  him,  and  he  seemed  puzzled  to 
know  what  to  make  of  us ;  he  could  not  comprehend 
how  we  could  look,  and  walk,  and  eat  like  Russians, 
and  not  talk  like  them.  My  place  was  directly  opposite 
his,  and,  as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  he  began  to  talk 
to  me.  I  looked  at  him  and  made  no  answer ;  he  began 
again,  and  went  on  in  an  uninterrupted  strain  for  several 
minutes,  more  and  more  surprised  that  I  did  not  answer, 
or  answered  only  in  unintelligible  sounds.  After  a  while 
he  seemed  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  turned  to  my  companion  as  to  my  keep. 
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er  for  an  explanation.  Finding  he  could  do  nothing 
there,  he  appeared  alarmed,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  could  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  matter.  When 
he  did,  however,  he  pulled  off  an  amazingly  white 
glove,  took  my  hand  and  shook  it,  pointed  to  his  head, 
shook  it,  and  touched  my  head,  then  put  his  hand  to 
his  heart,  then  to  my  heart ;  all  which  was  to  say,  that 
though  our  heads  did  not  understand  each  other,  our 
hearts  did.  But  though  he  saw  we  did  not  understand 
him,  he  did  not  on  that  account  stop  talking ;  indeed, 
he  talked  incessantly,  and  the  only  way  of  stopping  him 
was  to  look  directly  in  his  face  and  talk  back  again ; 
and  I  read  him  long  lectures,  particularly  upon  the 
snares  and  temptations  of  the  world  into  which  he  was 
about  to  plunge,  and  wound  up  with  stanzas  of  poetry 
and  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin,  all  which  the  old  man 
listened  to  without  ever  interrupting  me,  bending  his 
ear  as  if  he  expected  every  moment  to  catch  something 
he  understood ;  and  when  I  had  finished,  after  a  mo- 
ment's blank  expression  he  whipped  off  his  white  glove, 
took  my  hand,  and  touched  significantly  his  head  and 
heart.  Indeed,  a  dozen  times  a  day  he  did  this ;  and 
particularly  whenever  we  got  out,  on  resuming  our  seats, 
as  a  sort  of  renewal  of  the  compact  of  good  fellowship, 
the  glove  invariably  came  off,  and  the  significant  move- 
ment between  the  hand,  head,  and  heart  was  repeated. 
The  second  day  a  young  seigneur  named  Chickoff,  who 
spoke  French,  joined  the  diligence,  and  through  him 
we  had  full  explanations  with  the  old  Russian.  He  al- 
ways called  me  the  American  graff  or  noble,  and  said 
that,  after  being  presented  to  the  emperor,  I  should  go 
down  with  him  into  the  country. 

H2 
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My  worthy  comrade  appeared  at  first  to  be  not  a  little 
bored  by  the  old  man's  garrulous  humour ;  but  at  length, 
seized  by  a  sudden  whim,  began,  as  he  said,  to  teach  him 
English.  But  such  English !  He  taught  him,  after  a 
fashion  peculiarly  his  own,  the  manner  of  addressing  a 
lady  and  gentleman  in  English ;  and  very  soon,  with  the 
remarkable  facility  of  the  Russians  in  acquiring  lan- 
guages, the  old  man,  utterly  unconscious  of  their  mean- 
ing, repeated  the  words  with  extraordinary  distinctness ; 
and  regularly,  when  he  took  his  place  in  the  diligence, 
he  accompanied  the  significant  movements  of  his  hand, 
head,  and  heart  to  me  with  the  not  very  elegant  address 
taught  him  by  my  companion.  Though  compelled  to 
smile  inwardly  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  I  could 
not  but  feel  the  inherent  impropriety  of  the  conduct  of 
my  eccentric  fellow-traveller ;  and  ventured  to  suggest 
to  him  that,  though  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do  as 
he  pleased  in  matters  that  could  not  implicate  me,  yet, 
independent  of  the  very  questionable  character  of  the 
joke  itself  (for  the  words  savoured  more  of  Wapping 
than  of  St.  James's),  as  we  were  known  to  have  travelled 
together,  a  portion  of  the  credit  of  having  taught  the 
old  Russian  English  might  fall  upon  me — an  honour  of 
which  I  was  not  covetous,  and,  therefore,  should  tell  the 
old  man  never  to  repeat  the  words  he  had  been  taught, 
which  I  did  without  assigning  any  reason  for  it,  and  be- 
fore we  arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh  he  had  forgotten 
them. 

The  road  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburgh  is  now 
one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  It  is  Macadamized  nearly 
the  whole  way,  and  a  great  part  is  bordered  with  trees ; 
the  posthouses  are  generally  large  and  handsome,  un- 
der the  direction  of  government,  where  soup,  cutlets, 
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Sec,  are  always  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  at  prices 
regulated  by  a  tariff  hanging  up  in  the  room,  which, 
however,  being  written  in  Russian,  was  of  no  particular 
use  to  us.  The  country  is  comparatively  thickly  set- 
tled, and  villages  are  numerous.  Even  on  this  road, 
however,  the  villages  are  forlorn  things,  being  generally 
the  property  and  occupied  by  the  serfs  of  the  seigneurs, 
and  consisting  of  a  single  long  street,  with  houses  on 
both  sides  built  of  logs,  the  better  sort  squared,  with  the 
gable-end  to  the  street,  the  roofs  projecting  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  houses,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with 
rude  carving  and  small  holes  for  windows.  We  passed 
several  chateaux,  large,  imposing  buildings,  with  parks 
and  gardens,  and  a  large  church,  painted  white,  with  a 
green  dome  surmounted  by  a  crpss. 

In  many  places  on  the  road  are  chapels  with  figures 
of  the  Panagia,  or  all  holy  Virgin,  or  some  of  the  saints ; 
and  our  old  Russian,  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
them,  never  passed  one  without  taking  off  his  hat  and 
going  through  the  whole  formula  of  crosses ;  some- 
times, in  entering  a  town,  they  came  upon  us  in  such 
quick  succession,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other, 
that,  if  he  had  not  been  engaged  in,  to  him,  a  sacred 
ceremony,  his  hurry  and  perplexity  would  have  been 
ludicrous.  During  the  night  we  saw  fires  ahead,  and 
a  little  off  the  road  were  the  bivouacs  of  teamsters  or 
wayfarers,  who  could  not  pay  for  lodging  in  a  misera- 
ble Russian  hut.  All  the  way  we  met  the  great  cara- 
van teams  carrying  tallow,  hides,  hemp,  and  other  mer- 
chandise to  the  cities,  and  bringing  back  wrought  fab- 
rics, groceries,  &c.,  into  the  interior.  They  were  gen- 
erally thirty  or  forty  together,  one  man  or  woman  at- 
tending to  three  or  four  carts,  or,  rather,  ne^lectixMI^ 
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them,  as  the  driver  was  generally  asleep  on  the  top  of 
his  load.  The  horses,  however,  seemed  to  know  what 
they  were  about ;  for  as  the  diligence  came  rolh'ng  to- 
ward them,  before  the  postillion  could  reach  them  with 
his  whip,  they  intuitively  hurried  out  of  the  way.  The 
bridges  over  the  streams  and  rivers  are  strong,  substan- 
tial structures,  built  of  heavy  hewn  granite,  with  iron 
balustrades,  and  ornamented  in  the  centre  with  the 
double-headed  eagle,  the  arms  of  Russia. 

At  Tver  we  passed  the  Wolga  on  a  bridge  of  boats. 
This  noble  river,  the  longest  in  Europe,  navigable  almost 
from  its  source  for  an  extent  of  four  thousand  versts, 
dividing,  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  Europe  and  Asia, 
runs  majestically  through  the  city,  and  rolls  on,  bathing 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Astrachan,  till  it  reaches  the  dis- 
tant Caspian ;  its  banks  still  inhabited  by  the  same  tribes 
of  warlike  Cossacks  who  hovered  on  the  skirts  of  the 
French  army  during  their  invasion  of  Russia.  By  its 
junction  with  the  Tverza,  a  communication  is  made  be- 
tween the  Wolga  and  Neva,  or,  in  other  words,  between 
the  Caspian  and  Baltic.  The  impetus  of  internal  im- 
provements has  extended  even  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  the  Emperor  Nicolas  is  now  actively  engaged  in 
directing  surveys  of  the  great  rivers  of  Russia  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  them  by  canals  and  railroads,  and 
opening  steam  communications  throughout  the  whole 
interior  of  his  empire.  A  great  number  of  boats  of  all 
sizes,  for  carrying  grain  to  the  capital,  were  lying  oflF  the 
city.  These  boats  are  generally  provided  with  one  mast, 
which,  in  the  largest,  may  equal  a  frigate's  mainmast. 
"  The  weight  of  the  matsail,"  an  English  officer  remarks, 
"  must  be  prodigious,  having  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
breadths  in  it ;  yet  the  facility  with  which  it  is  managed 
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bears  comparison  with  that  of  the  Yankees  with  their 
boom  mainsail  in  their  fore-and-aft  clippers.'*  The  rud- 
der is  a  ponderous  machine,  being  a  broad  piece  of 
timber  floating  astern  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  fastened 
to  the  tiller  by  a  pole,  which  descends  perpendicularly 
into  the  water ;  the  tiller  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long, 
and  the  pilot  who  turns  it  stands  upon  a  scaffold  at  that 
distance  from  the  stem.  Down  the  stream  a  group  of 
Cossacks  were  bathing,  and  I  could  not  resist  the  tempt* 
ation  to  throw  myself  for  a  moment  into  this  king  of 
rivers.  The  diligence  hurried  me,  and,  as  it  came  along, 
I  gathered  up  my  clothes  and  dressed  myself  inside. 

About  eighty  versts  from  St.  Petersburgh  we  came 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Novogorod.  In  the  words  of  an 
old  traveller,  "  Next  unto  Moscow,  the  city  of  Novogo- 
rod is  reputed  the  chiefest  in  Russia ;  for  although  it 
be  in  majestic  inferior  to  it,  yet  in  greatness  it  goeth  be- 
yond it.  It  is  the  chiefest  and  greatest  mart-town  of 
all  Muscovy ;  and  albeit  the  emperor's  seat  is  not  there^ 
but  at  Moscow,  yet  the  commodiousness  of  the  river, 
falling  into  that  gulf  which  is  called  Sinus  Finnicus, 
whereby  it  is  well  frequented  by  merchants,  makes  it 
more  famous  than  Moscow  itself."  Few  of  the  ruined 
cities  of  the  Old  World  present  so  striking  an  appear- 
ance of  fallen  greatness  as  this  comparatively  unknown 
place.  There  is  an  ancient  saying,  *^  Who  can  resist 
the  gods  and  Novogorod  the  Great  ?"  Three  centuries 
ago  it  covered  an  area  of  sixty-three  versts  in  circum- 
ference, and  contained  a  population  of  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Some  parts  of  it  are 
still  in  good  condition,  but  the  larger  portion  has  fallen 
-to  decay.  Its  streets  present  marks  of  desolation,  moul- 
dering walls,  and  ruined  churches,  and  its  population 
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has  dwindled  to  little  more  than  seven  thousand  inhab- 
itants. The  steeples  in  this  ancient  city  bear  the  cross, 
unaccompanied  by  the  crescent,  the  proud  token  show- 
ing that  the  Tartars,  in  all  their  invasions,  never  con- 
quered it,  while  in  the  reconquered  cities  the  steeples 
all  exhibit  the  crescent  surmounted  by  the  cross. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  we  vi^ere  ap* 
proaching  St.  Petersburgh.  The  ground  is  low  and 
flat,  and  I  was  disappointed  in  the  first  view  of  the 
capital  of  Russia ;  but  passing  the  barrier,  and  riding 
up  the  Newski  Perspective,  the  most  magnificent  street 
in  that  magnificent  city,  I  felt  that  the  stories  of  its 
splendour  were  not  exaggerated,  and  that  this  was,  in- 
deed, entitled  to  the  proud  appellation  of  the  "  Palmyra 
of  the  North."  My  English  companion  again  stopped 
at  a  house  kept  by  an  Englishwoman  and  frequented  by 
his  countrymen,  and  I  took  an  apartment  at  a  hotel  in  a 
broad  street  with  an  unpronounceable  Russian  name, 
a  little  off  the  Newski  Perspective.  I  was  worn  and 
fatigued  with  my  journey,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  in- 
clination to  take  a  gentle  promenade  along  the  Newski 
Perspective.  While  in  the  coiffee-room  refreshing  my- 
self with  a  cup  of  the  best  Russian  tea,  I  heard  some 
one  outside  the  door  giving  directions  to  a  tailor,  and 
presently  a  man  entered,  whom,  without  looking  at  him, 
I  told  he  was  just  the  person  I  wanted  to  see,  as  I  had 
a  pair  of  pantaloons  to  be  mended.  He  made  no  an- 
swer, and,  without  being  able  to  see  distinctly,  I  told 
him  to  wait  till  I  could  go  up  stairs  and  change  them, 
and  that  he  must  mend  them  strongly  and  bring  them 
back  in  the  morning.  In  all  probability,  the  next  mo- 
ment I  should  have  been  sprawling  on  the  floor ;  but  the 
landlady,  a  clever  Frenchwoman,  who  saw  my  error, 
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Stepped  up,  and  crying  out,  "Ah,  Monsieur  Colonel, 
attendez,  attendez,''  explained  my  mistake  as  cleaily  as 
I  could  have  done  myself,  and  I  followed  closely  with 
an  apology,  adding  that  my  remark  could  not  be  in- 
tended as  disrespectful  to  him,  inasmuch  as  even  then, 
with  the  windows  closed,  I  could  scarcely  distinguish 
his  person.  He  understood  the  thing  at  once,  accepted 
my  apology  with  great  frankness,  and,  instead  of  knock- 
ing me  down,  or  challenging  me  to  fight  with  sabre  or 
some  other  diabolical  thing,  finding  I  was  a  stranger 
just  arrived  from  Moscow,  sat  down  at  the  table,  and 
before  we  rose  offered  to  accompany  me  in  my  walk. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  caste  of  my 
new  friend.  The  landlady  had  called  him  colonel,  and, 
in  repelling  the  imputation  of  his  being  a  tailor,  had 
spoken  of  him  as  a  rich  seigneur,  who  for  ten  years 
had  occupied  the  front  apartments  au  premier  in  her 
hotel.  We  walked  out  into  the  Newski  Perspective,, 
and  strolled  along  that  magnificent  street  down  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  along  the  noble  quays  of  the  Neva.  I 
had  reached  the  terminus  of  my  journey;  for  many 
months  I  had  been  moving  farther  and  farther  away,  and 
the  next  step  I  took  would  carry  me  toward  home.  It 
was  the  eve  of  the  fourth  of  July ;  and  as  I  strolled 
through  the  broad  streets  and  looked  up  at  the  long 
ranges  of  magnificent  buildings,  I  poured  into  the  ear 
of  my  companion  the  recollections  connected  with  this 
moment  at  home :  in  boyhood,  crackers  and  fireworks 
in  readiness  for  the  great  jubilee  of  the  morrow ;  and, 
latterly,  the  excursion  into  the  country  to  avoid  the  bus- 
tle and  confusion  of  "  the  glorious  fourth." 

At  Moscow  and  during  the  journey  I  had  admired 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  twilight  in  these  northera 
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latitudes,  but  this  night  in  St.  Petersburgh  it  was  mag« 
nificent.  I  cannot  describe  the  peculiar  shades  of  this 
northern  twilight.  It  is  as  if  the  glare  and  brilliancy  of 
the  sun  were  softened  by  the  mellowing  influence  of 
the  moon,  and  the  city,  with  its  superb  ranges  of  pal- 
aces, its  statues,  its  bridges,  and  its  clear  and  rapid 
river,  seemed,  under  the  reflection  of  that  northern 
light,  of  a  brilliant  and  almost  unearthly  beauty.  I  felt 
like  rambling  all  night.  Even  though  worn  with  three 
days'  travel,  it  was  with  me  as  with  a  young  lady  at  her 
first  ball ;  the  night  was  too  short.  I  could  not  bear  to 
throw  it  away  in  sleep.  My  companion  was  tough, 
and  by  no  means  sentimental,  and  the  scene  was  famil- 
iar to  him ;  but  he  told  me  that,  even  in  his  eyes,  it 
never  lost  its  interest.  Moonlight  is  something,  but 
this  glorious  twilight  is  a  thing  to  enjoy  and  to  remem- 
ber ;  and,  as  the  colonel  remarked  when  we  sat  down  in 
his  apartment  to  a  comfortable  supper,  it  always  gave 
him  such  an  appetite.  After  supper  I  walked  through 
along  corridor  to  my  apartment,  threw  myself  upon  my 
bed  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  the  mellow  twilight  poured 
through  my  window  and  reproached  me  with  the  base 
attempt.  I  was  not  restless,  but  I  could  not  sleep; 
lest,  however,  the  reader  should  find  himself  of  a  difler- 
ent  humour,  I  will  consider  myself  asleep  the  first  night 
in  St.  Petersburgh. 
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July  Fourth.  I  had  intended  to  pass  this  day  at 
Moscow,  and  to  commemorate  it  in  Napoleon  style  by 
issuing  a  bulletin  from  the  Kremlin,  but  it  was  a  long 
time  since  I  had  heard  from  home.  At  Constantinople 
I  had  written  tp  Paris,  directing  my  letters  to  be  sent 
to  Petersburgh,  and,  notwithstanding  my  late  hours  the 
night  before,  I  was  at  the  postoffice  before  the  door 
was  open.  I  had  never  been  so  long  without  hearing 
from  home,  and  my  lips  quivered  when  I  asked  for  let. 
(ers,  my  hand  shook  when  I  received  them,  and  I  hard* 
ly  drew  breath  until  I  had  finished  the  last  postscript. 

My  next  business  was  at  the  bureau  of  general  po- 
lice for  a  carte  de  sejaur,  without  which  no  stranger 
can  remain  in  St.  Petersburgh.  As  usual,  I  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  my  reasons  for  coming  into  Russia ;  age, 
time  of  sojourn,  destination,  &c. ;  and,  satisfied  that  I 
had  no  intention  of  preaching  democratic  doctrines  or 
subverting  the  government  of  the  autocrat,  I  received 
permission  to  remain  two  weeks,  which,  according  to 
direction,  I  gave  to  my  landlord  to  be  entered  at  the 
police-office  of  his  district.  As  no  stranger  can  stay  in 
Petersburgh  without  permission,  neither  can  he  leave 
without  it ;  and,  to  obtain  this,  he  must  advertise  three 
times  in  the  Government  Gazette,  stating  his  name,  ad^* 
dress,  and  intention  of  leaving  the  empire ;  and  ^%  vV^^ 

Vox.  II.—I 
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Gazette  is  only  published  twice  a  week,  this  formaUty 
occupies  eight  days.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  is  to 
apprize  his  creditors,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
securing  their  debts ;  and  few  things  show  the  barbarity 
and  imperfect  civilization  of  the  Russians  more  clearly 
than  this ;  making  it  utterly  impossible  for  a  gentleman 
to  spend  a  winter  in  St.  Petersburgh  and  go  away  with- 
out paying  his  landlord.  This  must  prevent  many  a 
soaring  spirit  from  wending  its  way  hither,  and  keep 
the  residents  from  being  enlivened  by  the  flight  of  those 
birds  of  passage  which  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  denizens 
of  other  cities.  As  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting 
out  of  the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  I  caused  my  name  and 
intention  to  be  advertised.  It  did  not  create  much  of  a 
sensation;  and  though  it  was  proclaimed  in  three  dif- 
ferent languages,  no  one  except  my  landlord  seemed  to 
feel  any  interest  in  it.  After  all,  to  get  in  debt  is  the 
true  way  to  make  friends;  a  man's  Creditors  always 
feel  an  interest  in  him ;  hope  no  misfortune  may  hap- 
pen to  him,  and  always  wish  him  prosperity  and  success. 

These  formalities  over,  I  turned  to  other  things. 
Different  from  every  other  principal  city  I  had  visited, 
St.  Petersburgh  had  no  storied  associations  to  interest 
the  traveller.  There  is  no  Colosseum,  as  at  Rome ; 
no  Acropolis,  as  at  Athens ;  no  Rialto,  as  at  Venice ; 
and  no  Kremlin,  as  at  Moscow ;  nothing  identified  with 
the  men  and  scenes  hallowed  in  our  eyes,  and  nothing 
that  can  touch  the  heart.  It  depends  entirely  upon  it- 
self for  the  interest  it  creates  in  the  mind  of  the  trav- 
eller. 

St.  Petersburgh  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  is 
built  partly  on  islands  formed  by  the  Neva,  and  partly 
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on  both  sides  of  that  river.  But  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  ground  now  covered  with  stately  palaces 
consisted  of  wild  morasses  and  primeval  forests,  and  a 
few  huts  tenanted  by  savage  natives,  who  lived  upon 
the  fish  of  the  sea.  In  seventeen  hundred  and  three 
Peter  the  Great  appeared  as  a  captain  of  grenadiers, 
under  the  orders  of  one  of  his  own  generals,  on  the 
wild  and  dreary  banks  of  the  Neva,  drove  the  Swedes 
from  their  fortress  at  its  mouth,  cut  down  the  forests 
on  the  rude  islands  of  the  river,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  city  which  now  surpasses  in  architectural  magnifi- 
cence every  other  in  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Rome,  when  Adrian  reared  the  mighty  Colosseum,  and 
the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  covered  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
exhibited  such  a  range  of  noble  structures  as  now  ex- 
ists in  the  Admiralty  Quarter.  The  Admiralty  itself 
is  the  central  point,  on  one  side  fronting  the  Neva,  and 
on  the  other  a  large  open  square,  and  has  a  fapade  of 
marble,  with  ranges  of  columns,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length.  A  beautiful  golden  spire  shoots  up  from  the 
centre,  towering  above  every  other  object,  and  seen 
from  every  part  of  the  city  glittering  in  the  sun ;  and 
three  principal  streets,  each  two  miles  in  length,  radiate 
from  this  point.  In  front  is  a  range  of  boulevards,  or- 
namented with  trees,  and  an  open  square,  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  which  stands  the  great  church  of  St.  Isaac, 
of  marble,  jasper,  and  porphyry,  upon  a  foundation  of 
granite ;  it  has  been  once  destrgyed,  and  reared  again 
with  increased  splendour,  enormous  columns  of  a  single 
block  of  red  granite  already  lifting  their  capitals  in  the 
air. 

On  the  right  of  the  facade,  and  near  the  Isaac  Bridge, 
itself  a  magnificent  structure,  a  thousand  and  fift^  feex. 
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long  and  sixty  feet  wide,  with  two  drawbridges,  stands 
the  well-known  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great. 
The  huge  block  of  granite  forming  the  pedestal  is  fifteen 
hundred  tons  in  weight.  The  height  of  the  figure  of 
the  emperor  is  eleven  feet,  that  of  the  horse  seventeen 
feet,  and  the  weight  of  the  metal  in  the  group  nearly 
thirty-seven  thousand  pounds.  Both  the  idea  and  the 
execution  of  this  superb  monument  are  regarded  as 
masterpieces  of  genius.  To  immortalize  the  enterprise 
and  personal  courage  with  which  that  extraordinary 
man  conquered  all  difficulties  and  converted  a  few  fish- 
ermen's huts  into  palaces,  Peter  is  represented  on  a 
fiery  steed,  rushing  up  a  steep  and  precipitous  rock  to 
the  very  brink  of  a  precipice ;  the  horse  rears  with  his 
fore  feet  in  the  air,  and  seems  to  be  impatient  of  re- 
straint, while  the  imperial  rider,  in  an  attitude  of  triumph, 
extends  the  hand  of  protection  over  his  capital  rising 
out  of  the  waters.  To  aid  the  inspiration  of  the  artist, 
a  Russian  officer,  the  boldest  rider  of  his  time,  daily 
rode  the  wildest  Arabian  of  Count  Crieff's  stud  to  the 
summit  of  a  steep  mound,  where  he  halted  him  suddenly, 
with  his  forelegs  raised  pawing  the  air  over  the  brink  of 
the  precipice.  The  monument  is  surrounded  by  an  iron 
railing,  and  the  pedestal  bears  the  simple  inscription, 
Petro  Prime,  Catharina  Secunda,  MDCCLXXXII. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  square,  and  in  front  of  the 
Winter  Palace,  raised  within  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
most  gigantic  work  of  modern  days,  rivalling  those  mag- 
nificent monuments  in  the  Old  World  whose  ruins  now 
startle  the  wondering  traveller,  and  towering  to  the 
heavens,  as  if  to  proclaim  that  the  days  of  architectural 
greatness  are  not  gone  by  for  ever,  is  the  great  Alexan- 
drine Column,  a  single  shaft  of  red  granite,  exclusive 
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of  pedestal  and  capital,  eighty-four  feet  high.  On  the 
summit  stands  an  angel  holding  a  cross  with  the  left 
hand,  and  pointing  to  heaven  with  the  right.  The  ped- 
estal contains  the  simple  inscription,  "  To  Alexander 
I.     Grateful  Russia." 


of  Aleiander  I. 


Surrounding  this  is  a  crescent  ot  lofty  buildings, 
denominated  the  Eiat  Major,  its  central  portion  having 
before  it  a  majestic  colonnade  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, placed  on  a  high  rustic  basement,  with  a  balus- 
trade of  solid  bronze  gilt  between   the  columns.     In 

la 
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the  middle  is  a  triumphal  arch,  which,  with  its  frieze, 
reaches  nearly  to  the  upper  part  of  the  lofty  building, 
having  a  span  of  seventy  feet,  the  entablature  sculp- 
tured with  military  trophies,  allegorical  figures,  and 
groups  in  alto  relievo.  Next  on  a  line  with  the  Ad« 
miralty,  and  fronting  the  quay,  stands  the  first  of  a 
long  range  of  imperial  palaces,  extending  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  Neva.  The 
Winter  Palace  is  a  gigantic  and  princely  structure,  built 
of  marble,  with  a  facade  of  seven  hundred  and  forty 
feet.  Next  are  the  two  palaces  of  the  Hermitage,  con- 
nected with  it  and  with  each  other  by  covered  galle- 
ries on  bold  arches ;  the  beautiful  and  tasteful  fronts  of 
these  palaces  are  strangely  in  contrast  with  their  simple 
and  unpretending  name.  Next  is  the  stately  Grecian 
theatre  of  the  Hermitage.  Beyond  this  are  the  barracks 
of  the  guards,  then  the  palace  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, then  the  marble  palace  built  by  Catharine  II.  for 
her  favourite,  Prince  Orloff",  with  a  basement  of  granite 
and  superstructure  of  bluish  marble,  ornamented  with 
marble  columns  and  pillars.  In  this  palace  died  Stan- 
islaus Poniatowsky,  the  last  of  the  Polish  sovereigns. 
This  magnificent  range,  presenting  an  uninterrupted 
front  of  marble  palaces  upward  of  a  mile  in  length,  im- 
equalled  in  any  city  in  the  world,  is  terminated  by  an 
open  square,  in  which  stands  a  colossal  statue  of  Suwar- 
row;  beyond  this,  still  on  the  Neva,  is  the  beautiful 
summer  garden  fronting  the  palace  of  Paul  II. ;  and 
near  it,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  square,  is  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Grand-duke  Michael. 

Opposite  is  the  citadel,  with  its  low  bastions   of 

solid  granite,  washed  all  around  by  the  Neva ;  beautiful 

in  its  structure,  and  beautifully  decorated  by  the  tall, 

Blender,  and  richly-gilded  ^pVte  oi  *\\*  dttxaOcv.   Oxw  ^e 
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one  side  of  the  Admiralty  is  the  senatorial  palace,  and 
beyond  opens  the  English  Quay,  with  a  range  of  build- 
ings that  might  well  be  called  the  residence  of  "  mer- 
chant princes;"  while  the  opposite  bank  is  crowded 
with  public  buildings,  among  which  the  most  conspic- 
uous are  the  palace  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts ; 
the  Obelisk,  rising  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  square,  re- 
cording the  glory  of  some  long-named  Russian  hero ; 
the  building  of  the  Naval  Cadet  Corps,  with  its  hand- 
some front,  and  the  barracks  of  the  Guard  of  Finland ; 
finally,  the  great  pile  of  palace-like  buildings  belonging 
to  the  Military  Cadet  Corps,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
palace  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  terminating 
with  the  magnificent  Grecian  front  of  the  Exchange.  I 
know  that  a  verbal  description  can  give  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  character  of  this  scene,  nor  would  it  help 
the  understanding  of  it  to  say  that  it  exhibits  all  that 
wealth  and  architectural  skill  can  do,  for  few  in  our 
country  know  what  even  these  powerful  engines  can 
efiect ;  as  for  myself,  hardly  noting  the  details,  it  was 
my  greatest  delight  to  walk  daily  to  the  bridge  across 
the  Neva,  at  the  summer  gardens,  the  view  from  which 
more  than  realized  all  the  crude  and  imperfect  notions 
of  architectural  magnificence  that  had  ever  floated 
through  my  mind ;  a  result  that  I  had  never  found  in 
any  other  city  I  had  yet  seen,  not  excepting  Venice  the 
Rich  or  Genoa  the  Proud,  although  the  latter  is  designa- 
ted in  guide-books  the  city  of  palaces. 

Next  to  the  palaces  in  solidity  and  beauty  of  structure 
are  the  bridges  crossing  the  Neva,  and  the  magnificent 
quays  along  its  course,  these  last  being  embankments 
of  solid  granite,  lining  the  stream  on  either  side  the 
whole  length  of  its  winding  course  through  the  city. 
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I  was  always  at  a  loss  whether  to  ride  or  walk  in  St. 
Petersburgh  ;  sometimes  I  mounted  a  drosky  and  rode 
up  and  down  the  Newski  Perspective,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  rolling  over  the  wooden  pavement.  This  street 
is  perhaps  more  than  twice  as  wide  as  Broadway ;  the 
gutter  is  in  the  middle,  and  on  each  side  are  wooden 
pavements  wide  enough  for  vehicles  to  pass  each  other 
freely.  The  experiment  of  wooden  pavements  was  first 
made  in  this  street,  and  found  to  answer  so  well  that  it 
has  since  been  introduced  into  many  others ;  and  as 
the  frost  is  more  severe  than  with  us,  and  it  has  stood 
the  test  of  a  Russian  winter,  if  rightly  constructed  it 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  equally  successful  in  our  own  city. 
The  road  is  first  covered  with  broken  stone,  or  Macad- 
amized ;  then  logs  are  laid  across  it,  the  interstices  being 
filled  up  with  sand  and  stone,  and  upon  this  are  placed 
hexagonal  blocks  of  pine  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
fitted  like  joiner's  work,  fastened  with  long  pegs,  and 
covered  with  a  preparation  of  melted  lead. 

When  I  left  Paris  I  had  no  expectation  of  travelling 
in  Russia,  and,  consequently,  had  no  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Wilkins,  our  minister ;  but,  long  before  reach- 
ing St.  Petersburgh,  I  had  made  it  a  rule,  immediately 
on  my  arrival  in  a  strange  place,  to  call  upon  our  rep- 
resentative, whatever  he  might  be,  from  a  minister  plen- 
ipotentiary down  to  a  little  Greek  consul.  I  did  so  here, 
and  was  probably  as  well  received  upon  my  own  intro- 
duction as  if  I  had  been  recommended  by  letter ;  for  I 
got  from  Mr.  Wilkins  the  invitation  to  dinner  usually 
consequent  upon  a  letter,  and  besides  much  interesting 
information  from  home,  and,  more  than  all,  a  budget  of 
New- York  newspapers.  It  was  a  long  time  since  I  had 
seen  a  New- York  paper,  and  I  hailed  all  the  well-known 
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names,  informed  myself  of  every  house  to  let,  every  ves- 
sel to  sail,  all  the  cotton  in  market,  and  a  new  kind  of 
shaving-soap  for  sale  at  Hart's  Bazar ;  read  with  par- 
ticular interest  the  sales  of  real  estate  by  James 
Bleecker  and  Sons ;  wondered  at  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  city  in  creating  a  demand  for  building  lots  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seventh  street,  and  reflected  that 
some  of  my  old  friends  had  probably  grown  so  rich  that 
they  would  not  recognise  me  on  my  return. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  the  afternoon  to  visit 
the  Summer  Islands,  I  dined  with  my  friend  the  colo 

nel,  in  company  with  Prince (I  have  his  name  in 

my  pocketbook,  written  by  himself,  and  could  give  a 
fac  simile  of  it,  but  I  could  not  spell  it).  The  prince 
was  about  forty-five,  a  high-toned  gentleman,  a  noble- 
man in  his  feelings,  and  courtly  in  his  manners,  though, 
for  a  prince,  rather  out  at  elbows  in  fortune.  The  col- 
onel and  he  had  been  fellow-soldiers,  had  served  in  the 
guards  during  the  whole  of  the  French  invasion,  and 
entered  Paris  with  the  allied  armies  as  officers  in  the 
same  regiment.  Like  most  of  the  Russian  seigneurs, 
they  had  run  through  their  fortunes  in  their  military  ca- 
reer. The  colonel,  however,  had  been  set  up  again  by 
an  inheritance  from  a  deceased  relative,  but  the  prince 
remained  ruined.  He  was  now  living  upon  a  fragment 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  his  estate,  a  pension  for  his 
military  services,  and  the  bitter  experience  acquired 
by  a  course  of  youthful  extravagance.  Like  many  of 
the  reduced  Russian  seigneurs,  he  was  disaffected  to- 
ward the  government,  and  liberal  in  politics ;  he  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  liberal  institutions,  had  speculated  upon 
and  studied  them  both  in  France  and  America,  and 
analyzed  understandingly  the  spirit  of  liberty  as  d^^^V- 
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oped  by  the  American  and  French  revolutions ;  wbea 
he  talked  of  Washington,  he  folded  his  hands  and  looked 
up  to  heaven,  as  if  utterly  unable  to  express  the  fulness 
of  his  emotions.     With  us,  the  story  of  our  revolution 
is  a  hackneyed  theme,  and  even  the  sacred  name  of 
Washington  has  become  almost  commonplace;  but  the 
freshness  of  feeling  with  which  the  prince  spoke  of  him 
invested  him  in  my  eyes  with  a  new  and  holy  character. 
After  dinner,  and  while  on  our  way  to  the  Summer  Isl- 
ands, we  stopped  at  his  apartments,  when  he  showed 
me  the  picture  of  Washington  conspicuous  on  the  wall ; 
under  it,  by  way  of  contrast,  was  that  of  Napoleon ;  and 
he  summed  up  the  characters  of  both  in  few  words,  by 
saying  that  the  one  was  all  for  himself,  the  other  all  for 
his  country. 

The  Summer  Islands  on  Sundays  and  fete-days  are 
the  great  promenade  of  the  residents  of  the  capital,  and 
the  approach  to  them  is  either  by  land  or  water.  We 
preferred  the  latter,  and  at  the  Admiralty  took  a  boat  on 
the  Neva.  All  along  the  quay  are  flights  of  steps  cut  in 
the  granite,  and  descending  to  a  granite  platform,  where 
boats  are  constantly  in  attendance  for  passengers. 
These  boats  are  fantastically  painted,  and  have  the  stem 
raised  some  three  or  four  feet ;  sometimes  they  are  cov- 
ered with  an  awning.  The  oar  is  of  disproportionate 
thickness  toward  the  handle,  the  blade  very  broad,  al- 
ways feathered  in  rowing,  and  the  boatman,  in  his  calico 
or  linen  shirt  and  pantaloons,  his  long  yellowish  beard 
and  mustaches,  looks  like  anything  but  the  gondolier  of 
Venice.  In  passing  down  the  Neva  I  noticed,  about  half 
way  between  low-water  mark  and  the  top  of  the  quay, 
a  ring  which  serves  to  fasten  vessels,  and  is  the  mark, 
to  which  if  the  water  rises,  an  inundation  may  be  ex- 
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pected.  The  police  are  always  on  the  watch,  and  the 
fearful  moment  is  announced  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  by 
the  display  of  white  flags  from  the  Admiralty  steeple  by 
day,  and  by  lanterns  and  the  tolling  of  the  bells  at  night. 
In  the  last  dreadful  inundation  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  bridges  were  swept  away,  boats  floated  in 
some  parts  of  the  town  above  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
and  many  villages  were  entirely  destroyed.  At  Cron- 
stadt,  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons  was  left  in  the  mid- 
dle of  one  of  the  principal  streets ;  eight  thousand  dead 
bodies  were  found  and  buried,  and  probably  many  thou- 
sands more  were  hurried  on  to  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland. 

It  was  a  fete-day  in  honour  of  some  church  festival, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  St.  Petersburgh 
was  bending  its  way  toward  the  Summer  Islands.  The 
emperor  and  empress  were  expected  to  honour  the 
promenade  with  their  presence,  and  all  along  the  quay 
boats  were  shooting  out  loaded  with  gay  parties,  and,  as 
they  approached  the  islands,  they  formed  into  a  fleet, 
almost  covering  the  surface  of  the  river.  We  were 
obliged  to  wait  till  perhaps  a  dozen  boats  had  discharged 
their  passengers  before  we  could  land. 

These  islands  are  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
Neva,  at  about  three  versts  from  St.  Petersburgh. 
They  are  beautifully  laid  out  in  grass  and  gravel-walks, 
ornamented  with  trees,  lakes,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  con- 
nected together  by  light  and  elegant  bridges,  and  adorned 
with  beautiful  little  summer-houses.  These  summer- 
houses  are  perfectly  captivating ;  light  and  airy  in  their 
construction,  and  completely  buried  among  the  trees. 
As  we  walked  aloiig  we  heard  music  or  gentle  voices, 
and  now  and  then  came  upon  a  charming  cottag<&^  ^\dk 
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a  beautiful  lawn  or  garden,  just  enough  exposed  to  let 
the  passer-by  imagine  what  he  pleased ;  and  on  the 
]awn  was  a  light  fanciful  tent,  or  an  arbour  hung  with 
foliage,  under  which  the  occupants,  with  perhaps  a 
party  of  friends  from  the  city,  were  taking  tea,  an4 
groups  of  rosy  children  were  romping  around  thenjs 
while  thousands  were  passing  by  and  looking  on,  with 
as  perfect  an  appearance  of  domestic  abandon  as  if  in 
the  privacy  of  the  fireside.     I  have  sometimes  reproach- 
ed myself  that  my  humour  changed  with  every  passing 
scene ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  generally  tended  toward  at 
least  a  momentary  satisfaction,  I  did  not  seek  to  check 
it ;  and  though,  from  habit  and  education,  I  would  have 
shrunk  from  such  a  family  exhibition,  here  it  was  per- 
fectly delightful.     It  seemed  like  going  back  to  a  sim- 
pler and  purer  age.    The  gay  and  smiling  faces  seemed 
to  indicate  happy  hearts ;  and  when  I  saw  a  mother 
playing  on  the  green  with  a  little  cherub  daughter,  I 
felt  how  I  hung  upon  the  community,  a  loose  and  dis- 
jointed member,  and  would  fain  have  added  myself  to 
some  cheerful  family  group.     A.  little  farther  on,  how- 
ever, I  saw  a  papa  flogging  a  chubby  urchin,  who 
drowned  with  his  bellowing  the  music  from  a  neigh- 
bouring arbour,  which  somewhat  broke  the  charm  of 
this  public  exhibition  of  scenes  of  domestic  Ufe. 

Besides  these  little  retiring-places  or  summer  resi- 
dences of  citizens,  restaurants  and  houses  of  refresh- 
ments were  distributed  in  great  abundance,  and  numer- 
ous groups  were  sitting  under  the  shade  of  trees  or 
arbours,  taking  ices  or  refreshments  ;  and  the  grounds 
for  promenade  were  sfo  large  and  beautifully  disposed, 
that,  although  thousands  were  walking  through  them, 
there  was  no  crowd,  except  before  the  door  of  a  prin- 
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cipal  refectory,  where  a  rope-dancer  was  flourishing  in 
the  air  among  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

In  addition  to  the  many  enchanting  retreats  and  sum- 
mer residences  created  by  the  taste,  luxury,  and  wealth 
of  private  individuals,  there  are  summer  theatres  and 
imperial  villas.  But  the  gem  of  the  islands  is  the  little 
imperial  palace  at  Cammenoi.  I  have  walked  through 
royal  palaces,  and  admired  their  state  and  magnificence 
without  one  wish  to  possess  them,  but  I  felt  a  strong 
yearning  toward  this  imperial  yilla.  It  is  not  so  grand 
and  stately  as  to  freeze  and  chill  one,  but  a  thing  of  ex- 
traordinary simplicity  and  elegadCe,  in  a  beautifully 
picturesque  situation,  heightened  by  a  charming  dispo« 
sition  of  lawn  and  trees,  so  elegant,  and,  if  I  may  add 
such  an  unpoetical  word  in  the  description  of  this  im- 
perial residence,  so  comfortable,  that  I  told  the  prince 
if  I  were  a  Rasselas  escaped  from  the  happy  valley,  I 
would  look  no  farther  for  a  resting-place.  The  prince 
replied  that  in  the  good  old  days  of  Russian  barbarism, 
when  a  queen  swayed  the  sceptre,  Russia  had  been  a 
great  field  for  enterprising  and  adventurous  young  men, 
Und  in  more  than  one  instance  a  palace  had  been  the 
reward  of  a  favourite.  We  gave  a  sigh  to  the  memory 
of  those  good  old  days,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  returned 
to  the  city  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus.  The  whole  toad 
from  the  Summer  Islands  and  the  great  street  leading 
to  the  Admiralty  were  lighted  with  little  glass  lamps, 
arranged  on  the  sidewalks  about  six  feet  apart,  but 
they  alniost  realized  the  conceit  of  illuminating  the  sun 
by  hanging  candles  around  it,  seeming  ashamed  of  their 
own  sickly  glare  and  struggling  vainly  with  the  glorious 
twilight. 

The  next  morning  the  valet  who  had  taken  me  aA  lvv& 

Vox.  II.—K 
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master,  and  who  told  others  in  the  house  that  he  could 
not  attend  to  them,  as  he  was  in  my  service,  informed 
me  that  a  traveller  arrived  from  Warsaw  the  night  be- 
fore had  taken  apartments  in  the  same  hotel,  and  could 
give  me  all  necessary  information  in  regard  to  that  route ; 
and,  after  breakfast,  I  sent  him,  with  my  compliments, 
to  ask  the  traveller  if  he  would  admit  me^  and  shortly 
after  called  myself.  He  was  a  young  man,  under  thirty, 
above  the  middle  size,  strong  and  robust  of  frame,  with 
good  features,  Ught  complexion,  but  very  much  freckled, 
a  head  of  extraordinary  red  hair,  and  a  mustache  of  the 
same  brilUant  colour ;  and  he  was  dressed  in  a  coloured 
stuff  morning-gown,  and  smoking  a  pipe  with  an  air  of  no 
small  dignity  and  importance.  I  explained  the  purpose 
of  my  visit,  and  he  gave  me  as  precise  information  as 
could  possibly  be  had ;  and  the  most  gratifying  part  of 
the  interview  was,  that  before  we  separated  he  told 
me  that  he  intended  returning  to  Warsaw  in  about  ten 
days,  and  would  be  happy  to  have  me  bear  him  company. 
I  gladly  embraced  his  offer,  and  left  him,  better  pleased 
with  the  result  of  my  interview  than  I  had  expected 
from  his  rather  unprepossessing  appearance.  He  was 
a  Frenchman  by  descent,  bom  in  Belgium,  and  educated 
and  resident  in  Poland,  and  possessed  in  a  striking  de- 
gree the  compounded  amor  patriae  incident  to  the  rela- 
tionship in  which  he  stood  to  these  three  countries. 
But,  as  I  shall  be  obliged  to  speak  of  him  frequently 
hereafter,  I  will  leave  him  for  the  present  to  his  mom- 
ing-gown  and  pipe. 

Well  pleased  with  having  my  plans  arranged,  I  went 
out  without  any  specific  object,  and  found  myself  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva.  Directly  opposite  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace^ and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  the 
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whole  line  of  the  Neva,  is  the  citadel  or  old  fortress, 
and,  in  reality,  the  foundation  of  the  city.  I  looked 
long  and  intently  on  the  golden  spire  of  its  church, 
shooting  toward  the  sky  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
This  spire,  which  rises  tapering  till  it  seems  almost  to 
fade  away  into  nothing,  is  surmounted  by  a  large  globe, 
on  which  stands  an  angel  supporting  a  cross.  This 
angel,  being  made  of  corruptible  stuff,  once  manifest- 
ed symptoms  of  decay,  and  fears  were  entertained  that 
he  would  soon  be  numbered  with  the  fallen.  Govern- 
ment became  perplexed  how  to  repair  it,  for  to  raise  a 
scaffolding  to  such  a  height  would  cost  more  than  the 
angel  was  worth.  Among  the  crowd  which  daily  as- 
sembled to  gaze  at  it  from  below  was  a  roofer  of  houises, 
who,  after  a  long  and  silent  examination,  went  to  the 
government  and  offered  to  repair  it  without  any  scaf- 
folding or  assistance  of  any  kind.  His  offer  was  ac- 
cepted ;  and  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  attempt,  pro- 
vided with  nothing  but  a  coil  of  cords,  he  ascended  in- 
side to  the  highest  window,  and,  looking  for  a  moment 
at  the  crowd  below  and  at  the  spire  tapering  away  above 
him,  stood  up  on  the  outer  ledge  of  the  window.  The 
spire  was  covered  with  sheets  of  gilded  copper,  which, 
to  beholders  from  below,  presented  only  a  smooth  surface 
of  burnished  gold ;  but  the  sheets  were  roughly  laid,  and 
fastened  by  large  nails,  which  projected  from  the  sides 
of  the  spire.  He  cut  two  pieces  of  cord,  and  tied  loops 
at  each  end  of  both,  fastened  the  upper  loops  over  two 
projecting  nails,  and  stood  with  his  feet  in  the  lower ; 
then,  clinching  the  fingers  of  one  hand  over  the  rough 
edges  of  the  sheets  of  copper,  raised  himself  till  he 
could  hitch  one  of  the  loops  on  a  higher  nail  with  the 
other  hand ;  he  did  the  same  for  the  olhei  Wo^^  ^:c^^  ^<^ 
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he  raised  one  leg  after  the  other,  and  at  length  ascended, 
nail  by  nail,  and  stirrup  by  stirrup,  till  he  clasped  his 
arms  around  the  spire  directly  under  the  ball.  Here  it 
seemed  impossible  to  go  any  farther,  for  the  ball  was 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  smooth  and 
glittering  surface,  and  no  projecting  nails,  and  the  angel 
was  above  the  ball,  as  completely  out  of  sight  as  if  it 
were  in  the  habitation  of  its  prototypes.  But  the 
daring  roofer  was  not  disheartened.  Raising  himself 
in  his  stirrups,  he  encircled  the  spire  with  a  cord,  which 
he  tied  round  his  waist ;  and,  so  supported,  leaned  grad- 
ually back  until  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  braced  against 
the  spire,  and  his  body  fixed  almost  horizontally  in  the 
air.  In  this  position  he  threw  a  cord  over  the  top  of  the 
ball,  and  threw  it  so  coolly  and  skilfully  that  at  the  first 
attempt  it  fell  down  on  the  other  side,  just  as  he  wanted 
it ;  then  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  original  position,  and, 
by  means  of  his  cord,  climbed  over  the  smooth  sides  of 
*  the  globe,  and  in  a  few  moments,  amid  thunders  of 
applause  from  the  crowd  below,  which  at  that  great 
height  sounded  only  like  a  faint  murmur,  he  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  angel.  After  attaching  a  cord  to  it  he 
descended,  and  the  next  day  carried  up  with  him  a  lad- 
der of  ropes,  and  effected  the  necessary  repairs. 

But  to  return.  With  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  spire, 
I  crossed  the  bridge  and  entered  the  gate  of  the  fortress. 
It  is  built  on  a  small  island,  fortified  by  five  bastions, 
which,  on  the  land  side,  are  mere  ramparts  connected 
with  St.  Petersburgh  quarter  by  drawbridges,  and  on 
the  river  side  it  is  surrounded  by  walls  cased  with  gran- 
ite, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  gate  or  sallyport. 
As  a  fortress,  it  is  now  useless ;  but  it  is  a  striking  ob- 
ject of  embellishment  to  the  river,  and  an  interesting 
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monument  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Peter  himself 
selected  this  spot  for  his  citadel  and  the  foundation  of 
his  city.  At  that  time  it  contained  two  fishing-huts  in 
ruins,  the  only  original  habitations  on  the  island.  It 
was  necessary  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  elevate  the 
surface  of  the  island  with  dirt  and  stone  brought  from 
other  places  before  he  commenced  building  the  for- 
tress ;  and  the  labour  of  the  work  was  immense,  no 
less  than  forty  thousand  workmen  being  employed  at 
one  time.  Soldiers,  Swedish  prisoners,  Ingrians,  Ca- 
relians,  and  Cossacks,  Tartars  and  Calmucs,  were 
brought  from  their  distant  solitudes  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  imperial  city,  labouring  entirely  destitute  of 
all  the  comforts  of  life,  sleeping  on  the  damp  ground 
and  in  the  open  air,  often  without  being  able,  in  that 
wilderness,  to  procure  their  daily  meal ;  and,  moreover, 
without  pickaxes,  spades,  or  other  instruments  of  la* 
bour,  and  using  only  their  bare  hands  for  digging  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  the  work  advanced  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  in  four  months  the  fortress  was  completed* 
The  principal  objects  of  interest  it  now  contains  are  the 
Imperial  Mint  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  Brought  up  in  a  community  where  '' making 
money"  is  the  great  business  of  life,  I  ought,  perhaps^ 
to  have  entered  the  former,  but  I  turned  away  from  the 
ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  and  entered  the  old  church, 
the  burial-place  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  nearly  all  the 
Czars  and  Czarinas,  emperors  and  empresses,  since  his 
time.  Around  the  walls  were  arranged  flags  and  ban- 
ners, trophies  taken  in  war,  principally  from  the  Turks, 
waving  mournfully  over  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  A 
sombre  light  broke  through  the  lofty  windows,  and  I 
moved  directly  to  the  tomb  of  Peter.    It  is  near  the 
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great  altar,  of  plain  marble,  in  the  shape  of  a  squa!i:e 
coffin,  without  any  ornament  but  a  gold  plate,  on  one 
end  of  which  are^'engraved  his  name  and  title ;  and  at 
the  moment  of  my  entrance  an  old  Russian  was  dusting 
it  with  a  brush.  It  was  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  ven- 
eration and  awe  that  I  stood  by  the  tomb  of  Peter.  I 
had  always  felt  a  profound  admiration  for  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  one  of  those  prodigies  of  nature  which  ap- 
pear on  the  earth  only  once  in  many  centuries  ;  a  com- 
bination of  greatness  and  cruelty,  the  sternness  of  whose 
temper  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  the  dearest  ties 
of  kindred ;  whose  single  mind  changed  the  face  of  an 
immense  empire  and  the  character  of  millions,  and  yet 
who  often  remarked  with  bitter  compunction,  "  I  can 
reform  my  people,  but  I  cannot  reform  myself.** 

By  his  side  Ues  the  body  of  his  wife,  Catharine  I., 
the  beautiful  Livonian,  the  daughter  of  a  peasant  girl, 
and  the  wife  of  a  common  soldier,  who,  by  a  wonder- 
ful train  of  events,  was  raised  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  a 
gigantic  empire.  Her  fascination  soothed  the  savage 
Peter  in  his  moodiest  hours.  She  was  the  mediatrix 
between  the  stern  monarch  and  his  subjects;  mercy 
was  ever  on  her  lips,  and  one  who  knew  her  well 
writes  what  might  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  upon 
her  tomb :  "  She  was  a  pretty,  well-looked  woman,  but 
not  of  that  subUmity  of  wit,  or,  rather,  that  quickness 
of  imagination  which  some  people  have  supposed.  The 
great  reason  why  the  Czar  was  so  fond  of  her  was  her 
exceeding  good  temper ;  she  never  was  seen  peevish 
or  out  of  humour ;  obliging  and  civil  to  all,  and  never 
forgetful  of  her  former  condition,  and  withal  mighty 
grateful." 

Near  their  imperial  parents  lie  the  bodies  of  their 
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two  daughters,  Anne  of  Holstein  and  the  Empress 
Elizabeth.  Peter,  on  his  deathbed,  in  an  interval  of 
delirium,  called  to  him  his  daughter  Anne,  as  it  was 
supposed,  with  the  intention  of  settling  upon  her  the 
crown,  but  suddenly  relapsed  into  insensibility;  and 
Anne,  brought  up  in  the  expectation  of  two  crowns, 
died  in  exile,  leaving  one  son,  the  unfortunate  Peter  III. 

Elizabeth  died  on  the  throne,  a  motley  character  of 
goodness,  indolence,  and  voluptuousness,  and  extreme* 
ly  admired  for  her  great  personal  attractions.  She  was 
never  married,  but,  as  she  frequently  owned  to  her  con- 
fidants, never  happy  but  when  inlove.  She  was  so  ten- 
der of  heart  that  she  made  a  vow  to  inflict  no  capital 
punishment  during  her  reign ;  shed  tears  upon  the  news 
of  every  victory  gained  by  her  troops,  from  the  reflection 
that  it  could  not  have  been  gained  without  bloodshed, 
and  would  never  give  her  consent  for  the  execution  of  a 
felon,  however  deserving ;  and  yet  she  condemned  two 
noble  ladies,  one  of  them  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Russia,  to  receive  fifty  strokes  of  the  knout  in  the  open 
square  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

I  strolled  for  a  few  moments  among  the  other  impe- 
rial sepulchres,  and  returned  to  the  tombs  of  Peter's 
family.  Separate  monuments  are  erected  over  their 
bodies,  all  in  the  shape  of  large  oblong  tombstones,  or- 
namented with  gold,  and  enclosed  by  high  iron  railings. 
As  I  leaned  against  the  railing  of  Peter's  tomb,  I  missed 
one  member  of  his  imperial  family.  It  was  an  awful 
chasm.  Where  was  his  firstborn  child  and  only  son  ? 
the  presumptive  heir  of  his  throne  and  empire  ?  Early 
the  object  of  his  unnatural  prejudice,  excluded  from  the 
throne,  imprisoned,  tortured,  tried,  condemned,  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  the  stern  decree  of  his  offended  fa- 
ther ! 
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The  ill-starred  Alexius  lies  in  the  vaults  of  the  church, 
in  the  imperial  sepulchre,  but  without  any  tomb  or  in- 
scription to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  his  unhappy 
existence.  And  there  is  something  awful  in  the  juxta- 
position of  the  dead ;  he  lies  by  the  side  of  his  unhappy 
consort,  the  amiable  Princess  Charlotte,  who  di^d  the 
victim  of  his  brutal  neglect ;  so  subdued  by  afHiction 
that,  in  a  most  affecting  farewell  to  Peter,  unwilling  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  her  last  hour,  she  never  men- 
tioned his  name,  and  welcomed  death  as  a  release  from 
her  sufferings. 

Leaving  the  church,  I  went  to  a  detached  building 
within  the  fortress,  where  is  preserved,  in  a  separate 
building,  a  four-oared  boat,  as  a  memorial  of  the  origin 
of  the  Russian  navy.  Its  history  is  interesting.  About 
the  year  1691  Peter  saw  this  boat  at  a  village  near 
Moscow ;  and  inquiring  the  cause  of  its  being  built  dif- 
ferently from  those  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  learned 
that  it  was  contrived  to  go  against  the  wind.  Under 
the  direction  of  Brandt,  the  Dutch  shipwright  who  built 
it,  he  acquired  the  art  of  managing  it.  He  afterward 
had  a  large  pleasure-yacht  constructed  after  the  same 
model,  and  from  this  beginning  went  on  till  he  surprised 
all  Europe  by  a  large  fleet  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea.  Twenty  years  afterward  he  had  it  brought  up 
from  Moscow,  and  gave  a  grand  public  entertainment, 
which  he  called  the  consecration  of  the  "  little  grand- 
sire."  The  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  men-of- 
war,  was  arranged  at  Cronstadt  in  the  shape  of  a  half 
moon.  Peter  embarked  in  the  little  grandsire,  himself 
steering,  and  three  admirals  and  Prince  Mendzikoff  row- 
ing, and  made  a  circuit  in  the  gulf,  passing  by  the  fleet, 
the  ships  striking  their  flags  and  saluting  it  with  their 
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guns,  while  the  little  grandsire  returned  each  salute  by  a 
discharge  of  three  small  pieces.  It  was  then  towed  up 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  its  arrival  was  celebrated  by 
a  masquerade  upon  the  waters,  and,  Peter  again  steer- 
ing, the  boat  proceeded  to  the  fortress,  and  under  a  dis- 
charge of  all  the  artillery  it  was  deposited  where  it 
now  lies. 

Returning,  I  took  a  bath  in  the  Neva.  In  bathing,  as 
in  everything  else,  the  Russians  profit  by  the  short 
breath  of  summer,  and  large  public  bathing-houses  are 
stationed  at  intervals  along  the  quay  of  the  river,  besides 
several  smaller  ones,  tasteful  and  ornamental  in  appear- 
ance, being  the  private  property  of  rich  seigneurs.  I 
went  into  one  of  the  former,  where  a  swimming-master 
was  teaching  a  school  of  boys  the  art  of  swimming. 
The  water  of  the  Neva  was  the  first  thing  I  had  found 
regularly  Russian,  that  is,  excessively  cold ;  and  though 
I  bathed  in  it  several  times  afterward,  I  always  found  it 
the  same. 

At  five  o'clock  I  went  to  dine  with  Mr.  Wilkins.  He 
had  broken  up  his  establishment  and  taken  apartments 
at  the  house  of  an  English  lady,  where  he  lived  much 
in  the  same  style  as  at  home.  He  had  been  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh but  a  short  time,  and,  I  believe,  was  not  par- 
ticularly well  pleased  with  it,  and  was  then  making  ar- 
rangements to  return.  I  had  never  met  with  Mr.  Wil- 
kins in  our  own  country,  and  I  consider  myself  under 
obligations  to  him ;  for,  not  bringing  him  any  letter,  I 
stood"  an  entire  stranger  in  St.  Petersburgh,  with  nothing 
but  my  passport  to  show  that  I  was  an  American  citizen, 
and  he  might  have  even  avoided  the  dinner,  or  have  giv- 
en me  the  dinner  and  troubled  himself  no  more  about  me. 
But  the  politeness  which  he  had  shown  me  as  a  stx^sx^^ 
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increased  to  kindness ;  and  I  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
upon  him  at  all  times,  and  certainly  without  any  expec- 
tation of  ever  putting  him  in  print.  We  had  at  table  a 
parti  quarre,  consisting  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Gibson, 
who  has  been  our  consul,  I  believe,  for  twenty  years, 
if,  he  being  still  a  bachelor,  it  be  not  unfriendly  to  carry 
him  back  so  far,  and  Mr.  Clay,  the  secretary  of  legation, 
who  had  been  twice  left  as  charge  d'affaires  at  the  im- 
perial court,  and  was  then  lately  married  to  an  English 
lady  in  St.  Petersburgh.  After  dinner,  three  or  four 
American  merchants  came  in ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock, 
having  made  an  appointment  to  go  with  Mr.  Wilkins 
and  see  a  boatrace  on  the  Neva,  Mr.  Clay  and  I  walked 
home  along  the  quay,  under  that  enchanting  twilight 
which  I  have  already  so  often  thrust  upon  the  reader, 
and  which  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  make  him  real- 
ize and  enjoy. 
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A  New  Friend.— -The  Winter  Palace.— Importance  of  a  Hat.— An  artificial 
Mine.— Remains  of  a  huge  Monster.— Peter  the  Great's  Workshop.— 
The  Greek  Religion.— Tomb  of  a  Hero.— A  Saint  Militant.— Another 
Love  Affair.— The  Hermitage.— The  Winter  and  Summer  Gardens. 

Early  in  the  morning,  while  at  breakfast,  I  heard  a 
loud  knock  at  my  door,  which  was  opened  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  and  in  stalked  a  tall,  stout,  dashing- 
looking  young  man,  with  a  blue  frock,  white  pantaloons, 
and  a  vest  of  many  colours,  a  heavy  gold  chain  around  his 
neck,  an  enormous  Indian  cane  in  his  hand,  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  brought  down  on  one  side,  over  his  riffht 
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eye  in  particular.  He  had  a  terrible  scowl  on  his  face, 
which  seemed  to  be  put  on  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  his 
amazing  costume,  and  he  bowed  on  his  entrance  with  as 
much  hauteur  as  if  he  meant  to  turn  me  out  of  my  own 
room.  I  stared  at  him  in  unfeigned  astonishment,  when, 
putting  his  cane  under  his  arm,  and  pulling  off  his  hat, 
his  intensely  red  head  broke  upon  me  with  a  blaze  of 
beauty,  and  I  recognised  my  friend  and  intended  fellow- 
traveller,  the  French  Belgian  Pole,  whom  I  had  seen 
in  an  old  morning-gown  and  slippers.  I  saw  through 
my  man  at  once ;  and  speedily  knocking  in  the  head  his 
overwhelming  formality,  came  upon  him  with  the  old  col- 
lege salutation,  asking  him  to  pull  off  his  clothes  and 
stay  a  week ;  and  he  complied  almost  literally,  for  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  he  had  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  cra- 
vat and  boots,  and  was  kicking  up  his  heels  on  my  bed. 
I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  capital  fellow,  a  great 
beau  in  his  little  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and 
one  of  a  class  by  no  means  uncommon,  that  of  the  very 
ugly  men  who  imagine  themselves  very  handsome. 
While  he  was  kicking  his  heels  over  the  footboard,  he 
asked  me  what  we  thought  of  red  hair  in  America ;  and 
I  told  him  that  I  could  not  undertake  to  speak  the  pub- 
lic voice,  but  that,  for  myself,  I  did  not  admire  it  as 
much  as  some  people  did,  though,  as  to  his,  there  was 
something  striking  about  it,  which  was  strictly  true, 
for  it  was  such  an  enormous  mop  that,  as  his  head  lay 
on  the  pillow,  it  looked  like  a  bust  set  in  a  large  red 
frame.  All  the  time  he  held  in  his  hand  a  pocket  look- 
ing-glass and  a  small  brush,  with  which  he  kept  brushing 
his  mustaches,  giving  them  a  peculiar  twirl  toward  the 
ears.  I  told  him  that  he  was  Mrrong  about  the  mus- 
tache ;  and,  taking  the  brush,  brought  them  out  ot  V\x^\x 
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twist,  and  gave  them  an  inclination  k  la  Turque,  recom- 
mending my  own  as  a  model ;  but  he  soon  got  them  back 
to  their  place,  and,  rising,  shook  his  gory  locks  and  be- 
gan to  dress  himself,  or,  as  he  said,  to  put  himself  in 
parchment  for  a  walk. 

My  new  friend  was  for  no  small  game,  and  proposed 
visiting  some  of  the  palaces.  On  the  way  he  confided 
to  me  a  conquest  he  had  already  made  since  his  arri- 
val ;  a  beautiful  young  lady,  of  course,  the  daughter  of 
an  Italian  music-master,  who  resided  directly  opposite 
our  hotel.  He  said  he  had  applied  for  an  apartment 
next  to  mine,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  window 
at  which  she  sat,  and  asked  me,  as  a  friend,  whether  it 
would  be  interfering  with  me.  Having  received  my 
assurance  that  I  had  no  intentions  in  that  quarter,  he 
said  he  would  order  his  effects  to  be  removed  the  same 
day. 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  Winter  Palace, 
presenting,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  a  marble  front 
on  the  Neva  of  more  than  seven  hundred  feet,  or  as 
long  as  the  side  of  Washington  Square,  and  larger  and 
more  imposing  than  that  of  the  Tuileries  or  any  other 
royal  palace  in  Europe.  We  approached  the  large 
door  of  entrance  to  this  stately  pile,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing my  modest  application,  backed  by  my  companion's 
dashing  exterior,  we  were  turned  away  by  the  imperial 
footman  because  we  had  not  on  dresscoats.  We  went 
home  and  soon  returned  equipped  as  the  law  of  eti- 
quette requires,  and  were  admitted  to  the  imperial  resi- 
dence. We  ascended  the  principal  story  by  the  great 
marble  staircase,  remarkable  for  its  magnificence  and 
the  grandeur  of  its  architecture.  There  are  nearly  a 
hundred  principal  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  occupying  an 
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area  of  four  hundred  thousand  square  feet,  and  forming 
almost  a  labyrinth  of  splendour.  The  great  banquet- 
ing-hall  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet  by  one 
hundred  and  ten,  incrusted  with  the  finest  marble,  with 
a  row  of  columns  at  each  end,  and  the  side  decorated 
with  attached  columns,  rich  gilding,  and  splendid  mir- 
rors. The  great  Hall  of  St.  George  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  superb  rooms  on  the  Continent,  not  excepting 
the  pride  of  the  Tuileries  or  Versailles.  It  is  a  paral« 
lelogram  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  sixty,  deco- 
rated with  forty  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  porphy- 
ritic  marble,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  bronze  richly 
gilded,  and  supporting  a  gallery  with  a  gilded  bronze 
balustrade  of  exquisite  workmanship.  At  one  end,  on 
a  platform,  is  the  throne,  approached  by  a  flight  of  eight 
steps,  covered  with  the  richest  Genoa  velvet,  embroi- 
dered with  gold,  with  the  double-headed  eagle  expand- 
ing his  wings  above  it.  The  large  windows  on  both 
sides  are  hung  with  the  richest  drapery,  and  the  room 
is  embellished  by  magnificent  mirrors  and  colossal  can- 
delabra profusely  gilded. 

We  passed  on  to  the  salle  blanche^  which  is  nearly 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  beautifully  chaste  in  de- 
sign and  finish.  Its  elevation  is  greater,  and  the  sides 
are  decorated  with  pilasters,  columns,  and  bas-reliefs 
of  a  soft  white  tint,  without  the  least  admixture  of 
gaudy  colours.  The  space  between  the  Hall  of  St. 
George  and  the  salle  blanche  is  occupied  as  a  gallery 
of  national  portraits,  where  the  Russians  who  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  French  invasion  are  ex- 
hibited in  half-length  portraits  as  rewards  for  their  mili- 
tary services.    The  tfaxee  field-marshals,  Kutuzow,  Bar* 
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clay  de  Tolly,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  are  repre- 
sented at  full  length.  The  symbol  which  accompanies 
the  hero  of  Waterloo  is  that  of  imperishable  strength, 
the  British  oak,  *'  the  triumpher  of  many  storms." 

I  will  not  carry  the  reader  through  all  the  magnificent 
apartments,  but  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  Diamond 
Room,  containing  the  crowns  and  jewels  of  the  impe- 
rial family.  Diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds  are  ar- 
ranged round  the  room  in  small  cases,  of  such  dazzling 
beauty  that  it  is  almost  bewildering  to  look  at  them.  I 
had  already  acquired  almost  a  passion  for  gazing  at 
precious  stones.  At  Constantinople  I  had  wandered 
through  the  bazars,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Jew,  and 
seen  all  the  diamonds  collected  and  for  sale  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  East,  but  I  was  astonished  at  the  brilliancy 
of  this  little  chamber,  and,  in  my  strongly-awakened 
admiration,  looked  upon  the  miser  who,  before  the  de- 
grading days  of  bonds  and  mortgages,  converted  his 
wealth  into  jewels  and  precious  stones,  as  a  man  of  ele- 
gant and  refined  taste.  The  crown  of  the  emperor  is 
adorned  with  a  chaplet  of  oak-leaves  made  of  diamonds 
of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  the  imperial  sceptre  con- 
tains one  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  being 
the  celebrated  stone  purchased  by  the  Empress  Catha- 
rine II.  from  a  Greek  slave  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  rubles  and  a  large  pension  for  life.  Eighty 
thousand  persons  were  employed  in  the  construction  of 
this  palace ;  upward  of  two  thousand  habitually  reside 
in  it,  and  even  a  larger  number  when  the  emperor  is  in 
St.  Petersburgh.  The  imperial  flag  was  then  floating 
from  the  top  of  the  palace,  as  an  indication  to  his  sub- 
jects of  his  majesty's  presence  in  the  capital ;  and  about 
the  time  that  his  majesty  sat  down  to  his  royal  dinner, 
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we  were  working  upon  a  cotelette  de  mouton,  and  drink- 
ing in  vin  ordinaire  health  and  long  life  to  Nicolas  the 
First ;  and  afterward,  in  talking  of  the  splendour  of  the 
imperial  palace  and  the  courtesy  of  the  imperial  foot- 
men, we  added  health  and  long  life  to  the  Lady  Auto- 
crat and  all  the  little  autocrats.*' 

After  dinner  we  took  oux  coffee  at  the  Cafe  Chinois,  on 
the  Newski  Perspective,  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  style 
and  decoration  to  anything  in  Paris.  Even  the  rules  of 
etiquette  in  France  are  not  orthodox  all  over  the  world. 
In  Paris  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  off  the  hat  on  enter- 
ing a  cafe  or  restaurant,  and  in  the  south  of  France  a 
Frenchman  will  sit  down  to  dinner  next  a  lady  with  his 
head  covered ;  but  in  Russia,  even  on  entering  an  apart- 
ment where  there  are  only  gentlemen,  it  is  necessary  to 
uncover  the  head.  I  neglected  this  rule  from  ignorance 
and  want  of  attention,  and  was  treated  with  rudeness 
by  the  proprietor,  and  afterward  learned  the  cause,  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  was  fortunate  that  I  had  not  been 
insulted.  This  is  a  small  matter,  but  a  man's  character 
in  a  strange  place  is  often  affected  by  a  trifling  circum- 
stance ;  and  Americans,  at  least  I  know  it  to  be  the 
case  with  myself,  are,  perhaps,  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  neglecting  the  minor  rules  of  etiquette. 

That  night  my  new  friend  had  his  effects  removed  to 
a  room  adjoining  mine,  and  the  next  morning  I  found 
him  sitting  in  his  window  with  a  book  in  his  hand» 
watching  the  young  lady  opposite.  He  was  so  pleased 
with  his  occupation  that  I  could  not  get  him  away,  and 
went  off  without  him.     Mr.  Wilkins  having  offered  to 

*  The  Winter  Palace  has  since  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  author  ha* 
not  seen  any  account  of  the  particulars,  but  ha9  heard  that  the  coi^tents  of 
the  Diamond  Chamber  were  saved. 
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accompany  me  to  some  of  the  public  institutions,  I 
called  for  him  ;  and,  finding  him  disengaged,  we  took  a 
boat  on  the  Neva,  and  went  first  to  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  standing  conspicuously  on  the  right  bank  opposite 
the  English  Quay,  and,  perhaps,  the  chastest  and  most 
classicsJ  structure  in  St.  Petersburgh.  In  the  court  are 
two  noble  Egyptian  Sphynxes.  A  magnificent  stair- 
case, with  a  double  flight  of  granite  steps,  leads  to  a 
grand  landing-place  with  broad  galleries  around  it,  sup- 
porting, by  means  of  Ionic  columns,  the  cupola^ which 
crowns  the  whole.  The  Rotunda  is  a  fine  apartment 
of  exquisite  proportions,  decorated  with  statues  and 
busts ;  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Conference-room 
stands  a  large  table,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Nicolas  under  a  rich  canopy.  In  one  room 
are  a  collection  of  models  from  the  antique,  and  another 
of  the  paintings  of  native  artists,  some  of  which  are 
considered  as  indicating  extraordinary  talent. 

From  hence  we  went  to  the  Hotel  des  Mines,  where 
the  name  of  the  American  minister  procured  us  ad- 
mission without  the  usual  permit.  The  Hotel  des 
Mines  was  instituted  by  the  great  Peter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  a  mining  engineer  corps,  to  explore 
scientifically  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  the  empire, 
and  also  engineers  for  the  army.  Like  all  the  other 
public  edifices,  the  building  is  grand  and  imposing,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  different  rooms  and  galleries  is 
admirable.  In  one  room  is  a  large  collection  of  medals, 
and  in  another  of  coins.  Besides  specimens  of  gener- 
al mineralogy  of  extraordinary  beauty,  there  are  native 
iron  from  the  Lake  Olonetz,  silver  ore  from  Tobolsk, 
and  gold  sand  from  the  Oural  Mountains ;  and  in  iron- 
bound  cases,  beautifully  ornamented,  there  is  a  rich  coU 
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lection  of  native  gold,  found  either  in  the  mines  belong- 
ing to  government  or  in  those  of  individuals,  one  piece 
of  which  was  discovered  at  the  depth  of  three  and  a 
half  feet  in  the  sand,  weighing  more  than  twenty-four 
pounds.  The  largest  piece  of  platinum  in  existence, 
from  the  mines  of  Demidoff,  weighing  ten  pounds,  is 
here  also ;  and,  above  all,  a  colossal  specimen  of  amala- 
chite  weighing  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six 
pounds,  and,  at  the  common  average  price  of  this  com- 
bination of  copper  and  carbonic  acid,  worth  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  this  valuable  repository 
is  under  ground,  being  a  model  of  a  mine  in  Siberia. 
Furnished  with  lighted  tapers,  we  followed  our  guides 
through  winding  passages  cut  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  the  sides  of  which  represented,  by  the  aggrega- 
tion of  real  specimens,  the  various  stratifications,  with  all 
the  different  ores,  and  minerals,  and  different  species  of 
earth,  as  they  were  found  in  the  natural  state ;  the  coal 
formation,  veins  of  copper,  and  in  one  place  of  gold, 
being  particularly  well  represented,  forming  an  admi- 
rable practical  school  for  the  study  of  geology,  though 
under  a  chillness  of  atmosphere  which  would  be  likely 
very  soon  to  put  an  end  to  studies  of  all  kinds. 

From  here  we  passed  to  the  imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences,  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  day's 
visiting.  This,  too,  was  founded  by  the  Great  Peter. 
,  I  hardly  know  why,  but  I  had  already  acquired  a  warm 
admiration  for  the  stout  old  Czar.  There  was  nothing 
high  or  chivalric  about  him,  but  every  step  in  Russia, 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  showed  me  what  he 
had  done  to  advance  the  condition  of  his  people.  I 
knew  all  this  as  matter  of  history,  but  here  I  felt  it  as 
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fact.  We  strolled  through  the  mineralogical  and  zoo- 
logical repositories,  and  stopped  before  the  skeleton  of 
that  stupendous  inhabitant  of  a  former  world,  denomi- 
nated the  mammoth,  whose  fame  had  been  carried  oyer 
the  waste  of  waters  even  to  our  distant  country,  and 
beside  which  even  the  skeletons  of  elephants  looked  in- 
significant. What  was  he  ?  where  did  he  live,  and  is 
his  race  extinct  ?  It  gave  rise  to  a  long  train  of  interest- 
ing speculation,  to  endow  him  with  life,  and  see  him 
striding  with  gigantic  steps,  the  living  tenant  of  a 
former  world ;  and  more  interesting  still  to  question,  as 
others  had  done,  whether  he  was  not,  after  all,  one  of  a 
race  of  animals  not  yet  extinct,  and  perhaps  wandering 
even  now  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

There  is  also  in  this  part  of  the  museum  a  collection 
of  anatomical  specimens  and  of  human  monsters ;  an 
unpleasing  exhibition,  though,  no  doubt,  useful  to  med- 
ical science ;  among  them  was  a  child  with  two  heads 
from  America.  More  interesting  to  me  was  a  large 
collection  of  insects,  of  medals,  and  particularly  of  the 
different  objects  in  gold  found  in  the  tumuli  of  Siberia, 
consisting  of  bracelets,  vases,  crowns,  bucklers,  rings, 
sabres  with  golden  hills,  Tartar  idols,  &c.,  many  of 
them  of  great  value  and  of  very  elegant  workmanship, 
which  have  given  rise  to  much  interesting  speculation 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people  who  formerly 
inhabited  that  country.  The  Asiatic  museum  contains 
a  library  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Mongolese,  and  Tibetan 
books  and  manuscripts;  Mohammedan,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese  coins ;  an  interesting  assemblage  of  Mongolese 
idols  cut  in  bronze  and  gilded,  and  illustrating  the  religion 
of  Buddha.  There  is  also  an  Egyptian  museum,  con- 
taining about  a  thousand  articles.     The  cabinet  of  curi« 
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osities  contains  figures  of  all  the  different  people  con- 
quered under  the  government  of  Russia,  habited  in  their 
national  costumes ;  also  of  Chinese,  Persians,  Aleutans, 
Carelians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  Eastern, 
Pacific,  or  Northern  Islands  discovered  or  visited  by 
Russian  travellers  and  navigators,  as  v^ell  as  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  inhabiting  Siberia. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  museum 
is  the  cabinet  of  Peter  himself,  consisting  of  a  suite  of 
apartments,  in  which  the  old  Czar  was  in  the  habit  of 
passing  his  leisure  hours  engaged  in  some  mechanical 
employment.  In  one  room  are  several  brass  cylinders 
turned  by  his  own  hands,  and  covered  with  battle-scenes 
of  his  own  engraving.  Also  an  iron  bar  forged  by  him ; 
bas-reliefs  executed  in  copper,  representing  his  despe- 
rate battles  in  Livonia ;  an  ivory  chandelier  of  curious 
and  highly-wrought  workmanship,  and  a  group  in  ivory 
representing  Abraham  offering  up  his  son  Isaac,  the 
ram  and  the  angel  Gabriel  cut  out  entire.  In  another 
room  is  his  workshop,  containfng  a  variety  of  vessels 
and  models  etched  in  copper,  and  a  copperplate  with  an 
unfinished  battle-scene.  His  tools  and  implements  are 
strewed  about  the  room  precisely  in  the  state  in  which 
he  left  them  the  last  time  he  was  there.  In  another 
chamber  were  the  distended  skin  of  his  French  body-ser- 
vant, seven  feet  high ;  the  Arabian  horse  which  he  rode 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  the  two  favourite 
dogs  which  always  accompanied  him ;  and  in  another  the 
figure  of  the  old  Czar  himself  in  wax,  as  large  as  life ; 
the  features,  beyond  doubt,  bearing  the  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  original,  being  taken  from  a  cast  applied 
to  his  face  when  dead,  and  shaded  in  imitation  of  his 
real  complexion.    The  eyebrows  and  hair  are  black,  the 
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eyes  dark,  the  complexion  swarthy,  and  aspect  stem. 
This  figure  is  surrounded  by  the  portraits  of  his  prede- 
cessors, in  their  barbarian  costumes,  himself  seated  in 
an  armchair  in  the  same  splendid  dress  which  he  wore 
when  with  his  own  hands  he  placed  the  imperial  crown 
on  the  head  of  his  beloved  Catharine.  Here,  also,  are 
his  uniform  of  the  guards,  gorget,  scarf,  and  sword,  and 
hat  shot  through  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa ;  and  the  last 
thing  which  the  guide  put  into  my  hands  was  a  long 
stick  measuring  his  exact  height,  and  showing  him  Ht- 
erally  a  great  man,  being  six  Russian  feet.  I  must  not 
forget  a  pair  of  shoes  made  by  his  own  hands ;  but  the 
old  Czar  was  no  shoemaker.  Nevertheless,  these  me- 
morials were  all  deeply  interesting ;  and  though  I  had 
seen  the  fruits  of  his  labours  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Baltic,  I  never  felt  such  a  strong  personal  attraction 
to  him  as  I  did  here. 

I  was  obliged  to  decline  dining  with  Mr.  Wilkins  in 
consequence  of  an  engagement  with  my  friend  the  Pole ; 
and,  returning,  I  found  him  at  the  window  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  precisely  in  the  same  position  in  which  I 
had  left  him.  After  dinner  a  servant  came  in  and  de- 
livered a  message,  and  he  proposed  a  walk  on  the  Ad- 
miralty Boulevards.  It  was  the  fashionable  hour  for 
promenade,  and,  after  a  turn  or  two,  he  discovered  his 
fair  enslaver,  accompanied  by  her  father  and  several  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  seemed  particularly  de- 
voted to  her.  She  was  a  pretty  little  girl,  and  seemed  to 
me  a  mere  child,  certainly  not  more  than  fifteen.  His 
admiration  had  commenced  on  the  Boulevards  the  first 
afternoon  of  his  arrival,  and  had  increased  violently  du- 
ring the  whole  day,  while  he  was  sitting  at  the  window. 
He  paraded  me  up  and  down  the  walk  once  or  twice. 
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and,  when  they  had  seated  themselves  on  a  bench,  took 
a  seat  opposite.  He  was  sure  she  was  pleased  with 
his  admiration,  but  I  could  not  see  that  her  look  indi* 
cated  any  very  flattering  acknowledgment.  In  fact,  I 
could  but  remark  that  the  eyes  of  the  gentlemen  were 
turned  toward  us  quite  as  often  as  those  of  the  lady,  and 
suggested  that,  if  he  persisted,  he  would  involve  us  in 
some  difficulty  with  them ;  but  he  said  there  could  not 
be  any  difficulty  about  it,  for,  if  he  offended  them,  he 
would  give  them  satisfaction.  As  this  view  of  the  case 
did  not  hit  my  humour,  I  told  him  that,  as  I  had  come 
out  with  him,  I  would  remain,  but  if  he  made  any  far- 
ther demonstrations,  I  should  leave  him,  and,  at  all 
events,  after  that  he  must  excuse  me  from  joining  his 
evening  promenades.  Soon  after  they  left  the  Boule- 
vards, and  we  returned  to  our  hotel,  where  he  enter- 
tained me  with  a  history  of  his  love  adventures  at  home, 
and  felicitations  upon  his  good  fortune  in  finding  himself 
already  engaged  in  one  here. 

Sunday.  Until  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century 
the  religion  of  Russia  was  a  gross  idolatry.  In  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  Olga,  the  widow  of  Igor  the 
son  of  Runic,  sailed  down  the  Dneiper  from  Kief,  was 
baptized  at  Constantinople,  and  introduced  Christianity 
into  Russia,  though  her  family  and  nation  adhered  for 
a  long  time  to  the  idolatry  of  their  fathers.  The  great 
schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
had  already  taken  place,  and  the  Christianity  derived 
from  Constantinople  was  of  course  of  the  Greek  per- 
suasion. The  Greek  Church  believes  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity,  but  differs  from  the  Catholic  in  some 
refined  and  subtle  distinction  in  regard  to  what  is  called 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    It  enjoins  the  invo« 
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cation  of  saints  as  mediators,  and  permits  the  use  of 
pictures  as  a  means  of  inspiring  and  strengthening  devo- 
tion. The  well-informed  understand  the  use  for  which 
they  are  intended,  but  these  form  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  community,  and  probably  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  worship  the  pictures  themselves.  The  clergy 
are,  in  general,  very  poor  and  very  ignorant.  The  priests 
are  not  received  at  the  tables  of  the  upper  classes,  but 
they  exercise  an  almost  controlling  influence  over  the 
lower,  and  they  exhibited  this  influence  in  rousing  the 
serfs  against  the  French,  which  may  be  ascribed  partly, 
perhaps,  to  feelings  of  patriotism,  and  partly  to  the  cer- 
tainty that  Napoleon  would  strip  their  churches  of  their 
treasures,  tear  down  their  monasteries,  and  turn  them- 
selves out  of  doors.  But  of  the  population  of  fifty-five 
millions,  fifteen  are  divided  into  Roman  Catholics, 
Armenians,  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  and 
among  the  Caucasians,  Georgians,  Circassians,  and 
Mongol  tribes  nearly  two  millions  are  pagans  or  idola- 
ters. Brahmins,  Lamists,  and  worshippers  of  the  sun. 

For  a  people  so  devout  as  the  Russians,  the  utmost 
toleration  prevails  throughout  the  whole  empire,  and 
particularly  in  St.  Petersburgh.  Churches  of  every 
denomination  stand  but  a  short  distance  apart  on  the 
Newski  Perspective.  The  Russian  cathedral  is  nearly 
opposite  the  great  Catholic  chapel ;  near  them  is  the  Ar- 
menian, then  the  Lutheran,  two  churches  for  Dissenters, 
and  a  mosque  for  the  Mohammedans !  and  on  Sunday 
thousands  are  seen  bending  their  steps  to  their  separate 
churches,  to  worship  according  to  the  faith  handed  down 
to  them  by  their  fathers. 

Early  in  the  morning,  taking  with  me^  a  valet  and 
joining  the  crowd  that  was  already  hurrying  with  de* 
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vout  and  serious  air  along  the  Newski  Perspective,  I 
entered  the  Cathedral  of  our  Lady  of  Cazan,  a  splendid 
monument  of  architecture,  and  more  remarkable  as  the 
work  of  a  native  artist,  with  a  semicircular  colonnade  in 
front,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  Corin- 
thian columns  thirty-five  feet  high,  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  the  great  circular  colonnade  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  crowned  with  a  cross 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  supported  on  a  large  gilded 
ball.  Within,  fifty  noble  columns,  each  of  one  piece 
of  solid  granite  from  Finland,  forty-eight  feet  high  and 
four  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a  rich  capital  of 
bronze,  and  resting  on  a  massive  bronze  base,  support 
an  arched  roof  richly  ornamented  with  flowers  in  bas- 
relief.  The  jewels  and  decorations  of  the  altar  are  rich 
and  splendid,  the  doors  leading  to  the  sanctum  sancto- 
rum, with  the  railing  in  front,  being  of  silver.  As  in 
the  Catholic  churches,  there  are  no  pews,  chairs,  or 
benches,  and  all  over  the  floor  were  the  praying  figures 
of  the  Russians.  Around  the  walls  were  arranged  mil- 
itary trophies,  flags,  banners,  and  the  keys  of  fortresses 
wrested  from  the  enemies  of  Russia ;  but  far  more  in- 
teresting than  her  columns,  and  colossal  statues,  and 
military  trophies,  is  the  tomb  of  the  warrior  Kutuzow ; 
simple,  and  remarkable  for  the  appropriate  warlike  tro- 
phy over  it,  formed  of  French  flags  and  the  eagles  of 
Napoleon.  Admiration  for  heroism  owns  no  geographi- 
cal or  territorial  limits,  and  I  pity  the  man  who  could 
stand  by  the  grave  of  Kutuzow  without  feeling  it  a  sa- 
cred spot.  The  Emperor  Alexander  with  his  own  hands 
took  the  most  precious  jewel  from  his  crown  and  sent 
it  to  the  warrior,  with  a  letter  announcing  to  him  his 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  Prince  of  Smolensko;  but 
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richer  than  jewels  or  principalities  is  the  tribute  which 
his  countrymen  pay  at  his  tomb. 

The  church  of  our  Lady  of  Cazan  contains  another 
monument  of  barbarian  patriotism.  The  celebrated 
leader  of  the  Cossacks  during  the  period  of  the  French 
invasion,  having  intercepted  a  great  part  of  the  booty 
which  the  French  were  carrying  from  Moscow^  sent  it 
to  the  metropolitan  or  head  of  the  church,  with  a  charac- 
teristic letter,  directing  it  to  be  ''  made  into  an  image  of 
the  four  Evangelists,  and  adorn  the  church  of  the  Moth- 
er of  God  of  Cazan."  The  concluding  paragraph  is, 
"  Hasten  to  erect  in  the  temple  of  God  this  monument 
of  battle  and  victory ;  and  while  you  erect  it,  say  with 
thankfulness  to  Providence,  the  enemies  of  Russia  are 
no  more ;  the  vengeance  of  God  has  overtaken  them  on 
the  soil  of  Russia ;  and  the  road  they  have  gone  has 
been  strewed  with  their  bones,  to  the  utter  confusion  of 
their  frantic  and  proud  ambition. 

(Signed)  "Platoff." 

From  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Cazan  I  went  to  the 
Protestant  church,  where  I  again  joined  in  an  orthodox 
service.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  elegant,  though 
externally  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  pri- 
vate building.  The  seats  are  free,  the  men  sitting  on 
one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other.  Mr.  Law,^  the 
clergyman,  has  been  there  many  years,  and  is  respected 
and  loved  by  his  congregation.  After  church  I  walked 
to  the  convent  of  Alexander  Newski,  the  burial-place  of 
Prince  Alexander,  who  obtained  in  the  thirteenth  cen^ 
tury  a  splendid  victory  over  the  allied  forces  of  Sweden^ 
Denmark,  and  Livonia ;  afterward  became  a  monk,  and 
for  his  pure  and  holy  life  was  canonized,  and  now  ranks 
among  the  principal  saints  in  the  Russian  calendar* 
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The  warrior  was  first  buried  at  Moscow,  but  Peter  thq 
Great  had  his  remains  transported  with  great  ceremony 
to  this  place,  a  procession  of  a  thousand  priests  walking 
barefoot  all  the  way.  The  monastery  stands  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  Newski  Perspective,  and  within  its  pre- 
cincts are  several  churches  and  a  large  cemetery.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  distinguished  prelates  of  the 
Greek  Church  and  a  large  fraternity  of  monks.  The 
dress  of  the  monks  is  a  loose  black  cloak  and  round 
black  cap,  and  no  one  can  be  admitted  a  member  until 
the  age  of  thirty.  We  entered  a  grand  portal,  walked 
up  a  long  avenue,  and,  crossing  a  bridge  over  a  stream, 
worked  our  way  between  lines  of  the  carriages  of  nobles 
and  ladies,  and  crowds  of  the  people  in  their  best  bell- 
crowned  hats  ;  and,  amid  a  throng  of  miserable  beggars, 
penetrated  to  the  door  of  the  principal  church,  a  large 
and  beautiful  specimen  of  modem  Corinthian  architec- 
ture. I  remarked  the  great  entrance,  the  lofty  dome, 
the  fresco  paintings  on  the  ceilings,  and  the  arabesque 
decorations  on  the  walls ;  the  altar-piece  of  white  Car- 
rara marble,  paintings  by  Rubens  and  Vandyck,  the 
holy  door  in  the  iconastos,  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps  of 
rich  gilded  bronze,  and  surmounted  by  the  representa- 
tion of  a  dazzling  aureola  of  different  colored  metals, 
and  in  the  centre  the  initials  of  that  awful  name  which 
none  in  Israel  save  the  initiated  were  permitted  to  pro- 
nounce. I  walked  around  and  paused  before  the  tomb 
of  the  warrior  saint. 

A  sarcophagus  or  coffin  of  massive  silver,  standing 
on  an  elevated  platform,  ornamented  in  bas-relief,  rep- 
resenting scenes  of  battles  with  the  Swedes,  contains 
his  relics ;  a  rich  ermine  lies  upon  the  coffin,  and  above 
is  a  silver  canopy.    On  each  side  is  a  warrior  clotlxfid 
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in  armour,  with  his  helmet,  breastplate,  shield,  and  spear, 
also  of  massive  silver.  The  altar  rises  thirty  feet  in 
height,  of  solid  silver,  vtrith  groups  of  military  figures 
and  trophies  of  warriors,  also  of  silver,  as  large  as  Ufe; 
and  over  it  hangs  a  golden  lamp,  with  a  magnificent 
candelabrum  of  silver,  together  with  a  vessel  of  curious 
workmanship  holding  the  bones  of  several  holy  men, 
the  whole  of  extraordinary  magnificence  and  costliness 
of  material,  upward  of  four  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
silver  having  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  chapel 
and  shrine.  The  dead  sleep  the  same  whether  in  sil- 
ver coffins  or  in  the  bare  earth,  but  the  stately  charac- 
ter of  the  church,  dimly  lighted,  and  the  splendour  and 
richness  of  the  material,  gave  a  peculiar  solenmity  to 
the  tomb  of  the  warrior  saint. 

Leaving  the  churches,  I  strolled  through  the  clois- 
ters of  the  monastery  and  entered  the  great  cemetery. 
There,  as  in  the  great  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  at 
Paris,  all  that  respect,  and  love,  and  affection  can  do  to 
honour  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  all  that  vanity  and 
folly  can  do  to  ridicule  it,  have  been  accomplished. 
There  are  seen  epitaphs  of  affecting  brevity  and  elabo- 
rate amplification ;  every  design,  every  device,  figure, 
emblem,  and  decoration ;  every  species  of  material,  from 
native  granite  to  Carrara  marble  and  pure  gold.  Among 
the  simpler  tombs  of  poets,  warriors,  and  statesmen,  a 
monument  of  the  most  gigantic  proportions  is  erected 
to  snatch  from  oblivion  the  name  of  a  rich  Russian 
merchant.  The  base  is  a  solid  cubic  block  of  the  most 
superb  marble,  on  which  is  a  solid  pedestal  of  black 
marble  ten  feet  square,  bearing  a  sarcophagus  fourteen 
feet  high,  and  of  most  elegant  proportions,  surmounted 
bj  p.  <j[oJd  r!T088  twenty  feet  in  height.    At  each  of  the 
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four  corners  is  a  colossal  candelabrum  of  cast  ironi 
with  entwining  serpents  of  bronze  gilded.  The  ground 
alone  cost  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the  whole  monu- 
ment about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Near  the  centre 
of  this  asylum  of  the  dead,  a  tetrastyle  Ionic  temple  of 
the  purest  white  marble  records  the  virtues  of  an  inter- 
esting lady,  the  Countess  of  Potemkin;  and  alto  re- 
lievos of  the  most  exquisite  execution  on  three  sides 
of  the  temple  tell  the  melancholy  story  of  a  mother 
snatched  from  three  lovely  children.  The  countess, 
prophetically  conscious  of  her  approaching  fate,  is 
looking  up  calmly  and  majestically  to  the  figure  of  re- 
ligion, and  resting  with  confidence  her  left  hand  on  the 
symbol  of  Christianity.  In  front  are  the  inscription 
and  arms  of  the  family  in  solid  gold. 

But  what  are  the  Russian  dead  to  me  ?  The  gran- 
ite and  marble  monument  of  the  merchant  is  a  con- 
glomeration of  hides,  hemp,  and  tallow  ;  a  man  may 
be  excused  if  he  linger  a  moment  at  the  tomb  of  an  in- 
teresting woman,  a  mother  cut  off  in  her  prime ;  but 
melancholy  is  infectious,  and  induces  drowsiness  and 
closing  of  the  book. 

In  consideration  for  my  valet,  at  the  grand  portal  I 
took  a  drosky,  rolled  over  the  wooden  pavement  of  the 
Newski  Perspective,  and,  with  hardly  motion  enough 
to  disturb  my  revery,  was  set  down  at  the  door  of  my 
hotel.  My  Pole  was  waiting  to  dine  with  me,  and 
roused  me  from  my  dreams  of  the  dead  to  recount  his 
dreams  of  the  living.  All  day  he  had  sat  at  his  win- 
dow, and  a  few  straggling  glances  from  the  lady  oppo- 
site had  abundantly  rewarded  him,  and  given  him  great 
spirits  for  his  evening's  promenade  on  the  Boulevards. 
I  declined  accompanying  him,  and  he  went  alone^  and 
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returned  in  the  evening  almost  in  raptures.    We  stroll- 
ed an  hour  by  the  twiUght,  and  retired  early. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  early  the  next  morn- 
ing he  came  to  my  room  writh  a  letter  on  fine  pink  paper 
addressed  to  his  fair  enslaver.  The  reader  may  re- 
member that  this  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  been  made 
a  confidant  in  an  affaire  du  coeur.  To  be  sure,  the  mis- 
sionary at  Smyrna  turned  out  to  be  crazy ;  and  on  this 
point,  at  least,  my  Pole  was  a  little  touched ;  neverthe- 
less, I  listened  to  his  epistle.  It  was  the  regular  old- 
fashioned  document,  full  of  hanging,  shooting,  drowning, 
and  other  extravagances.  He  sealed  it  with  an  amatory 
device,  and,  calling  up  a  servant  in  his  confidence,  told 
him  to  carry  it  over,  and  then  took  his  place  in  my 
window  to  watch  the  result.  In  the  mean  time,  finding 
it  impossible  to  dislodge  him,  and  that  I  could  not  count 
upon  him  to  accompany  me  on  my  visits  to  the  palaces 
as  he  had  promised,  I  went  to  the  Hermitage  alone. 
The  Great  and  Little  Hermitages  are  connected  with 
the  Winter  Palace  and  with  each  other  by  covered 
galleries,  and  the  theatre  is  connected  with  the  two 
Hermitages  by  means  of  another  great  arch  thrown 
over  a  canal,  so  that  the  whole  present  a  continued  line 
of  imperial  palaces,  unequalled  in  extent  in  any  part 
of  Europe,  measuring  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-six  feet,  or  one  third  of  an  English  mile.  If  I 
were  to  select  a  building  designed  to  realize  the  most 
extravagant  notions  of  grandeur  and  luxury,  it  would  be 
the  gorgeous  palace  known  under  the  modest  name  of 
the  Hermitage.  I  shall  not  attempt  any  description  of 
the  interior  of  this  splendid  edifice,  but  confine  myself 
to  a  brief  enumeration  of  its  contents.  I  ascended  by 
a  spacious  staircase  to  the  anteroom,  where  I  gave,  or, 
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rather,  where  my  cane  was  demanded  by  the  footman,  and 
proceeded  through  a  suite  of  magnificent  rooms,  every 
one  surpassing  the  last,  and  richer  in  objects  of  the  fine 
arts,  science,  and  literature ;  embellished  throughout  by 
a  profusion  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  and  furniture, 
and  remarkable  for  beauty  of  proportion  and  variety  of 
design.     In  rooms  and  galleries   appropriated  to  the 
separate  schools  and  masters  are  upward  of  thirteen 
hundred  paintings  by  Raphael,  Titian,  Guido,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Luca  Giordano,  the  Caracci,  Perugino,  Cor- 
regio,  and  Leonardi  da  Vinci ;  here  is  also  the  best  col- 
lection in  existence,  of  pictures  by  Wouvermans  and 
Teniers,  with  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Rubens  and 
Vandyck,  of  the  French  Claude,  Poussin,  and  Vernet. 
The  celebrated  Houghton   collection  is  -here,  with  a 
gallery  of  paintings  of  the  Spanish  schools,  many  of 
them  Murillos.     In  one  room  is  a  superb  vase  of  Sibe- 
rian jasper,  of  a  lilach  colour,  five  feet  high,  and  of  ex- 
quisite form  and  polish ;  in  another  are  two  magnificent 
candelabras,  said  to  be  valued   at  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  rubles,  or  about  fifty  thousand  dollars ; 
I  must  mention  also  the  great  musical  clock,  represent- 
ing an  antique  Grecian  temple,  and  containing  within  a 
combination  of  instruments,  having  the  power  of  two 
orchestras,  which  accompany  each  other;  two  golden 
tripods,  seven  feet  high,  supporting  the  gold  salvers  on 
which  salt  and  bread  were  exhibited  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  on  his  triumphal  return  from  Paris,  as  em- 
blems of  wisdom  and  plenty ;  a  large  musical  and  ma- 
gical secretary,  which  opens  spontaneously  in  a  hundred 
directions  at  the  sound  of  music,  purchased  by  the  late 
emperor  for  eight  hundred  guineas ;  a  room  surrounded 
vidi  books,  some  of  which  were  originals,  placed  there 
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by  Catharine  for  the  use  of  the  domestics,  as  she  said, 
to  keep  the  devil  out  of  their  heads ;  a  saloon  containing 
the  largest  collection  of  engravings  and  books  of  engra- 
vings in  Europe,  amounting  to  upveard  of  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  a  library  of  upward  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand volumes;  an  extensive  cabinet  of  medals,  and 
another  of  gems  and  pastes ;  a  jewel-cabinet,  containing 
the  rich  ornaments  which  have  served  for  the  toilettes 
of  succeeding  empresses,  innumerable  precious  stones 
and  pearls,  many  of  extraordinary  magnitude ;  a  superb 
collection  of  antiques  and  cameos,  amounting  to  upward 
of  fifteen  thousand,  the  cameos  alone  affording  employ- 
ment for  days.  In  one  room  are  curious  works  in  ivory 
and  fishbones,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Archangel,  who 
are  skilled  in  that  species  of  workmanship ;  and  in  an- 
other is  the  celebrated  clock,  known  by  the  name  of 
L'Horloge  du  Paon.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  large  glass 
case  ten  feet  high,  being  the  trunk  of  a  golden  tree,  with 
its  branches  and  leaves  all  of  gold.  On  the  top  of  the 
trunk  sits  a  peacock,  which,  when  the  chimes  begin, 
expands  its  brilliant  tail,  while  an  owl  rolls  its  eyes 
with  its  own  peculiar  stare,  and,  instead  of  a  bell  strildng 
the  hours,  a  golden  cock  flaps  his  wings  and  crows. 
The  clock  is  now  out  of  order,  and  the  machinery  is  so 
complicated  that  no  artist  has  hitherto  been  able  to  re- 
pair it. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  and  interesting  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Hermitage  are  the  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer Gardens.  As  I  strolled  through  the  suites  of  apart- 
ments, and  looked  out  through  the  windows  of  a  long  gal- 
lery, it  was  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  flourishing 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  stood  upon  an  artificial  soil, 
raised  nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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The  Winter  Garden  is  a  large  quadrangular  conservato- 
ry, planted  with  laurels  and  orange  trees,  in  which  linnets 
and  Canary  birds  formerly  flew  about  enjoying  the  free- 
dom of  nature ;  but  the  feathered  tribe  have  disappeared. 
The  Summer  Garden  connected  with  it  is  four  hundred 
feet  long ;  and  here,  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  near 
the  top  of  the  palace,  I  strolled  along  gravel-walks,  and 
among  parterres  of  shrubs  and  flowers  growing  in  rich 
luxuriance,  and  under  a  thick  foliage  inhaled  their  de- 
lightful fragrance.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  a  description 
of  this  scene. 

I  returned  to  my  Pole,  whom  I  found  at  his  window 
with  a  melancholy  and  sentimental  visage,  his  beautiful 
episde  returned  upon  his  hands — ^having,  in  sportsman's 
phrase,  entirely  missed  fire — and  then  lying  with  a  most 
reproving  look  on  his  table.  My  friend  had  come  up  to 
St.  Petersburgh  in  consequence  of  a  lawsuit,  and  as  this 
occupied  but  a  small  portion  of  his  time,  he  had  involved 
himself  in  a  lovesuit,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  with 
about  an  equal  chance  of  success  in  both.  L'amour 
was  the  great  business  of  his  life,  and  he  could  not  be 
content  unless  he  had  what  he  called  une  affaire  de  coeur 
on  hand. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

An  Imperial  Fdte.— Nicolai  of  Russia.— Varied  Splendours.— A  Solilo- 
quy.—House  of  Peter  the  Oreat,— A  Boatrace. — Czarskosela— The 
Amber  Chamber. — Catharine  II.— The  Emperor  Alexander. 

The  next  day  was  that  appointed  for  the  great  fete 
at  Peterhoff.  In  spite  of  the  confining  nature  of  his 
two  suits,  my  Pole  had  determined  to  accompany  me 
thither,  being  prompted  somewhat  by  the  expectation 
of  seeing  his  damsel ;  and,  no  way  disheartened  by  the 
fate  of  his  first  letter,  he  had  manufactured  another,  by 
comparison  with  which  the  first  was  an  icicle.  I  ad- 
mitted it  to  be  a  masterpiece,  though  when  he  gave  it 
to  a  servant  to  carry  over,  as  we  were  on  the  point  of 
setting  o£f,  suggested  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
wait  and  pick  it  up  when  she  threw  it  out  of  the  window. 
But  he  had  great  confidence,  and  thought  much  better 
of  her  spirit  for  sending  back  his  first  letter. 

The  whole  population  of  Petersburgh  was  already  in 
motion  and  on  the  way  to  PeterholBT.  It  was  expected 
that  the  fete  would  be  more  than  usually  splendid,  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  Holland,  then  on 
a  visit  to  her  sister  the  empress ;  and  at  an  early  hour 
the  splendid  equipages  of  the  nobility,  carriages,  dros- 
kys,  telegas,  and  carts,  were  hurrying  along  the  banks 
of  the  Neva,  while  steamboats,  sailboats,  rowboats,  and 
craft  of  every  description  were  gliding  on  the  bosom 
of  the  river. 

As  the  least  trouble,  we  chose  a  steamboat,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  embarked  at  the  English  Quay.     The 
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boat  was  crowded  with  passengers,  and  among  them 
was  an  old  English  gentleman,  a  merchant  of  thirty 
years'  standing  in  St.  Petersburgh.  I  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  him,  how  I  do  not  know,  and  his  lady  told 
me  that  the  first  time  I  passed  them  she  remarked  to 
her  husband  that  I  was  an  American.  The  reader  may 
remember  that  a  lady  made  the  same  remark  at  Smyr- 
na ;  without  knowing  exactly  how  to  understand  it,  I 
mention  it  as  a  fact  showing  the  nice  discrimination  ac- 
quired by  persons  in  the  habit  of  seeing  travellers  from 
different  countries.  Before  landing,  the  old  gentleman 
told  me  that  his  boys  had  gone  down  in  a  pleasure- 
boat,  abundantly  provided  with  materials,  and  asked 
me  to  go  on  board  and  lunch  with  them,  which,  upon 
the '^invitation  being  extended  to  my  friend,  I  accepted. 
Peterhoff  is  about  twenty-five  versts  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh, and  the  whole  bank  of  the  Neva  on  that  side  is 
adorned  with  palaces  and  beautiful  summer  residences 
of  the  Russian  seigneurs.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Neva,  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Op- 
posite is  the  city  of  Cronstadt,  the  seaport  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh and  the  anchorage  of  the  Russian  fleet.  It  was 
then  crowded  with  merchant  ships  of  every  nation,  with 
flags  of  every  colour  streaming  from  their  spars  in  hon- 
our of  the  day.  On  landing,  we  accompanied  our  new 
friends,  and  found  "  the  boys,"  three  fine  young  fellows 
just  growing  up  to  manhood,  in  a  handsome  little  pleas- 
ure-boat, with  a  sail  arranged  as  an  awning,  waiting 
for  their  parents.  We  were  introduced  and  received 
with  open  arms,  and  sat  down  to  a  cold  collation  in  good 
old  English  style,  at  which,  for  the  first  time  since  I 
left  home,  I  fastened  upon  an  oldfashioned  sirloin  of 
loastbeef.    It  was  a  delightful  meeting  for  me.    The 
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old  people  talked  to  me  about  my  travels ;  and  the  oM 
lady  particularly,  with  almost  a  motherly  interest  in  a 
straggling  young  man,  inquired  about  my  parents,  brotli- 
ers,  and  sisters,  &c. ;  and  I  made  my  way  with  the 
frankhearted  "boys"  by  talking  "boat.**  Altogether, 
it  was  a  regular  home  family  scene ;  and,  after  the 
lunch,  we  left  the  old  people  under  the  awning,  prom- 
ising to  return  at  nine  o'clock  for  tea,  and  with  "  the 
boys"  set  oflF  to  view  the  fete. 

From  the  time  when  we  entered  the  grounds  until 
we  left  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  whole  was 
a  fairy  scene.  The  grounds  extended  some  distance 
along  the  shore,  and  the  palace  stands  on  an  embank- 
ment perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  commanding 
a  full  view  of  the  Neva,  Cronstadt  with  its  shipjJing, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  We  followed  along  the  banks 
of  a  canal  five  hundred  yards  long,  bordered  by  noble 
trees.  On  each  side  of  the  canal  were  large  wooden 
frames  JEibout  sixty  feet  high,  filled  vnth  glass  lamps  fnr 
the  illumination ;  and  at  the  foot  of  each  was  another 
high  framework  with  lamps,  forming,  among  other 
things,  the  arms  of  Russia,  the  double-headed  eagle,  and 
under  it  a  gigantic  star  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter. 
At  the  head  of  the  canal  was  a  large  basin  of  water,  and 
in  the  "centre  of  the  basin  stood  a  colossal  group  in  brass, 
of  a  man  tearing  open  the  jaws  of  a  rampant  lion ;  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  rushed  a  jet  d'eau  perhaps 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  On  each  side  of  this 
basin,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  was  a 
smaller  basin,  with  a  jet  d'eau  in  each  about  half  its 
height,  and  all  around  were  jets  d'eau  of  various  kinds, 
throwing  water  vertically  and  horizontally;  among  them 
I  remember  a  figure  larger  than  life,  leaning  forward  in 
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the  attitude  of  a  man  throwing  the  discus,  with  a  power- 
ful  stream  of  water  rushing  from  his  clinched  fist. 
These  basins  were  at  the  foot  of  the  embankment  on 
which  stands  the  palace.     In  the  centre  was  a  broad 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  palace,  and  on  each  side 
was  a  continuous  range  of  marble  slabs  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  over  which  poured  down  a  sheet  of  water,  the  slabs 
being  placed  so  high  and  far  apart  as  to  allow  lamps  to 
be  arranged  behind  the  water.    All  over,  along  the  pub- 
lic walks  and  in  retired  alcoves,  were  frames  hung  with 
lamps ;  and  everywhere,  under  the  trees  and  on  the 
open  lawn,  were  tents  of  every  size  and  fashion,  beau- 
tifully decorated ;  many  of , them,  oriental  in  style  and 
elegance,   were  fitted  up  as  places  of  refreshment. 
Thousands  of  people,  dressed  in  their  best  attire,  were 
promenading  the  grounds,  but  no  vehicles  were  to  be 
seen,  until,  in  turning  a  point,  we  espied  at  some  dis- 
tance up  an  avenue,  and  coming  quietly  toward  us,  a 
plain  open  carriage,  with  two  horses  and  two  English 
jockey  outriders,  in  which  were  a  gentleman  and  lady, 
whom,  without  the  universal  taking  off  of  hats  around 
us,  I  recognised  at  once  as  the  emperor  and  empress. 
I  am  not  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  any  profound  admi- 
ration for  royalty,  but,  without  consideration  of  their 
rank,  I  never  saw  a  finer  specimen  of  true  gentility ; 
in  fact,  he  looked  every  inch  a  king,  and  she  was  my 
beau  ideal  of  a  queen  in  appearance  and  manners. 
They  bowed  as  they  passed,  and,  as  I  thought,  being 
outside  of  the  line  of  Russians  and  easily  recognised  as 
a  stranger,  theur  courtesy  was  directed  particularly  to 
me ;  but  I  found  that  my  companion  took  it  very  much 
to  himself,  and  no  doubt  every  long-bearded  Russian 
near  us  did  the  same.    In  justice  to  myself,  however^ 
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I  may  almost  say  that  I  had  a  conversation  with  the 
emperor;  for  although  his  imperial  highness  did  not 
speak  to  me,  he  spoke  in  a  language  which  none  bull 
(and  the  queen  and  his  jockey  outriders)  understood; 
for,  waving  his  hand  to  them,  I  heard  him  say  in  Eng- 
lish, "  To  the  right.**  After  this  interview  with  his 
majesty  we  walked  up  to  the  palace.  The  splendid 
regiments  of  cavalier  guards  veere  drawn  up  around  it, 
every  private  carrying  himself  like  a  prince ;  and  I  did 
not  admire  all  his  palaces,  nor  hardly  his  queen,  so 
much  as  this  splendid  body  of  armed  followers.  Be- 
hind the  palace  is  a  large  plain  cut  up  into  gravel-walks, 
having  in  one  place  a  basin  of  water,  with  waterworks 
of  various  kinds,  among  which  were  some  of  peculiar 
beauty  falling  in  the  form  of  a  semiglobe. 

A  little  before  dark  we  retired  to  a  refectory  under  a 
tent  until  the  garden  was  completely  lighted  up,  that 
we  might  have  the  full  effect  of  the  illumination  at  one 
coup  d'oeil,  and,  when  we  went  out,  the  dazzling  brill- 
iancy of  the  scene  within  the  semicircular  illumination 
around  the  waterworks  was  beyond  description.  This 
semicircular  framework  enclosed  in  a  large  sweep  the 
three  basins,  and  terminated  at  the  embankment  on 
which  the  palace  stands,  presenting  all  around  an  im- 
mense fiery  scroll  in  the  air,  si:irty  or  eighty  feet  high, 
and  filled  with  all  manner  of  devices ;  and  for  its  back- 
ground a  broad  sheet  of  water  falling  over  a  range  of 
steps,  with  lighted  lamps  behind  it,  forming  an  illumina- 
ted cascade,  while  the  basins  were  blazing  with  the  hght 
thrown  upon  them  from  myriads  of  lamps,  and  the  co- 
lossal figures  of  a  reddened  and  unearthly  hue  were 
spouting  columns  of  water  into  the  air.  More  than  tw« 
hundred  thousand  people  were  supposed  to  be  assem- 
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bled  in  the  garden,  in  every  variety  of  gay,  brilliant, 
and  extraordinary  costume.  St.  Petersburgh  was  half 
depopulated,  and  thousands  of  peasants  were  assembled 
from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  I  was  accidentally 
separated  from  all  my  companions ;  and,  alone  among 
thousands,  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and  for  an  hour 
watched  the  throng  passing  through  the  illuminated  cir- 
cle, and  ascending  the  broad  steps  leading  toward  the 
palace.  Among  all  this  immense  crowd  there  was  no 
rabble  ;  not  a  dress  that  could  offend  the  eye ;  but  inter- 
mingled with  the  ordinary  costumes  of  Europeans  were 
the  Russian  shopkeeper,  with  his  long  surtout,  his  bell- 
crowned  hat,  and  solemn  beard ;  Cossacks,  and  Circas* 
sian  soldiers,  and  Calmuc  Tartars,  and  cavalier  guards; 
hussars,  with  the  sleeves  of  their  rich  jackets  dangling 
loose  over  their  shoulders,  tossing  plumes,  and  helmets 
glittering  with  steel,  intermingled  throughout  with  the 
gay  dresses  of  ladies ;  while  near  me,  and,  like  me,  care- 
lessly stretched  on  the  grass,  under  the  light  of  thousands 
of  lamps,  was  a  group  of  peasants  from  Finland  fiddling 
9nd  dancing ;  the  women  with  light  hair,  bands  around 
their  heads,  and  long  jackets  enwrapping  their  square 
forms,  and  the  men  with  long  greatcoats,  broad-brimmed 
hats,  and  a  bunch  of  shells  in  front. 

Leaving  this  brilliant  scene,  I  joined  the  throng  on  the 
steps,  and  by  the  side  of  a  splendid  hussar,  stooping 
his  manly  figure  to  whisper  in  the  ears  of  a  lovely  young 
girl,  I  ascended  to  the  palace  and  presented  my  ticket 
of  admission  to  the  bal  masque,  so  called  from  their 
being  no  masks  there.  I  had  not  been  presented  at  court, 
and,  consequently,  had  only  admission  to  the  outer  apart- 
ments with  the  people.  I  had,  however,  the  range  of  a 
succession  of  splendid  rooms,  richly  decorated  with  vases 
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and  tazzas  of  precious  stones,  candelabras,  conches,  ot- 
tomans, superb  mirrors,  and  inlaid  floors ;  and  the  centre 
room,  extending  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  had  its 
lofty  walls  covered  to  the  very  ceilings  with  portraits  of 
all  the  female  beauties  in  Russia  about  eighty  years  ago. 
I  was  about  being  tired  of  gazing  at  these  pictures  of  long- 
sleeping  beauties,  when  the  great  doors  at  one  end  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  emperor  and  empress,  attended  by 
the  whole  court,  passed  through  on  their  way  to  the  ban- 
queting-hall.  Although  I  had  been  in  company  with  the 
emperor  before  in  the  garden,  and  though  I  had  taken  off 
my  hat  to  the  empress,  both  passed  without  recognising 
me.  The  court  at  St.  Petersburgh  is  admitted  to  be  the 
most  brilliant  in  Europe ;  the  dresses  of  the  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  the  uniforms  of  the  general 
and  staff-officers  being  really  magnificent,  while  those  of 
the  ladies  sparkled  with  jewels.  Besides  the  emperor 
and  empress,  the  only  acquaintance  I  recognised  in  that 
constellation  of  brilliantly-dressed  people  were  Mr.  Wil- 
kins  and  Mr.  Clay,  who,  for  republicans,  made  a  very 
fair  blaze.  I  saw  them  enter  the  banqueting-hall, 
painted  in  oriental  style  to  represent  a  tent,  and  might 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  emperor  and  em- 
press and  all  that  brilliant  collection  eat ;  but,  turning 
away  from  a  noise  that  destroyed  much  of  the  illusion, 
viz.,  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  and  a  little  piqued 
at  the  cavalier  treatment  I  had  received  from  the  court 
circles,  I  went  out  on  the  balcony  and  soliloquized, 
"  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds ;  but  look  back  a  little, 
ye  dashing  cavaliers  and  supercilious  ladies.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  French  traveller  in 
Russia  wrote  that  '  most  men  treat  their  wives  as  a 
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necessary  evil,  regarding  them  with  a"proud  and  stem 
eye,  and  even  beating  them  after.'  Dr.  Collins,  phy- 
sician to  the  Czar  in  1670,  as  an  evidence  of  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  in  Russia,  says  that  the  custom 
of  tying  up  wives  by  the  hair  of  the  head  and  flogging 
them  'begins  to  be  left  off;'  accounting  for  it,  however, 
by  the  prudence  of  parents,  who  made  a  stipulative  pro- 
vision in  the  marriage  contract  that  their  daughters 
were  not  to  be  whipped,  struck,  kicked,  &c.  But,  even 
in  this  improved  state  of  society,  one  man  *  put  upon 
his  wife  a  shirt  dipped  in  ardent  spirits,  and  burned  her 
to  death,'  and  was  not  punished,  there  being,  according 
to  the  doctor,  'no  punishment  in  Russia  for  killing  a 
wife  or  a  slave.'  When  no  provision  was  made  in  the 
marriage  contract,  he  says  they  were  accustomed  to 
discipline  their  wives  very  severely.  At  the  marriage 
the  bridegroom  had  a  whip  in  one  boot  and  a  jewel  in 
the  other,  and  the  poor  girl  tried  her  fortune  by  choos- 
ing. *If  she  happens  upon  the  jewel,'  says  another 
traveller,  *  she  is  lucky ;  but  if  on  the  whip,  she  gets  it.* 
The  bridegroom  rarely  saw  his  companion's  face  till 
after  the  marriage,  when,  it  is  said, '  If  she  be  ugly  she 
pays  for  it  soundly,  maybe  the  first  time  he  sees  her.' 
Ugliness  being  punished  with  the  whip,  the  women 
painted  to  great  excess ;  and  a  traveller  in  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  saw  the  grand  duchess  and  her  ladies 
on  horseback  astride,  *  most  wickedly  bepainted.'  The 
day  after  a  lady  had  been  at  an  entertainment,  the  host- 
ess was  accustomed  to  ask  how  she  got  home ;  and  the 
polite  answer  was,  *  Your  ladyship's  hospitality  made 
me  so  tipsy  that  I  don't  know  how  I  got  home ;'  and 
for  the  climax  of  their  barbarity  it  can  scarcely  be  be- 
lievedy  but  it  is  recorded  as  a  fact,  that  the  women  did 
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not  begin  to  wear  stays  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  T 

Soothed  by  these  rather  ill-natured  reflections,  I 
turned  to  the  illuminated  scene  and  the  thronging  thou- 
sands below,  descended  once  more  to  the  garden,  passed 
down  the  steps,  worked  my  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
fell  into  a  long  avenue,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  garden, 
brilliantly  lighted,  but  entirely  deserted.  At  the  end  of 
the  avenue  I  came  to  an  artificial  lake,  opposite  which 
was  a  small  square  two-story  cottage,  being  the  old  res- 
idence of  Peter  the  Great,  the  founder  of  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  Peterhoflf.  It  was  exactly  in  the  style  of 
our  ordinary  country  houses,  and  the  furniture  was  of  a 
simplicity  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  surround- 
ing luxury  and  splendour.  The  door  opened  into  a  lit- 
tle hall,  in  which  were  two  oldfashioned  Dutch  mahog- 
any tables,  with  oval  leaves,  legs  tapering  and  enlar- 
ging at  the  feet  into  something  like  a  horseshoe ;  just 
such  a  table  as  every  one  may  remember  in  his  grand- 
father's house,  and  recalling  to  mind  the  simple  style  of 
our  own  country  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  In  a 
room  on  one  side  was  the  old  Czar's  bed,  a  low,  broad 
wooden  bedstead,  with  a  sort  of  canopy  over  it,  the 
covering  of  the  canopy  and  the  coverlet  being  of  striped 
calico;  the  whole  house,  inside  and  out,  was  hung 
with  lamps,  illumining  with  a  glare  that  was  almost 
distressing  the  simplicity  of  Peter's  residence;  and, 
as  if  to  give  greater  contrast  to  this  simplicity,  while  I 
was  standing  in  the  door  of  the  hall,  I  saw  roll  by  me, 
in  splendid  equipages,  the  emperor  and  empress,  with 
the  whole  of  the  brilliant  court  which  I  had  left  in  the 
banqueting-hall,  now  making  a  tour  of  the  gardens. 
The  carriages  were  all  of  one  pattern,  long,  hung  low. 
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without  any  tops,  and  somewhat  like  our  omnibuses, 
except  that,  instead  of  the  seats  being  on  one  side,  there 
was  a  partition  in  the  middle  not  higher  than  the  back 
of  a  sofa,  with  large  seats  like  sofas  on  each  side,  on 
which  the  company  sat  in  a  row,  with  their  backs  to  each 
other ;  in  front  was  a  high  and  large  box  for  the  coach- 
men, and  a  footman  behind.  It  was  so  light  that  I  could 
distinguish  the  face  of  every  gentleman  and  lady  as 
they  passed  ;  and  there  was  something  so  unique  in  the 
exhibition,  that,  with  the  splendour  of  the  court  dresses, 
it  seemed  the  climax  of  the  brilliant  scenes  at  Peterhoff. 
I  followed  them  with  my  eyes  till  they  were  out  of  sight, 
gave  one  more  look  to  the  modest  pillow  on  which  old 
Peter  reposed  his  careworn  head,  and  at  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  left  the  garden.  A  frigate  brill- 
iantly illuminated  was  firing  a  salute,  the  flash  of  her 
guns  lighting  up  the  dark  surface  of  the  water  as  I  em- 
barked on  board  the  steamboat.  At  two  o'clock  the 
morning  twilight  was  like  that  of  day ;  at  three  o'clock 
I  was  at  my  hotel,  and,  probably,  at  ten  minutes  past, 
asleep. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  my  Pole  came 
into  my  room.  He  had  returned  from  Peterhoff  before 
me,  and  found  waiting  for  him  his  second  epistle,  with 
a  note  from  the  mother  of  the  young  lady,  which  he 
read  to  me  as  I  lay  in  bed.  Though  more  than  half 
asleep,  I  was  rather  roused  by  the  strange  effect  this 
letter  had  upon  him,  for  he  was  now  encouraged  to  go 
on  with  his  suit,  since  he  found  that  the  backwardness 
of  the  young  lady  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  the  mother,  and  n^t  to  any  indifference  on  her  part. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  a  boatrace  between  Eng- 
lish amateurs  that  had  excited  some  interest  among  the 
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English  residents.  The  boats  were  badly  matched ;  a 
six-oared  boat  thirty-two  feet  long,  and  weighing  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  being  pitted  against  three 
pairs  of  sculls,  with  a  boat  twenty-eight  feet  long  and 
weighing  only  one  hundred  and  eight  pounds.  One 
belonged  to  the  English  legation  and  the  other  to  some 
English  merchants.  The  race  was  from  the  English 
Quay  to  the  bridge  opposite  the  Suwarrow  monument 
at  the  foot  of  the  Summer  Garden,  and  back,  a  little 
more  than  two  miles  each  way.  The  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent was  between  two  and  three  miles  an  hour,  though 
its  full  strength  was  avoided  by  both  boats  keeping  in 
the  eddies  along  shore.  It  was  a  beautiful  place  for  a 
boatrace ;  the  banks  of  the  Neva  were  lined  with  spec- 
tators, and  the  six-oared  boat  beat  easily,  performing 
the  distance  in  thirty-one  minutes. 

The  next  morning,  in  company  with  a  Frenchman 
lately  arrived  at  our  hotel,  I  set  out  for  the  imperial 
palace  of  Czarskoselo,  about  seventeen  versts  from  St. 
Petersburgh.  About  seven  versts  from  the  city  we 
passed  the  imperial  seat  of  Zechenne,  built  by  the  Em- 
press Catharine  to  commemorate  the  victory  obtained 
by  OrloflF  over  the  Turks  on  the  coast  of  Anatolia.  The 
edifice  is  in  the  form  of  a  Turkish  pavilion,  with  a  cen- 
tral rotunda  containing  the  full-length  portraits  of  the  sov- 
ereigns cotemporary  with  Catharine.  Since  her  death 
this  palace  has  been  deserted.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  Alexander  and  the  empress  passed  it 
on  their  way  to  the  south  of  Russia,  and  about  eight 
months  after  their  mortal  remains  found  shelter  in  it  for 
a  night,  on  their  way  to  the  imperial  sepulchre.  There 
was  no  other  object  of  interest  on  the  road  until  we  ap- 
proached Czarskoselo.     Opposite  the  "  Caprice  Gate** 
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is  a  cluster  of  white  houses,  in  two  rows,  of  different 
sizes,  diminishing  as  they  recede  from  the  road,  and 
converging  at  the  farthest  extremity ;  altogether  a  bi- 
zarre arrangement,  and  showing  the  magnificence  of 
Russian  gallantry.  The  Empress  Catharine  at  the 
theatre  one  night  happened-  to  express  her  pleasure  at 
the  perspective  view  of  a  small  town,  and  the  next  time 
she  visited  Czarskoselo  she  s<iw  the  scene  realized  in  a 
town  erected  by  Count  Orloff  at  immense  expense  before 
the  gate  of  the  palace.  The  fa9ade  of  the  palace  is  une- 
qualled by  any  royal  residence  in  the  world,  being  twelve 
hundred  feet  in  length.  Originally,  every  statue,  ped- 
estal, and  capital  of  the  numerous  columns ;  the  vases, 
carvings,  and  other  ornaments  in  front,  were  covered 
with  gold  lieaf,  the  gold  used  for  that  purpose  amounting 
to  more  than  a  million  of  ducats.  In  a  few  years  the 
gilding  wore  off,  and  the  contractors  engaged  in  repair- 
ing it  offered  the  empress  nearly  half  a  million  of  rubles 
(silver)  for  the  fragments  of  gold;  but  the  empress 
scornfully  refused,  saying,  "  Je  ne  suis  pas  dans  I'usage 
de  vendre  mes  vielles  hardes."  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
carry  the  reader  through  the  magnificent  apartments  of 
this  palace.  But  I  must  not  forget  the  famed  amber 
chamber,  the  whole  walls  and  ceilings  being  of  amber, 
some  of  the  pieces  of  great  size,  neatly  fitted  together, 
and  even  the  frames  of  the  pictures  an  elaborate  work- 
manship of  the  same  precious  material.  But  even  this 
did  not  strike  me  so  forcibly  as  when,  conducted  through 
a  magnificent  apartment,  the  walls  covered:  with  black 
paper  shining  like  ebony,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and 
immense  looking-glasses,  the  footman  opened  a  win- 
dow at  the  other  end,  and  we  looked  down  into  the 
chapel,  an  Asiatic  structure,  presenting  an  ensemble  of 
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rich  gilding  of  surpassing  beauty,  every  part  of  it,  the 
groups  of  columns,  the  iconastos,  and  the  gallery  for 
the  imperial  family,  resplendent  with  gold.  In  one  of 
the  staterooms  where  the  empress's  mother  resides,  the 
floor  consists  of  a  parquet  of  fine  wood  inlaid  with 
wreaths  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  panels  of  the  room 
were  incrusted  with  lapis  lazuli. 

But  to  me  all  these  magnificent  chambers  were  as 
nothing  compared  with  those  which  were  associated 
with  the  memory  of  the  late  occupant.  *'  Uneasy  rests 
Uie  head  that  wears  a  crown  ;**  and  perhaps  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  like  to  look  upon  the  pillow  of  a  king, 
far  more  on  that  of  a  queen.  The  bedchamber  of  Cath- 
arine 11.  is  adorned  with  walls  of  porcelain  and  pillars 
of  purple  glass ;  the  bedclothes  are  those  under  which 
she  slept  the  last  time  she  was  at  the  palace,  and  in 
one  place  was  a  concealed  door,  by  which,  as  the  un- 
mannerly footman,  without  any  respect  to  her  memory, 
told  us,  her  imperial  highness  admitted  her  six-feet  par- 
amours. In  the  bedchamber  of  Alexander  were  his  cap, 
gloves,  boots,  and  other  articles  of  dress,  lying  pre- 
cisely as  he  left  them  previous  to  his  departure  for  the 
southern  part  of  his  empire.  His  bed  was  of  leather, 
stuffed  with  straw,  and  his  boots  were  patched  over 
and  over  worse  than  mine,  which  I  had  worn  all  the 
way  from  Paris.  I  tried  on  his  cap  and  gloves,  and 
moralized  over  his  patched  boots.  I  remembered  Alex- 
ander as  the  head  of  a  gigantic  empire,  the  friend  and 
ally,  and  then  the  deadly  foe  of  Napoleon ;  the  com- 
panion of  kings  and  princes  ;  the  arbiter  of  thrones  and 
empires,  and  playing  with  crowns  and  sceptres.  I  sat 
with  the  patched  boots  in  my  hand.  Like  old  Peter,  he 
had  considerable  of  a  foot,  and  I  respected  him  for  it 
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I  saw  him,  as  it  were,  in  an  undress,  simple  and  unos- 
tentatious in  his  habits ;  and  there  was  a  domestic  air 
in  his  whole  suite  of  apartments  that  interested  me  more 
than  when  I  considered  him  on  his  throne.  His  sitting- 
room  showed  quiet  and  gentlemanly  as  well  as  domestic 
habits,  for  along  the  wall  was  a  border  of  earth,  with 
shrubs  and  flowers  growing  out  of  it,  a  delicate  vine 
trailed  around  and  almost  covering  a  little  mahogany 
railing.  The  grounds  around  the  palace  are  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference,  abounding  in  picturesque  and 
beautiful  scenery,  improved  by  taste  and  an  unbounded 
expenditure  of  money,  and  at  this  time  they  were  in  the 
fulness  of  summer  beauty.  We  may  talk  simplicity 
and  republicanism,  but,  after  all,  it  must  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  an  emperor.  I  always  felt  this,  particular- 
ly when  strolling  through  imperial  parks  or  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  sometimes  I  almost  came  to  the  unsenti- 
mental conclusion  that,  to  be  rural,  a  man  must  be  rich. 
We  wandered  through  the  grounds  without  any  plan, 
taking  any  path  that  offered,  and  at  every  step  some 
new  beauty  broke  upon  us :  a  theatre ;  Turkish  kiosk 
or  Chinese  pagoda ;  splendid  bridges,  arches,  and  col- 
imms ;  and  an  Egyptian  gate ;  a  summer-house  in  the 
form  of  an  Ionic  colonnade,  a  masterpiece  of  taste  and 
elegance,  supporting  an  aerial  garden  crowded  with 
flowers ;  and  a  Gothic  building  called  the  Admiralty,  on 
the  borders  of  an  extensive  lake,  on  which  lay  several 
boats  rigged  as  frigates,  elegant  barges  and  pleasure- 
boats,  and  beautiful  white  swans  floating  majestically 
upon  its  surface ;  on  the  islands  and  the  shores  of  the 
lake  were  little  summer-houses ;  at  the  other  end  was 
a  magnificent  stone  landing,  and  in  full  view  a  marble 
bridge,  with  Corinthian  columns  of  polished  marble ;  an 
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arsenal,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  objects,  an- 
tique suits  of  armour,  and  two  splendid  sets  of  horse 
trappings,  holsters,  pistols,  and  bridles,  all  studded  with 
diamonds,  presented  by  the  sultan  on  occasion  of  the 
peace  of  Adrianople.  Nor  must  I  forget  the  dairy,  and 
a  superb  collection  of  goats  and  lamas  from  Siberia. 
Amid  this  congregation  of  beauties  one  thing  o£fended 
me ;  a  Gothic  tower  built  as  a  ruin  for  the  sake  of  the 
picturesque,  which,  wanting  the  associations  connected 
with  monuments  ruined  by  time,  struck  me  as  a  down- 
right mockery.  We  had  intended  to  visit  the  palace  of 
Paulowsky,  but  time  slipped  away,  and  it  was  six  o'clock 
before  we  started  to  return  to  St.  Petersburgh. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Soldier's  Reward.— Review  of  the  Russian  Army. — ^American  Can- 
nibals. —  Palace  of  Potemkin.—  Palace  of  the  Grand-dake  Michael.— 
Equipments  for  Travelling.— Rough  Riding.— Poland. — Vitepek.— Na- 
poleon  in  Poland.— The  Disastrous  Retreat— Passage  of  the  Berezina. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  went  out  about  twelve 
versts  from  the  city  to  attend  a  grand  military  review 
by  the  emperor  in  person.  The  government  of  Rus- 
sia is  a  military  despotism,  and  her  immense  army, 
nominally  amounting  to  a  million,  even  on  the  peace 
establishment  numbers  actually  six  hundred  thousand, 
of  which  sixty  thousand  follow  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror, and  were  at  that  time  under  arms  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh. When  I  rode  on  the  parade-ground,  the  spec- 
tacle of  this  great  army,  combining  the  61ite  of  barbaric 
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chivalry  with  soldiers  trained  in  the  best  schools  of  Eu- 
ropean discipline,  drawn  up  in  battle's  stem  array,  and 
glittering  with  steel,  was  brilliant  and  almost  sublime ; 
in  numbers  and  military  bearing,  in  costliness  of  ar- 
mour and  equipment,  far  surpassing  any  martial  parade 
that  I  had  seen,  not  excepting  a  grand  review  of  French 
troops  at  Paris,  or  even  a  fourth  of  July  parade  at 
home.  I  once  had  the  honour  to  be  a  paymaster  in 
the  valiant  one  hundred  and  ninety-seventh  regiment 
of  New- York  State  Militia ;  and  I  can  say  what,  per- 
haps, no  other  man  who  ever  served  in  our  army  can  say, 
that  I  served  out  my  whole  term  without  being  once  pro- 
moted. Men  came  in  below  and  went  out  above  me ; 
ensigns  became  colonels  and  lieutenants  generals,  but 
I  remained  the  same ;  it  was  hard  work  to  escape  pro- 
motion, but  I  was  resolute.  Associated  with  me  was  a 
friend  as  quartermaster,  with  as  little  of  the  spirit  of  a 
soldier  in  him  as  myself,  for  which  we  were  rather 
looked  down  upon  by  the  warriors  of  our  day ;  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  our  term,  in  company  with  sever- 
al other  oflScers,  we  resigned,  the  next  regimental  or- 
ders were  filled  with  military  panegyrics,  such  as,  "  the 
colonel  has  received,  with  the  greatest  regret,  the  resig- 
nation of  Lieutenant  A. ;"  ''  the  country  has  reason  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  the  services  of  Captain  B. ;"  and 
wound  up  with,  "  Quartermaster  G.  and  Paymaster  S. 
have  tendered  their  resignations,  hoth  of  which  are 
hereby  accepted.^^  But  when  strains  of  martial  music 
burst  from  a  hundred  bands,  and  companies,  and  regi- 
ments, and  brigades  wheeled  and  manoeuvred  before 
me,  and  the  emperor  rode  by,  escorted  by  general 
and  field  ofi&cers,  and  the  most  magnificent  staff  in 
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Europe,  and  the  earth  shook  under  the  charge  of  cav- 
alry, I  felt  a  strong  martial  spirit  roused  within  me ; 
perhaps  I  was  excited  by  the  reflection  that  these  sol- 
diers had  been  in  battles,  and  that  the  stars  and  medals 
glittering  on  their  breasts  were  not  mere  holyday  orna- 
ments, but  the  tokens  of  desperate  service  on  bloody 
battle-fields. 

In  a  body,  the  Russian  soldiers  present  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  appearance.  When  the  serf  is  enrolled,  his 
hair  and  beard  are  cut  olBf,  except  on  the  upper  lip,  his 
uniform  is  simple  and  graceful,  a  belt  is  worn  tightly 
round  the  waist,  and  the  breast  of  the  coat  is  thickly 
padded,  increasing  the  manliness  of  the  figure,  though 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  health.  In  evolutions  they 
move  like  a  great  machine,  as  if  all  the  arms  and  legs 
were  governed  by  a  single  impulse. 

The  army  under  review  was  composed  of  represent- 
atives from  all  the  nations  under  the  sway  of  Russia ; 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  the  Wolga,  and  the  Black 
Sea,  in  jackets  and  wide  pantaloons  of  blue  cloth,  riding 
on  small  horses,  with  high-peaked  saddles,  and  carrying 
spears  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length.  One  regiment  had 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  ragged  flag  and  caps  full  of 
holes,  as  proofs  of  their  gallant  service,  being  the  only 
regiment  that  fought  at  Puliowa.  And  there  were  Cal- 
mucs  in  their  extraordinary  war-dress ;  a  helmet  with  a 
gilded  crest,  or  a  chain  cap  with  a  network  of  iron  rings 
falling  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  hanging  as 
low  as  the  eyebrows  in  front ;  a  shirt  of  mail,  composed 
of  steel  rings  matted  together  and  yielding  to  the  body, 
the  arms  protected  by  plates,  and  the  back  of  the  hand 
by  steel  network  fastened  to  the  plates  cm  each  side; 
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their  offensive  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows,  silver- 
mounted  pistols  peeping  out  of  their  holsters,  cartridge- 
boxes  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  and  a  dagger,  sword, 
and  gun. 

The  Kirguish,  a  noble-looking  race,  come  from  the 
steppes  of  Siberia.  Their  uniform  is  magnificent,  con- 
sisting of  a  blue  frockcoat  and  pantaloons  covered  with 
silver  lace,  a  Grecian  helmet,  and  a  great  variety  of 
splendid  arms,  the  yataghan  alone  costing  a  thousand 
rubles.  They  are  all  noble,  and  have  no  regular  duty, 
except  to  attend  the  imperial  family  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  At  home  they  are  always  at  war  among 
themselves.  They  are  Mohammedans ;  and  one  of 
them  said  to  an  American  friend  who  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  him,  that  he  had  four  wives  at  home ; 
that  some  had  more,  but  it  was  not  considered  becom- 
ing to  exceed  that  number.  A  bearded  Russian  came 
up  and  said  that  these  Kirguish  eat  dogs  and  cats, 
against  which  the  Kirguish  protested.  The  same  Rus- 
sian afterward  obiserved  that  the  Americans  were  worse 
than  the  Kirguish,  for  that  a  patriarch  of  the  church 
had  written,  and  therefore  it  must  be  true,  that  the 
number  of  human  beings  eaten  by  Americans  could  not 
be  counted;  adding,  with  emphasis,  "Sir,  you  were 
created  in  the  likeness  of  your  Maker,  and  you  should 
endeavour  to  keep  yourself  so."  He  continued  that 
the  Russians  were  the  first  Christians,  and  he  felt  much 
disponed  to  send  missionaries  among  the  Americans  to 
meliorate  their  condition. 

The  Imperial  Guards  are  the  fihest-looking  set  of 
men  I  ever  saw.  The  standard  is  six  feet,  and  none 
are  admitted  below  that  height.  Their  uniform  is  a 
white  cloth  coat,  with  buckskin  breeches,  boots  reaching 
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up  to  the  hips,  and  swords  that  Wallace  himself  would 
not  have  been  ashamed  to  wield.  But  perhaps  the  most 
striking  in  that  brilliant  army  was  the  emperor  him- 
self; seeming  its  natural  head,  towering  even  above 
his  gigantic  guards,  and  looking,  as  Mr.  Wilkins  once 
said  of  him,  like  one  who,  among  savages,  would  have 
been  chosen  for  a  chief.  In  the  midst  of  this  martial 
spectacle,  the  thought  came  over  me  of  militia  musters 
at  home ;  and  though  smiling  at  the  insignificance  of 
our  military  array  as  I  rode  back  in  my  drosky,  I  could 
but  think  of  the  happiness  of  our  isolated  position,  which 
spares  us  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  large  portion  of  our 
countrymen  constantly  in  arms  to  preserve  the  rest  in 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  fortune. 

The  next  morning  my  Polish  friend,  hopeless  of  suc- 
cess either  in  his  lawsuit  or  his  lovesuit,  fixed  a  day 
for  our  departure ;  and,  with  the  suggestion  that  I  am 
about  leaving  St.  Petersburgh,  I  turn  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  to  the  imperial  palaces.  Not  far  from 
the  Hermitage  is  the  marble  palace;  a  colossal  pile, 
built  by  the  Empress  Catharine  for  her  favourite,  Count 
OrloflF,  presenting  one  of  its  fronts  to  the  Neva.  All  the 
decorations  are  of  marble  and  gilded  bronze,  and  the 
capitals  and  bases  of  the  columns  and  pilasters,  and  the 
window-frames  and  balustrades  of  the  balconies,  of  cast 
bronze  richly  gilded.  The  effect  is  heightened  by  the 
unusually  large  dimensions  of  the  squares  of  fine  plate 
glass.  A  traveller  in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
says  "  that  the  prodigies  of  enchantment  which  we  read 
of  in  the  tales  of  the  genii  are  here  called  forth  into 
reality ;  and  the  temples  reared  by  the  luxuriant  fancy 
of  our  poets  may  be  considered  as  a  picture  of  the  mar^^ 
ble  palace,  which  Jupiter,  when  the  burden  of  cares 
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drives  him  from  heaven,  might  make  his  delightful 
abode."  At  present,  however,  there  are  but  few  re- 
mains of  this  Olympian  magnificence,  and  I  think  Ju- 
piter at  the  same  expense  would  prefer  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace or  the  Hermitage. 

The  Taurida  Palace,  erected  by  Catharine  II.  for  her 
lover,  Potemkin,  in  general  effect  realizes  the  exagger- 
ated accounts  of  travellers.  The  entrance  is  into  a  spa- 
cious hall,  which  leads  to  a  circular  vestibule  of  extra- 
ordinary magnitude,  decorated  with  busts  and  statues 
in  marble,  with  a  dome  supported  by  white  columns. 
From  thence  you  pass  between  the  columns  into  an 
immense  hall  or  ballroom,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  long  and  eighty  wide,  with  double  colonnades  of 
lofty  Ionic  pillars  decorate^  with  gold  and  silver  fes- 
toons, thirty-five  feet  high  and  ten  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. From  the  colonnade,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  ballroom,  you  enter  the  Winter  Garden,  which 
concealed  flues  and  stoves  keep  always  at  the  temper- 
ature of  summer;  and  here,  upon  great  occasions, 
under  the  light  of  magnificent  lustres  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  numerous  mirrors,  during  the  fierceness  of  the 
Russian  winter,  when  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with 
snow,  and  **  water  tossed  in  the  air  drops  down  in  ice," 
the  imperial  visiter  may  stroll  through  gravel-walks 
bordered  with  the  choicest  plants  and  flowers,  bloom- 
ing hedges  and  groves  of  orange,  and  inhale  the  fra- 
grance of  an  Arabian  garden.  Paul,  in  one  of  his  "  dark- 
ened hours,"  converted  this  palace  into  barracks  and  a 
riding-school ;  but  it  has  since  been  restored,  in  some 
degree,  to  its  ancient  splendour. 

The  palace  of  Paul,  in  which  he  was  assassinated, 
has  been  uninhabited  since  his  death.     But  the  tri- 
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umph  of  modern  •architecture  in  St.  Petersburgh  is 
the  palace  of  the  Grand-duke  Michael.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt any  description  of  this  palace  ;  but,  to  give  some 
notion  of  its  splendours  to  my  calculating  countrymen, 
I  shall  merely  remark  that  it  cost  upward  of  seven- 
teen millions  of  rubles.  But  I  am  weary  of  palaces ; 
of  wandering  through  magnificent  apartments,  where 
scene  after  scene  bursts  upon  my  eyes,  and,  before  I 
begin  to  feel  at  home  in  them,  I  find  myself  ordered 
out  by  the  footman.  Will  the  reader  belieye  me  ?  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  riyer  is  a  little  wooden  house, 
more  interesting  in  my  eyes  than  all  the  palaces  in  St. 
Petersburgh.  It  is  the  humble  residence  of  Peter  the 
Great.  I  visited  it  for  the  last  time  after  rambling 
through  the  gorgeous  palace  of  the  Grand-duke  Michael. 
It  is  one  story  high,  low  roofed,  with  a  little  piazza 
around  it,  and  contains  a  sitting-room,  bedroom,  and 
dining-parlours ;  and  Peter  himself,  with  his  own  axe, 
assisted  in  its  construction.  The  rooms  are  only  eight 
feet  in  height,  the  sitting-room  is  fifteen  feet  square,  the 
dining-room  fifteen  feet  by  twelve,  and  the  bedchamber 
ten  feet  square.  In  the  first  there  is  a  chapel  and 
shrine,  where  the  Russian  visiter  performs  his  orisons 
and  prays  for  the  soul  of  Peter.  Around  the  cottage 
is  a  neat  garden,  and  a  boat  made  by  Peter  himself  is 
suspended  to  one  of  the  walls.  I  walked  around  the 
cottage,  inside  and  out;  listened  attentively,  without 
understanding  a  word  he  said,  to  the  garrulous  Russian 
cicerone,  and  sat  down  on  the  step  of  the  front  piazza. 
Opposite  was  that  long  range  of  imperial  palaces  ex- 
tending for  more  than  a  mile  on  the  Neva,  and  surpass- 
ing all  other  royal  residences  in  Europe  or  the  world. 
When  Peter  sat  in  the  door  of  this  humble  cottage,  the 
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ground  where  they  stood  was  all  morass  and  forest. 
Where  I  saw  the  lofty  spires  of  magnificent  churches, 
he  looked  out  upon  fishermen's  huts.  My  eyes  fell 
upon  the  golden  spire  of  the  church  of  the  citadel  glit* 
tering  in  the  sunbeams,  and  reminding  me  that  in  its 
dismal  charnelhouse  slept  the  tenant  of  the  humble 
cottage,  the  master-spirit  which  had  almost  created  out 
of  nothing  all  this  splendour.  I  saw  at  the  same  time 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  greatness.  The  humble 
dwelhng  is  preserved  with  religious  reverence,  and  even 
now  is  the  most  interesting  monument  which  the  im* 
perial  city  can  show. 

And  here,  at  this  starting-point  in  her  career,  I  take 
my  leave  of  the  Palmyra  of  the  Ncwrth.  I  am  compelled 
to  omit  many  things  which  he  who  speaks  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  at  all  ought  not  to  omit :  her  magnificent  church* 
es;  her  gigantic  and  splendid  theatres;  her  literary, 
scientific,  and  eleemosynary'  institutions,  and  that  which 
might  form  the  subject  of  a  chapter  in  her  capital,  her 
government  and  laws.  I  might  have  seen  something 
of  Russian  society,  as  my  friend  Luoff  had  arrived  in 
St.  Petersburgh ;  but,  with  my  limited  time,  the  inter- 
change of  these  civilities  interfered  with  my  seeing  the 
curiosities  of  the  capital. 

My  intimacy  with  the  colonel  had  fallen  off,  though 
we  still  were  on  good  terms.  The  fact  is,  I  believe  I 
fell  into  rather  queer  company  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
very  soon  found  the  colonel  to  be  the  most  thorough 
rou^  I  ever  met.  He  seemed  to  think  that  travelling 
meant  dissipating;  he  had  never  travelled  but  once, 
and  that  was  with  the  army  to  Paris;  and,  except 
when  on  duty,  his  whole  time  had  been  spent  in  riot 
and  dissipation ;  and  though  sometimes  he  referred  U\ 
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hard  fighting,  he  talked  more  of  the  pleasures  of  that 
tenible  campaign  than  of  its  toils  and  dangers.  In 
consideration  of  my  being  a  stranger  and  a  young 
man,  he  constituted  himself  my  Mentor,  and  the  ad* 
yice  which,  in  all  soberness,  he  gave  me  as  the  fruits 
of  his  experience,  was  a  beautiful  guide  for  the  road  to 
ruin.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  I  had  given  myself  up 
entirely  to  him,  he  would  have  feted  me  all  the  time 
I  was  in  St.  Petersburgh;  but  this  did  not  suit  me, 
and  I  afterward  fell  in  with  the  Pole,  who  had  his  owd 
vagaries  too,  and  who,  being  the  proprietor  of  a  cloth 
manufactory,  did  not  suit  the  aristocratic  notions  of  the 
colonel,  and  so  our  friendship  cooled.  My  intimacy 
with  his  friend  the  prince,  however,  increased.  I  called 
upon  him  frequently,  and  he  offered  to  accompany  me 
everywhere ;  but  as  in  sightseeing  I  love  to  be  alone,  I 
seldom  asked  him,  except  for  a  twilight  walk.  Old  as« 
sociations  were  all  that  now  bound  together  him  and  the 
colonel ;  their  feelings,  their  fortunes,  and  their  habits 
of  life  were  entirely  different ;  and  the  colonel,  instead 
of  being  displeased  with  my  seeking  the  prince  in  pref- 
erence to  himself,  was  rather  gratified.  Altogether,  the 
colonel  told  me,  he  was  much  mistaken  in  me,  but  he 
believed  I  was  a  good  fellow  after  all ;  excused  my 
regular  habits  somewhat  on  the  ground  of  my  health; 
and  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  my  departure,  asked 
me  to  pass  the  evening  with  him,  and  to  bring  my  friend 
the  Pole.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  colonel's  apart* 
ments.  The  prince  was  there,  and,  after  an  elegant 
little  supper,  happening  to  speak  of  a  Frenchman  and  a 
Prussian  living  in  the  hotel,  with  whom  I  had  become 
acquainted,  he  sent  down  for  them  to  come  op  and  join 
U8.    The  table  was  cleared,  pipes  and  tobacco  were 
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brought  on,  and  Champagne  was  the  only  wine.  We 
had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  the  road  to  Warsaw,  and  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  bloody  passage  of  the  Berezina,  at  which  both  the 
colonel  and  the  prince  were  present.  The  servant,  a 
favourite  serf  (who  the  next  day  robbed  the  colonel  of 
every  valuable  article  in  his  apartment),  being  clumsy 
in  opening  a  new  bottle  of  Champagne,  the  colonel  said 
he  must  return  to  army  practice,  and  reaching  down  his 
sabre,  with  a  scientific  blow  took  off  the  neck  without 
materially  injuring  the  bottle  or  disturbing  the  contents. 
This  military  \^ay  of  decanting  Champagne  aided  its 
circulation,  and  head  after  head  fell  rapidly  before  the 
naked  sabre.  I  had  for  some  time  avoided  emptying 
my  glass,  which^  in  the  general  hurry  of  business,  was 
not  noticed ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  colonel  discovered  it,  he 
cried  out,  "  Treason,  treason  against  good  fellowship. 
America  is  a  traitor."  I  pleaded  ill  health,  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  me ;  upbraided  me  that  the  friend  and  old 
ally  of  Russia  should  fail  him ;  turned  up  his  glass  on 
the  table,  and  swore  he  would  not  touch  it  again  unless 
I  did  him  justice.  All  followed  his  example ;  all  de^ 
cided  that  America  was  disturbing  the  peace  of  nations ; 
the  glasses  were  turned  up  all  around,  and  a  dead  stop 
was  put  to  the  merriment.  I  appealed,  begged,  and 
protested;  and  the  colonel  became  positive,  dogged, 
and  outrageous.  The  prince  came  to  my  aid,  and  pro>- 
posed  that  the  difficulty  between  Russia  and  America 
should  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  France  and 
Prussia.  He  had  observed  these  powers  rather  back- 
ing out.  The  eyes  of  France  were  already  in  a  fine 
phrensy  rolling,  and  Prussia's  tongue  had  long  been 
Wandering;  and,  in  apprehension  of  their  oMvnidS^^ 
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these  mighty  powers  leaned  to  mercy.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  to  propitiate  the  ccdonel,  and  they  de- 
cided that,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  I  should 
start  once  more  the  flow  of  wine ;  that  we  should  begin 
again  with  a  bumper  all  around ;  and,  after  that,  every 
man  should  do  as  he  pleased.  The  colonel  was  obliged 
to  be  content ;  and  swearing  that  he  would  drink  for  us 
all,  started  anew. 

The  Prussian  was  from  Berlin,  and  this  led  the  col- 
onel to  speak  of  the  stirring  scenes  that  had  taken  place 
in  that  capital  on  the  return  of  the  Russian  army  from 
Paris ;  and,  after  a  while,  the  Prussian,  personally  un- 
known to  the  colonel,  told  him  that  his  name  was  still 
remembered  in  Berlin  as  a  leader  in  Russian  riot  and 
dissipation,  and  particularly  as  having  carried  off,  in  a 
most  daring  manner,  a  lady  of  distinguished  family ; 
and — "  go  on,"  said  the  colonel — "  killed  her  husband." 
"He  refused  my  challenge,"  said  the  colonel,  "but 
sought  my  life,  and  I  shot  him  like  a  dog."  The  whole 
party  now  became  uproarious ;  the  colonel  begged  me, 
by  all  the  friendly  relations  between  Russia  and  Amer- 
ica, to  hold  on  till  breakfast-time  ;  but,  being  the  cool- 
est man  present,  and  not  knowing  what  farther  develop- 
ments might  take  place,  I  broke  up  the  party. 

In  the  morning  my  passport  was  not  ready.  I  went 
off  to  the  police-office  for  it,  and  when  I  returned  the 
horses  had  not  come,  and  the  valet  brought  me  the  usual 
answer,  that  there  were  none.  My  Pole  was  glad  to 
linger  another  day  for  the  sake  of  his  flirtation  with 
the  little  girl  opposite,  and  so  we  lounged  through  the 
day,  part  of  the  time  in  the  bazar  of  a  Persian,  where  I 
came  near  ruining  myself  by  an  offer  I  made  for  a  beau- 
tiful emerald ;  and  after  one  more  and  the  last  twilight 
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Stroll  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  and  up  the  Newski  Per- 
spective, we  returned  at  an  early  hour,  and  for  the  last 
time  in  Russia,  slept  in  a  bed. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  a  kibitka  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  our  hotel,  demanding  an  American  and  a 
Pole  for  Warsaw,  All  the  servants  of  the  hotel  were 
gathered  around,  arranging  the  luggage,  and  making 
a  great  parade  of  getting  off  the  distinguished  travellers. 
The  travellers  themselves  seemed  equipped  for  a  long 
journey.  One  wore  a  blue  roundabout  jacket,  military 
cap  and  cloak,  with  whiskejs  and  a  mustache  tending 
to  red ;  the  other,  a  tall,  stout,  Herculean .  fellow,  was 
habited  in  the  most  outre  costume  of  a  Russian  travel- 
ler ;  a  cotton  dressing-gown  of  every  variety  of  colours, 
red  and  yellow  predominating ;  coarse  gray  trousers ; 
boots  coming  above  his  knees ;  a  cap  tout  a  fait  fa» 
rouchej  and  there  was  no  mistake  about  the  colour  of 
his  hair  and  mustaches ;  he  was  moving  slowly  around 
the  kibitka  in  his  travelling  dress,  and  looking  up  to  the 
window  opposite,  to  give  his  dulcinea  the  melancholy 
intelligence  that  he  was  going  away,  and  perhaps  to 
catch  one  farewell  smile  at  parting.  The  carriage  of 
these  distinguished  travellers  was  the  kibitka,  one  of  the 
national  vehicles  of  Russia,  being  a  long,  round-bot- 
tomed box  or  cradle  on  four  wheels,  probably  the  old 
Scythian  wagon,  resting,  in  proud  contempt  of  the  ef- 
feminacy of  springs,  on  the  oaken  axles ;  the  hubs  of 
the  wheels  were  two  feet  long,  the  linchpins  of  wood, 
the  body  of  the  carriage  fastened  to  the  wheels  by 
wooden  pins,  ropes,  and  sticks ;  and,  except  the  tires  of 
the  wheels,  there  was  not  a  nail  or  piece  of  iron  about  it. 
The  hinder  part  was  covered  with  matting,  open  in  front 
somewhat  like  an  oldfashioned  bonnet,  and  supported 
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by  an  arched  slick,  which  served  as  a  linchpin  for  the 
hind  wheels ;  a  bucket  of  grease  hung  under  the  hind 
axle,  and  the  bottom  of  the  kibitka  was  filled  with 
straw ;  whole  cost  of  outfit,  thirteen  dollars.  Before 
it  were  three  horses,  one  in  shafts  and  one  on  each  side, 
the  centre  one  haying  a  high  bow  over  his  neck,  painted 
yellow  and  red,  to  which  a  rein  was  tied  for  holding  up 
his  head,  and  also  a  bell,  to  a  Russian  postillion  more 
necessary  than  harness.  The  travellers  took  their 
places  in  the  bottom  of  the  kibitka,  and  the  postillion, 
a  rough,  brutal-looking  fellow,  in  gray  coat  and  hat 
turned  up  at  the  sides,  mounted  in  front,  catching  a 
seat  where  he  could  on  the  rim  of  the  wagon,  about 
three  inches  wide ;  and  in  this  dashing  equipage  we 
started  for  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the  capital 
of  another  kingdom.  We  rolled  for  the  last  time  through 
the  streets  of  St.  Petersburgh,  gazed  at  the  domes,  and 
spires,  and  magnificent  palaces,  and  in  a  few  moments 
passed  the  barrier. 

I  left  St.  Petersburgh,  as  I  did  every  other  city,  with 
a  certain  feeling  of  regret  that,  in  all  probability,  I  should 
never  see  it  more ;  still  the  cracking  of  the  postillion's 
whip  and  the  galloping  of  the  horses  created  in  me  that 
high  excitement  which  I  always  felt  in  setting  out  for 
a  new  region.  Our  first  stage  was  to  Czarskoselo,  our 
second  to  Cazena,  where  there  was  another  palace.  It 
was  dark  when  we  reached  the  third,  a  small  village,  of 
which  I  did  not  even  note  the  name.  I  shall  not  linger 
on  this  road,  for  it  was  barren  of  interest  and  incident, 
and  through  a  continued  succession  of  swamps  and  for- 
ests. For  two  hundred  miles  it  tried  the  tenure  of  ad-, 
hesion  between  soul  and  body,  being  made  of  the  trunks 
of  trees  laid  transversely,  bound  down  by  long  poles  or 
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beams  fastened  into  the  ground  with  wooden  pegs,  cov- 
ered with  layers  of  boughs,  and  the  whole  strewed  over 
with  sand  and  earth ;  the  trunks  in  general  were  de- 
cayed and  sunken,  and  the  sand  worn  or  washed  away, 
reminding  me  of  the  worst  of  our  western  corduroy 
roads.  Our  wagon  being  without  springs,  and  our  seats 
a  full-length  extension  on  straw  on  the  bottom,  without 
the  bed,  pillows,  and  cushions  which  the  Russians  usu- 
ally have,  I  found  this  ride  one  of  the  severest  trials  of 
physical  endurance  I  ever  experienced.  My  companion 
groaned  and  brushed  his  mustaches,  and  talked  of  the 
little  girl  at  St.  Petersburgh.  In  my  previous  journey 
in  Russia  I  had  found  the  refreshment  of  tea,  and  on 
this,  often  when  almost  exhausted,  I  was  revived  by  that 
precious  beverage.  I  stood  it  three  days  and  nights, 
but  on  the  fourth  completely  broke  down.  I  insensibly 
slipped  down  at  full  length  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon ; 
the  night  was  cold  and  rainy ;  my  companion  covered 
me  up  to  the  eyes  with  straw,  and  I  slept  from  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  like  a  dead  man.  The  horses  were 
changed  three  times ;  the  wagon  was  lifted  up  under 
me,  and  the  wheels  greased ;  and  three  times  my  com- 
panion quarrelled  with  the  postmaster  over  my  body 
without  waking  me.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  roused  me.  I  could  not  stir  hand  or  foot ;  my  mouth 
was  full  of  dust  and  straw,  and  I  felt  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cation. In  a  few  moments  I  crawled  out,  staggered  a 
few  steps,  and  threw  myself  down  on  the  floor  of  a 
wretched  posthouse.  My  companion  put  my  carpet-bag 
under  my  head,  wrapped  cloaks  and  greatcoats  around 
me,  and  prepared  me  some  tea ;  but  I  loathed  every- 
thing. I  was  in  that  miserable  condition  which  every 
traveller  has  some  time  experienced ;  my  head  ringing. 
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every  bone  aching,  and  perfectly  reckless  as  to  what 
became  of  me.  While  my  companion  stood  over  me  I 
fell  asleep,  and  beUeve  I  should  have  been  sleeping 
there  yet  if  he  had  not  waked  me.  He  said  we  must 
go  on  at  all  risks  until  we  found  a  place  where  we  could 
remain  with  some  degree  of  comfort.  I  begged  and  en- 
treated to  be  left  to  myself,  but  he  was  inexorable.  He 
lifted  me  up,  hauled  me  out  to  the  kibitka,  which  was 
filled  with  fresh  straw,  and  seated  me  within,  supporting 
me  on  his  shoulder. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  We  moved  moderately,  and 
toward  evening  came  to  a  posthouse  kept  by  a  Jew,  or, 
rather,  a  Jewess,  who  was  so  kind  and  attentive  that 
we  determined  to  stay  there  all  night.  She  brought  in 
some  clean  straw  and  spread  it  on  the  floor,  where  I 
slept  gloriously.  My  companion  was  tougher  than  I, 
but  he  could  not  stand  the  fleas  and  bugs,  and  about 
midnight  went  out  and  slept  in  the  kibitka.  In  the 
moniing  we  found  that  he  had  been  too  late ;  that  the 
kibitka  had  been  stripped  of  every  article  except  him- 
self and  the  straw.  Fortunately,  my  carpet-bag  had 
been  brought  in ;  but  I  received  a  severe  blow  in  the 
loss  of  a  cane,  an  old  friend  and  travelling  companion, 
which  had  been  with  me  in  every  variety  of  scene^ 
and  which  I  had  intended  to  carry  home  with  me,  and 
retain  as  a  companion  through  life.  It  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable how  much  this  little  incident  distressed  me^ 
It  was  a  hundred  times  worse  than  the  loss  of  my  car-* 
pet-bag.  I  felt  the  want  of  it  every  moment ;  I  had 
rattled  it  on  the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  in  the  eternal 
city,  the  Colosseum,  and  the  places  thereabout;  had 
carried  it  up  the  burning  mountain,  and  poked  it  into 
the  red-hot  lava ;  had  borne  it  in  the  Acropolis,  oa  the 
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field  of  Marathon,  and  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus ; 
had  flourished  it  under  the  beard  of  the  sultan,  and 
the  eyes  and  nose  of  the  emperor  and  autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias ;  in  deserts  and  in  cities  it  had  been  my 
companion  and  friend.  Unsparing  Nemesis,  let  loose 
your  vengeance  upon  the  thief  who  stole  it !  The  ras- 
cals had  even  carried  off  the  rope  traces,  and  every 
loose  article  about  the  kibitka. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  I  ought  not  to  omit 
remarking  the  general  security  of  travelling  in  Russia 
and  Poland.  The  immense  plains;  the  distance  of 
habitations ;  the  number  of  forests ;  the  custom  of  trav- 
elling by  night  as  well  as  by  day ;  the  negligence  of  all 
measures  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  roads,  all  con- 
tribute to  favour  robbery  and  murders  ;  and  yet  an  in- 
stance of  either  is  scarcely  known  in  years.  It  was 
difficult  on  those  immense  levels,  which  seemed  inde- 
pendent of  either  general  or  individual  proprietors,  to 
recognise  even  the  bounds  of  empires.  The  Dwina^ 
however,  a  natural  boundary,  rolls  between  Russia  and 
Poland ;  and  at  Yitepsk  we  entered  the  territories  of 
what  was  once  another  kingdom.  The  surface  of  Po- 
land forms  part  of  that  immense  and  unvaried  plain 
which  constitutes  the  northern  portion  of  all  the  cen- 
tral European  countries.  A  great  portion  of  this  plain 
is  overspread  with  a  deep  layer  of  sand,  alternately, 
however,  with  large  clayey  tracts  and  extensive  marsh- 
es ;  a  winter  nearly  as  severe  as  that  of  Sweden,  and 
violent  winds  blowing  uninterruptedly  over  this  wide 
open  region,  are  consequences  of  its  physical  structure 
and  position.  The  Roman  arms  never  penetrated  any 
part  of  this  great  level  tract,  the  whole  of  which  was. 
called  by  them  Sarmatia ;  and  Sarmatia  and  ScythioL 
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were  in  their  descriptions  always  named  together  as  the 
abode  of  nomadic  and  savage  tribes.  From  the  earliest 
era  it  appears  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  Sclavonic 
tribes ;  a  race  widely  diffused,  and  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  language,  by  a  strong  national  feeling,  and  by  a 
particular  train  of  superstitious  ideas.  Though  shep- 
herds, they  did  not  partake  of  the  migratory  character 
of  the  Teutonic  or  Tartar  nations ;  and  were  long  held 
in  the  most  cruel  bondage  by  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and 
other  nations  of  Asia,  for  whom  their  country  was  a 
path  to  the  conquest  of  the  west  of  Europe. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  Poles  were  a  powerful  and 
warlike  nation.  In  the  fourteenth  Lithuania  was  incor- 
porated with  it,  and  Poland  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchies  in  Europe.  For  two  centuries  it 
was  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the  alarming 
invasions  of  the  Turks ;  the  reigns  of  Sigismund  and 
Sobieski  hold  a  high  place  in  military  history ;  and,  until 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  its  martial  character 
gave  it  a  commanding  influence  in  Europe. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  rapid  and  irrecoverable 
fall  of  Poland.  On  the  second  partition,  Kosciusko, 
animated  by  his  recent  struggle  for  liberty  in  America, 
roused  his  countrymen  to  arms.  But  the  feet  of  three 
giants  were  upon  her  breast ;  and  Suwarrow,  marching 
upon  the  capital,  storming  the  fortress  of  Praga,  and 
butchering  in  cold  blood  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
extinguished,  apparently  for  ever,  the  rights  and  the 
glories  of  Poland.  Living  as  we  do  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  with  no  national  animosities  transmitted 
by  our  fathers,  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  feeling  of 
deadly  hatred  existing  between  neighbouring  nations 
irom  the  disputes  of  ancestors  centuries  ago.  The  his* 
tOTy  of  Russia  and  PoUnd  ^te%^Ti\&  ^  c.f»s{«fif(»!d^%«eifi8 
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of  bloodstained  pages.  Battle  after  battle  has  nour- 
ished their  mutual  hate,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  been 
the  settled  feeling  of  both  that  Russia  or  Poland  must 
fall.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  rest  of  Europe  that 
this  feeling  has  always  existed ;  for,  if  they  were  united 
in  heart,  the  whole  south  of  Eurppe  would  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  their  invading  armies.  Napoleon  committed  a 
fatal  error  in  tampering  with  the  brave  and  patriotic 
Poles ;  for  he  might  have  rallied  around  him  a  nation  of 
soldiers  who,  in  gratitude,  would  have  stood  by  him 
until  they  were  exterminated. 

But  to  return  to  Vitepsk.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
we  fell  into  the  memorable  road  traversed  by  Napoleon 
on  his  way  to  Moscow.  The  town  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dwina,  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  fifteen  thousand,  a  great 
portion  of  whom  are  Jews.  In  itself,  it  has  but  little 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  traveller ;  but  I  strolled 
through  its  streets  with  extraordinary  interest,  remem- 
bering it  as  the  place  where  Napoleon  decided  on  his 
fatal  march  to  Moscow.  It  was  at  the  same  season 
and  on  the  very  same  day  of  the  year  that  the  ^  grand 
army,"  having  traversed  the  gloomy  forests  of  Lithuania 
in  pursuit  of  an  invincible  and  intangible  enemy,  with 
the  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  emerged 
from  the  last  range  of  woods  and  halted  at  the  presence 
of  the  hostile  fires  that  covered  the  plain  before  the  city. 
Napoleon  slept  in  his  tent  on  an  eminence  at  the  left  of 
the  main  road,  and  before  sunrise  appeared  at  the  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  by  its  first  rays  saw  the  Russian 
army,  eighty  thousand  strong,  encamped  on  a  high  plain 
commanding  all  the  avenues  of  the  city.  Ten  thousand 
horsemen  made  a  show  of  defending  its  passes;  ^xvl^ 
about  ten  o'clock,  Murat  le  Beaa  &^Sate\xt)\x^^i^^'^!^^ 
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by  the  admiration  his  presence  excited,  at  the  head  of 
a  single  regiment  of  chasseurs  charged  the  whole  Rus- 
sian cavalry.  He  was  repulsed,  and  driyen  back  to  the 
foot  of  the  hillock  on  which  Napoleon  stood.  The 
chasseurs  of  the  French  guards  formed  a  circle  around 
him,  drove  off  the  assailant  lancers,  and  the  emperor 
ordered  the  attack  to  cease ;  and,  pointing  to  the  city, 
his  parting  words  to  Murat  were,  "  To-morrow  at  five 
o'clock  the  sun  of  Austerlitz." 

At  daylight  the  camp  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  de- 
serted ;  not  a  weapon,  not  a  single  valuable  left  behind ; 
and  a  Russian  soldier  asleep  under  a  bush  was  the 
sole  result  of  the  day  expected  to  be  so  decisive.  Yi* 
tepsk,  except  by  a  few  miserable  Jews  and  Jesuits,  like 
the  Russian  camp,  was  also  abandoned.  The  emperor 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  through  the  deserted  camp 
and  desolate  streets  of  the  city.  Chagrined  and  mor- 
tified, he  pitched  his  tents  in  an  open  courtyard ;  but, 
after  a  council  of  war  with  Murat,  Eugene,  and  others 
of  his  principal  officers,  laid  his  sword  upon  the  table, 
and  resolved  to  finish  in  Yitepsk  the  campaign  of  that 
year.  Well  had  it  been  for  him  had  he  never  changed 
that  determination.  He  traced  his  line  of  defence  on 
the  map,  and  explored  Yitepsk  and  its  environs  as  a 
place  where  he  was  likely  to  make  a  long  residence ; 
formed  establishments  of  all  kinds ;  erected  large  ovens 
capable  of  baking  at  once  thirty  thousand  loaves  of 
brea4 ;  pulled  down  a  range  of  stone  houses  which  in- 
jured the  appearance  of  the  square  of  the  palace,  and 
made  arrangements  for  opening  the  theatre  with  Paris- 
ian actors.  But  in  a  few  days  he  was  observed  to 
grow  restless ;  the  members  of  his  household  recollect- 
ed his  expression  at  the  first  view  of  the  deserted  Yi- 
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tepsk,  '^  Do  you  think  I  have  come  so  far  to  conquer 
these  miserable  huts?"  Segur  says  that  he  was  ob- 
served to  wander  about  his  apartments  as  if  pursued  by 
some  dangerous  temptation.  Nothing  could  rivet  his 
attention.  Every  moment  he  began,  stopped,  and  re- 
sumed his  labour.  At  length,  overwhelmed  with  the 
importance  of  the  considerations  that  agitated  him,  *^  he 
threw  himself  on  the  floor  of  his  apartment ;  his  frame, 
exhausted  by  the  heat  and  the  struggles  of  his  mind, 
could  only  bear  a  covering  of  the  slightest  texture. 
He  rose  from  his  sleepless  pillow  possessed  once  more 
with  the  genius  of  war;  his  voice  deepens,  his  eyes 
flash  fire,  and  his  countenance  darkens.  His  attend- 
ants retreat  from  his  presence,  struck  with  mingled 
awe  and  respect.  His  plan  is  fixed,  his  determination 
taken,  his  order  of  march  traced  out." 

The  last  council  occupied  eight  hours.  Berthier  by 
a  melancholy  countenance,  by  lamentations,  and  even 
by  tears ;  Lobau  by  the  cold  and  haughty  frankness 
of  a  warrior ;  Caulaincourt  with  obstinacy  and  impet- 
uosity amounting  to  violence;  Duroc  by  a  chilling 
silence,  and  afterward  by  stern  repUes;  and  Daru 
straightforward  and  with  firmness  immoveable,  opposed 
his  going ;  but,  as  if  driven  on  by  that  fate  he  almost 
defied^  he  broke  up  the  council  with  the  fatal  determi- 
nation. *^  Blood  has  not  been  shed,  and  Russia  is  too 
great  to  yield  without  fighting.  Alexander  can  only 
negotiate  after  a  great  battle.  I  will  proceed  to  the 
holy  city  in  search  of  that  battle,  and  I  will  gain  it. 
Peace  waits  me  at  the  gates  of  Moscow."  From  that 
hour  commenced  that  train  of  terrible  disasters  which 
finally  drove  him  from  the  throne  of  France,  and  sent 
him  to  die  an  exile  on  a  small  isknd  in  the  ladiaxL 

P2 
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Ocean.  I  walked  out  on  the  Moscow  road,  by  which 
the  grand  army,  with  pomp  and  martial  music,  with 
Murat,  and  Ney,  and  Duroc,  and  Daru,  inspired  by 
the  great  names  of  Smolensk  and  Moscow,  plunged 
into  a  region  of  almost  pathless  forest,  where  most  of 
them  were  destined  to  find  a  grave.  I  was  at  first  sur- 
prised at  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vi- 
tepsk  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  city  by  Napoleon.  A  Jew  was  my 
cicerone,  who  talked  of  the  great  scenes  of  which  this 
little  city  had  in  his  own  day  been  the  theatre  almost 
as  matter  of  tradition,  and  without  half  the  interest  with 
which,  even  now,  the  Greek  points  the  stranger  to  the 
ruins  of  Argos  or  the  field  of  Marathon ;  and  this  igno- 
rance in  regard  to  the  only  matters  that  give  an  interest 
to  this  dreary  road  I  remarked  during  the  whole  jou^ 
ney.  I  was  so  unsuccessful  in  my  questions,  and  the 
answers  were  so  unsatisfactory,  that  my  companion 
soon  became  tired  of  acting  as  my  interpreter.  Indeed, 
as  he  said,  he  himself  knew  more  than  any  one  I  met, 
for  he  had  travelled  it  before  in  company  with  an  uncle, 
of  the  Polish  legion ;  but  even  he  was  by  no  means  fa* 
miliar  with  the  ground. 

We  left  Vitepsk  with  a  set  of  miserable  horses,  rode 
all  night,  and  at  noon  of  the  next  day  were  approaching 
the  banks  of  the  Berezina,  memorable  for  the  dreadfid 
passage  which  almost  annihilated  the  wretched  remnant 
of  Napoleon's  army.  It  was  impossible,  in  passing 
over  the  same  ground,  not  to  recur  to  the  events  of 
which  it  had  been  the  scene.  The  *'  invincible  legions,** 
which  left  Vitepsk  two  hundred  thousand  strong.  Were 
iiovf  fighting  their  dreadful  retreat  from  Moscow  through 
regulars  and  Cossacks,  reduced  to  less  than  twelve 
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thousand  men  marching  in  column,  with  a  train  of  thirty 
thousand  undisciplined  followers,  sick,  wounded,  and 
marauders  of  every  description.  The  cavalry  which 
crossed  the  Niemen  thirty-seven  thousand  in  number 
was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  horseback. 
Napoleon  collected  all  the  officers  who  remained  mount- 
ed, and  formed  them  into  a  body,  in  all  about  five  hun- 
dred, which  he  called  his  sacred  squadron ;  officers 
served  as  privates,  and  generals  of  divisions  as  captains. 
He  ordered  the  carriages  of  the  officers,  many  of  the 
wagons,  and  even  the  eagles  belonging  to  the  different 
corps,  to  be  burned  in  his  presence ;  and  drawing  his 
sword,  with  the  stern  remark  that  he  had  sufficiently 
acted  the  emperor,  and  must  once  more  play  the  general, 
marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  old  guard.  He  had 
hardly  reorganized  before  the  immense  pine  forests 
which  border  the  Berezina  echoed  with  the  thunder  of 
the  Russian  artillery ;  in  a  moment  all  remains  of  disci- 
pline were  lost.  In  the  last  stage  of  weakness  and  con- 
fusion they  were  roused  by  loud  cries  before  them,  and, 
to  their  great  surprise  and  joy,  recognised  the  armies 
df  Victor  and  Oudinot.  The  latter  knew  nothing  pf  the 
terrible  disasters  of  the  army  of  Moscow,  and  they  were 
thrown  into  consternation  and  then  melted  to  tears  when 
they  saw  behind  Napoleon,  instead  of  the  invincible  le- 
gions which  had  left  them  in  splendid  equipments,  a 
train  of  gaunt  and  spectral  figures,  their  faces  black 
with  dirt,  and  long  bristly  beards,  covered  with  rags, 
female  pelisses,  pieces  of  carpet,  with  bare  and  bleeding 
feet,  or  bundled  with  rags,  and  colonels  and  generals 
marching  pellmell  with  soldiers,  unmanned  and  shame- 
less, without  anyorder  or  discipline,  kept  together  and 
sleeping  round  the  same  fires  only  by  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation. 
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About  noon  we  drove  into  the  town  of  Borizoff.  It 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Berezina,  and  is  an  old,  ir- 
regular-looking place,  with  a  heavy  wooden  church  in 
the  centre  of  an  open  square.  As  usual,  at  the  door  of 
the  posthouse  a  group  of  Jews  gathered  around  us. 
When  Napoleon  took  possession  of  Borizoff  the  Jews 
were  the  only  inhabitants  who  remained ;  and  they,  a 
scattered,  wandering,  and  migratory  people,  without  any 
attachment  of  soil  or  country,  were  ready  to  serve  either 
the  French  or  Russians,  according  to  the  inducements 
held  out  to  them.  A  few  noble  instances  are  recorded 
where  this  persecuted  and  degraded  people  exhibited  a 
devotion  to  the  land  that  sheltered  them  honourable  to 
their  race  and  to  the  character  of  man  ;  but  in  general 
they  were  false  and  faithless.  Those  who  gathered 
around  us  in  Borizoff  looked  as  though  they  might  be 
the  very  people  who  betrayed  the  Russians.  One  of 
them  told  us  that  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  there, 
but  we  could  not  find  any  who  had  been  present  at  the 
fatal  passage  of  the  river.  We  dined  at  the  posthouse, 
probably  with  less  anxiety  than  was  felt  by  Napoleon 
or  any  of  the  flying  Frenchmen ;  but  even  we  were  not 
permitted  to  eat  in  peace ;  for,  before  we  had  finished, 
our  vehicle  was  ready,  with  worse  horses  than  usual, 
and  a  surlier  postillion.  We  sent  the  postillion  on  ahead, 
and  walked  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  night 
preceding  the  passage.  Napoleon  himself  had  command 
of  Borizoff,  with  six  thousand  guards  prepared  for  a 
desperate  contest.  He  passed  the  whole  night  on  his 
feet ;  and  while  waiting  for  the  approach  of  daylight  in 
one  of  the  houses  on  the  border  of  the  river,  so  imprac- 
ticable seemed  the  chance  of  crossing  with  the  army, 
that  Murat  proposed  to  him  to  put  himself  under  the 
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escort  of  some  brave  and  determined  Poles,  and  save 
himself  while  there  was  yet  time ;  but  the  emperor  in- 
dignantly rejected  the  proposition  as  a  cowardly  flighti 
The  river  is  here  very  broad,  and  divided  into  branches. 
On  the  opposite  side  are  the  remains  of  an  embankment 
that  formed  part  of  the  Russian  fortifications.  When 
the  Russians  were  driven  out  of  Borizoflf  by  Oudinol, 
they  crossed  the  river,  burned  the  bridge,  and  erected 
these  embankments. 

Besides  the  sanguinary  contest  of  the  French  and 
Russians,  this  river  is  also  memorable  for  a  great  battle 
between  my  companion  and  our  postillion.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bridge  the  postillion  stopped  and  waited  till 
we  came  up ;  he  grumbled  loudly  at  being  detained,  to 
which  my  companion  replied  in  his  usual  conciliatory 
and  insinuating  manner,  by  laying  his  cane  over  the  fel- 
low's shoulders ;  but  on  the  bridge  of  Borizoff  the  blood 
of  the  Lithuanian  was  roused ;  and,  perhaps,  urged  on 
by  the  memory  of  the  deeds  done  there  by  his  fa- 
thers, he  sprang  out  of  the  wagon,  and  with  a  warcry 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Cossack  of  the  Don, 
rushed  furiously  upon  my  friend.  Oh  for  a  Homer  to 
celebrate  that  fight  on  the  bridge  of  Borizoff!  The  war- 
riors met,  not  like  Grecian  heroes,  with  spear  and  shield, 
and  clad  in  steel,  but  with  their  naked  fists  and  faces 
bare  to  take  the  blows.  My  friend  was  a  sublime  spec- 
tacle. Like  a  rock,  firm  and  immoveable,  he  stood  and 
met  the  charge  of  the  postillion ;  in  short,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  he  knocked  the  postillion  down.  Those 
who  know  say  that  it  is  more  trying  to  walk  over  a 
field  of  battle  after  all  is  over  than  to  be  in  the  fight ; 
and  I  believe  it  from  my  experience  in  our  trying  pas- 
sage of  the  Berezina ;  for,  when  I  picked  up  the  dia- 
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comfited  postillion,  whose  face  was  coyered  with  blood, 
I  believe  that  I  had  the  worst  of  it.  All  great  victories 
are  tested  by  their  results,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
decisive  than  that  over  the  postillion.  He  arose  a  wiser 
and  much  more  tractable  man.  At  first  he  looked  very 
stupid  when  he  saw  me  leaning  over  him,  and  very 
startled  when  he  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  face  and  saw 
it  stained  with  blood ;  but,  raising  himself,  he  caught 
sight  of  his  victor,  and  without  a  word  got  into  the 
wagon,  walked  the  horses  over  the  bridge,  and  at  the 
other  end  got  out  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  we  lingered  on  the 
bridge.  Crossing  it,  we  walked  up  the  bank  on  the  op- 
posite side  toward  the  place  where  Napoleon  erected 
his  bridges  for  the  passage  of  his  army.  All  night  the 
French  worked  at  the  bridges  by  the  hght  of  the  ene^ 
my's  fires  on  the  opposite  side.  At  daylight  the  fires 
were  abandoned,  and  the  Russians,  supposing  the  at- 
tempt here  to  be  a  feint,  were  seen  in  full  retreat.  The 
emperor,  impatient  to  get  possession  of  the  opposite 
bank,  pointed  it  out  to  the  bravest.  A  French  aidde- 
camp  and  Lithuanian  count  threw  themselves  into  the 
river,  and,  in  spite  of  the  ice,  which  cut  their  horses' 
breasts,  reached  the  opposite  bank  in  safety.  About 
one  o'clock  the  bank  on  which  we  stood  was  entirely 
cleared  of  Cossacks,  and  the  bridge  for  the  infantry  was 
finished.  The  first  division  crossed  it  rapidly  with  its 
cannon,  the  men  shouting  "  Vive  Tempereur  /"  The 
passage  occupied  three  days.  The  number  of  stragglers 
and  the  quantity  of  baggage  were  immense.  On  the 
night  of  the  twenty-seventh  the  stragglers  left  the  bridge, 
tore  down  the  whole  village,  and  made  fires  with  the 
materials,  around  which  they  crouched  their  shivering 
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figures,  and  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  tear  them- 
selves away.  At  daylight  they  were  roused  by  the 
report  of  Witgenstein's  cannon  thundering  over  their 
heads,  and  again  all  rushed  tumultuously  to  the  bridges. 
The  Russians,  with  Platow  and  his  Cossacks,  were  now 
in  full  communication  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  On 
the  left  bank.  Napoleon's  own  presence  of  mind  and  the 
bravery  of  his  soldiers  gave  him  a  decided  superiority ; 
but,  in  the  language  of  Scott,  the  scene  on  the  right 
bank  had  become  the  wildest  and  most  horrible  which 
war  can  exhibit. 

"  Victor,  with  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  covered  the 
retreat  over  the  bridges,  while  behind  his  line  thousands 
of  stragglers,  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were  wan- 
dering by  the  side  of  this  river  like  the  fabled  spectres 
which  throng  the  banks  of  the  infernal  Styx,  seeking  in 
vain  for  passage.  The  balls  of  the  Russians  began  to 
fall  among  the  disordered  mass,  and  the  whole  body 
rushed  like  distracted  beings  toward  the  bridges,  every 
feeling  of  prudence  or  humanity  swallowed  up  by  the 
animal  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  weak  and 
helpless  either  shrunk  from  the  fray  and  sat  down  to 
wait  their  fate  at  a  distance,  or,  mixing  in  it,  were  thrust 
over  the  bridges,  crushed  under  carriages,  cut  down  with 
sabres,  or  trampled  to  death  under  the  feet  of  their  coun- 
trymen. All  this  while  the  action  continued  with  fury ; 
and,  as  if  the  heavens  meant  to  match  their  wrath  with 
that  of  man,  a  hurricane  arose  and  added  terrors  to  a 
scene  which  was  already  of  a  character  so  dreadful. 
About  midday  the  larger  bridge,  constructed  for  artillery 
and  heavy  carriages,  broke  down,  and  multitudes  were 
forced  into  the  water.  The  scream  of  the  despairing 
multitude  became  at  this  crisis  for  a  moment  so  univer- 
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sal,  that  it  rose  shrilly  above  the  wild  whistling  of  ihe 
tempest  and  the  sustained  and  redoubled  hourras  of  the 
Cossacks.  The  dreadful  scene  continued  till  dark.  Aft 
the  obscurity  came  on,  Victor  abandoned  the  station  he 
had  defended  so  bravely,  and  led  the  remnant  of  hi$r 
troops  in  their  turn  across.  All  night  the  miseella- 
neous  multitude  continued  to  throng  across  the  bridge 
under  the  fire  of  the  Russian  artillery.  At  daybreak 
the  French  engineers  finally  set  fire  to  the  bridge,  and 
all  that  remained  on  the  other  side,  including  many 
prisoners,  and  a  great  quantity  of  guns  and  baggage,  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Russians.  The  amount  of 
the  French  loss  was  never  exactly  known ;  but  the  Rus- 
sian report  concerning  the  bodies  of  the  invaders,  which 
were  collected  and  burned  as  soon  as  the  thaw  permitted^ 
states  that  upward  of  thirty-six  thousand  were  found  in 
the  Berezina." 

The  whole  of  this  scene  was  familiar  to  moL^aftiRfttter 
of  history ;  the  passage  of  the  Berezina  ba4/i^  :ff9^ 
way  fastened  itself  upon  my  mind  as  ona^^^,^Qat. 
fearful  scenes  in  the  annals  of  war;  and,  t>esidea this^ 
at  St.  Petersburgh  the  colonel  and  prince  had  given  me 
a  detailed  account  of  the  horrors  of  that  drqaidlal  nighty 
for  they  were  both  with  Witgenstein's  army, 'by  the  light 
of  the  snow,  the  course  of  the  river,  and  the  noise,  di* 
reeling  a  murderous  fire  of  artillery  against  the  dark, 
mass  moving  over  the  bridge ;  and  nearer  still,  my  com- 
panion had  visited  the  place  in  company  with  his  uncle, 
of  the  Polish  legion,  and  repeated  to  me  the  circum- 
stances of  individual  horror  which  he  had  heard  from 
his  relative,  surpassing  human  belief.  The  reader  will 
excuse  me  if  I  have  lingered  too  long  on  the  banks  of 
that  river ;  and  perhaps,  too,  he  will  excuse  me  when  I 
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tell  him  that,  before  leaving  it,  I  walked  down  to  its 
brink  and  bathed  nny  face  in  its  waters.  Others  have 
done  so  at  the  classic  streams  of  Italy  and  Greece ;  bfit 
I  rolled  over  the  Arno  and  ihe  Tiber  in  a  vetturino 
without  stopping,  and  the  reader  will  remember  that  I 
jumped  over  the  Ilissus* 
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It  was  after  dark  when  we  returned  to  our  wagon, 
still  standing  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  opposite  Borizofif. 
Our  postillion,  like  a  sensible  man,  had  lain  down  to 
sleep  at  the  head  of  his  horses,  so  they  could  not  move 
without  treading  on  him  and  waking  him ;  and,  when 
we  roused  him,  the  pain  of  his  beating  was  over,  and 
with  it  all  sense  of  the  indignity ;  and,  in  fact,  we  made 
him  very  grateful  for  the  flogging  by  promising  him  a 
few  additional  kopeks. 

We  hauled  up  the  straw  and  seated  ourselves  in  the 
bottom  of  our  kibitka.  Night  closed  upon  us  amid  the 
gloomy  forests  bordering  the  banks  of  the  Berezina. 
We  talked  for  a  little  while,  and  by  degrees  drawing 
our  cloaks  around  us,  each  fell  into  a  revery.  The  con- 
tinued tinkling  of  the  bell,  which,  on  my  first  entering 
Russia,  grated  on  my  ear,  had  become  agreeable  to  me, 
and  in  a  dark  night  particularly  was  a  pleasing  sound. 
The  song  of  the  postillion,  too,  harmonized  with  the 
repose  of  spirit  at  that  moment  most  grateful  \.<^\\&\  >iKi^ 
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too  died  away,  the  bell  almost  ceased  its  tinkliDg,  8nd, 
in  spile  of  the  alarum  of  war  which  we  hacf  all  day 
been  ringing  in  our  own  ears,  we  should  probably  soon 
have  fallen  into  a  sleep  as  sound,  for  a  little  while  at 
least,  as  that  of  them  who  slept  under  the  waters  of  the 
Berezina,  but  we  were  suddenly  roused  by  a  shock  as 
alarming  to  quiet  travellers  as  the  hourra  of  the  Cossack 
in  the  ears  of  the  flying  Frenchmen.     Our  horses  sprang 
out  of  the  road,  but  not  in  time  to  avoid  a  concussion 
with  another  wagon  going  toward  Borizoff.     Both  pos- 
tillions were  thrown  ofif  their  seats ;  and  the  stranger, 
picking  himself  up,  came  at  us  with  a  stream  of  Lithu- 
anian Russian  almost   harsh  enough   to  frighten  the 
horses.     I  will  not  suggest  what  its  effect  was  upon  us, 
but  only  that,  as  to  myself,  it  seemed  at  first  equal  to 
the  voice  of  at  least  a  dozen  freebooters  and  marauders ; 
and  if  the  English  of  it  had  been  "  stand  and  deliver," 
I  should  probably  have  given  up  my  carpet-bag  without 
asking  to  reserve  a  change  of  linen.     But  1  was  restored 
by  the  return  fire  of  our  postillion,  who  drowned  com- 
pletely the  attack  of  his  adversary  by  his  outrageous 
clamour ;  and  when  he  stopped  to  take  breath  my  com- 
panion followed  up  the  defence,  and  this  brought  out  a 
fourth  voice  from  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  wagon.    A 
truce  was  called,  and  waiving  the  question  on  which , 
side  the  fault  lay,  we  all  got  out  to  ascertain  the  dam- 
age.    Our  antagonist  passenger  was  a  German  mer- 
chant, used  to  roughing  it  twice  every  year  between 
Berlin,  Warsaw,  Petersburgh,  and  Moscow,  and  took 
our  smashing  together  at  night  in  this  desolate  forest 
as  coolly  as  a  rub  of  the  shoulders  in  the  streets ;  and, 
when  satisfied  that  his  wagon  was  not  injured,  kindly 
asl^ed  us  if  we  Viad  axv^  boives  broken.     We  returned 
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his  kind  inquiries;  and,  after  farther  interchanges  of 
politeness,  he  said  that  he  was  happy  to  make  our  ac- 
quaintance, and  invited  us  to  come  and  see  him  at  Ber- 
lin. We  wanted  him  to  go  back  and  let  us  have  a  look 
at  him  by  torchlight,  but  he  declined ;  and,  after  feeling 
him  stretched  out  in  his  bed  in  the  bottom  of  his  wagon, 
we  started  him  on  his  way. 

We  resumed  our  own  places,  and,  without  dozing 
again,  arrived  at  the  posthouse,  where  first  of  all  we 
made  ourselves  agreeable  to  the  postmaster  by  deliver- 
ing our  German  friend's  message  to  him,  that  he  ought 
to  be  whipped  and  condemned  to  live  where  he  was 
till  he  was  a  hundred  years  old  for  putting  the  neck  of 
a  traveller  at  the  mercy  of  a  sleepy  postillion ;  but  the 
postmaster  was  a  Jew,  and  thought  the  vile  place 
where  he  lived  equal  to  any  on  earth.  He  was  a  mis- 
erable, squalid-looking  object,  with  a  pine  torch  in  his 
hand  lighting  up  the  poverty  and  filthiness  of  his 
wretched  habitation,  and  confessed  that  he  should  b& 
too  happy  to  enjoy  the  fortune  which  the  German 
would  have  entailed  upon  him  as  a  curse.  He  offered 
to  make  us  a  bed  of  some  dirty  straw  which  had  often 
been  slept  on  before ;  but  we  shrank  from  it;  and,  as 
soon  as  we  could  get  horses,  returned  to  our  kibitka 
and  resumed  our  journey. 

The  whole  province  of  Lithuania  is  much  the  same 
in  appearance.  We  lost  nothing  by  travelling  through 
it  at  night ;  indeed,  every  step  that  we  advanced  was 
a  decided  gain,  as  it  brought  us  so  much  nearer  its 
farthermost  border.  The  vast  provinces  of  Lithuania, 
formerly  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and,  since 
the  partition  of  that  unhappy  country,  subject  to  the 
throne  of  Russia,  until  the  fourteenth  century  wece  vo^ 
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dependent  of  eidier.  The  Lithuanians  and  Samogitians 
are  supposed  to  be  of  a  diflferent  race  from  the  Poles, 
and  spoke  a  language  widely  dissimilar  to  the  Polish 
or  Russian.  Their  religion  was  a  strange  idolatry; 
they  worshipped  the  god  of  thunder,  and  paid  homage 
to  a  god  of  the  harvest;  they  maintained  priests,  who 
were  constantly  feeding  a  sacred  fire  in  honour  of  the 
god  of  the  seasons ;  they  worshipped  trees,  fountains, 
and  plants  ;  had  sacred  serpents,  and  believed  in  guar- 
dian spirits  of  trees,  cattle,  &c.  Their  government, 
like  that  of  all  other  barbarous  nations,  was  despotic, 
and  the  nobles  were  less  numerous  and  more  tyranni- 
cal than  in  Poland.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  on  the  death  of  Louis,  successor  to  Casimir 
the  Great,  Hedwiga  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Poland, 
under  a  stipulation,  however,  that  she  should  follow  the 
will  of  the  Poles  in  the  choice  of  her  husband.  Many 
candidates  offered  themselves  for  the  hand  dowered 
with  a  kingdom ;  but  the  offers  of  Jagellon,  duke  of 
Lithuania,  were  most  tempting;  he  promised  to  unite 
his  extensive  dominions  to  the  territory  of  Poland, 
and  pledged  himself  for  the  conversion  to  Christianity 
of  his  Lithuanian  subjects.  But  queens  are  not  free 
from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature;  and  Hedwiga 
had  fixed  her  affections  upon  her  cousin,  William  of 
Austria,  whom  she  had  invited  into  Poland ;  and  when 
Jagellon  came  to  take  possession  of  his  wife  and 
crown,  she  refused  to  see  him.  The  nobles,  however, 
«ent  William  back  to  his  papa,  and  locked  her  up  as 
if  she  had  been  a  boarding-school  miss.  And  again, 
queens  are  not  free  from  the  infirmities  of  human  na- 
ture :  Hedwiga  was  inconstant ;  the  handsome  Lithu- 
anian made  her  forget  her  first  love,  and  Poland  and 
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Lithuania  were  united  under  one  crown.  Jagellon 
was  baptized,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Lithuania  did  not 
so  readily  embrace  the  Christian  reHgion ;  in  one  of 
the  provinces  they  clung  for  a  long  time  to  their  own 
strange  and  wild  superstitions;  and  even  in  modem 
times,  it  is  said,  the  peasants  long  obstinately  refused 
to  use  ploughs  or  other  agricultural  instruments  fur- 
nished with  iron,  for  fear  of  wounding  the  bosom  of 
mother  earth. 

All  the  way  from  Borizoff  the  road  passes  through  a 
country  but  little  cultivated,  dreary,  and  covered  with 
forests.  When  Napoleon  entered  the  province  of  Li- 
thuania his  first  bulletins  proclaimed,  "  Here,  then,  is 
that  Russia  so  formidable  at  a  distance !  It  is  a  desert 
for  which  its  scattered  population  is  wholly  insufficien^t. 
They  will  be  vanquished  by  the  very  extent  of  territory 
which  ought  to  defend  them ;"  and,  before  I  had  trav- 
elled in  it  a  day,  I  could  appreciate  the  feeling  of  the 
soldier  from  La  Belle  France,  who,  hearing  his  Polish 
comrades  boast  of  their  country,  exclaimed,  "  Et  ces 
gueux  la  appellent  cette  pays  une  patrie  !" 

The  villages  are  a  miserable  collection  of  straggling 
huts,  without  plan  or  arrangement,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  large  spaces  of  ground.  They  are  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  made  of  the  misshapen  trunks 
of  trees  heaped  on  each  other,  with  the  ends  projecting 
over ;  the  roof  of  large  shapeless  boards,  and  the  win- 
dow a  small  hole  in  the  wall,  answering  the  douHe  pur- 
pose of  admitting  light  and  letting  out  smoke.  The  ten« 
ants  of  these  wretched  hovels  exfaS>it  the  same  misera- 
ble appearance  both  in  person  and  manners.  They  are 
hard-boned  and  sallow-complexioned ;  the  men  wear 
coarse  white  woollen  frocks,  and  a  round  felt  c^^  Vc^m^ 
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with  wool,  and  shoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
their  uncombed  hair  hangs  low  over  their  heads,  gener- 
ally of  a  flaxen  colour.  Their  agricultural  implements 
are  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  plough  and  harrow  are 
made  from  the  branches  of  the  fir  tree,  without  either 
iron  or  ropes ;  their  carts  are  put  together  without  iron, 
consisting  of  four  small  wheels,  each  of  a  single  piece 
of  wood ;  the  sides  are  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  bent 
round,  and  the  shafts  are  a  couple  of  fir  branches ;  their 
bridles  and  traces  platted  from  the  bark  of  trees,  or 
composed  merely  of  twisted  branches.  Their  only  in- 
strument to  construct  their  huts  and  make  their  carts  is 
a  hatchet.  They  were  servile  and  cringing  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  respect,  bowing  down  to  the  ground  and 
Slopping  their  carts  as  soon  as  we  came  near  them,  and 
atood  with  their  caps  in  their  hands  till  we  were  out  of 
jsight.  The  whole  country,  except  in  some  open  places 
around  villages,  is  one  immense  forest  of  firs,  perhaps 
Aixty  feet  in  height,  compact  and  thick,  but  very  slender. 
As  we  approached  Minsk  the  road  was  sandy,  and  we 
entered  by  a  wooden  bridge  over  a  small  stream  and 
along  an  avenue  of  trees. 

Minsk  is  one  of  the  better  class  of  Lithuanian  towns, 
being  the  chief  town  of  the  government  of  Minsk,  but 
very  dirty  and  irregular.  The  principal  street  termi- 
nates in  a  large  open  square  of  grass  and  mean  wooden 
huts.  From  this  another  street  goes  ofi*  at  right  angles, 
containing  large  houses,  and  joining  with  a  second 
square,  where  some  of  the  principal  buildings  are  of 
brick.  From  this  square  several  streets  branch  oflf,  and 
enter  a  crowd  of  wooden  hovels  irregularly  huddled  to- 
gether, and  covering  a  large  space  of  ground.  The 
churches  are  heavily  coustructed,  and  in  a  style  pecu- 
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liar  to  Lithuania,  their  gable  ends  fronting  the  street, 
and  terminated  at  each  corner  by  a  square  spire,  with  a 
low  dome  between  them.  The  population  is  half  Cath- 
olic and  half  Jewish,  and  the  Jews  are  of  the  most  filthy 
and  abject  class. 

A  few  words  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in  Poland. 
From  the  moment  of  crossing  the  borders  of  Lithuania, 
I  had  remarked  in  every  town  and  village  swarms  of 
people  differing  entirely  from  the  other  inhabitants  in 
physical  appearance  and  costume,  and  in  whose  sharp- 
ly-drawn  features,  long  beards,  and  flowing  dresses, 
with  the  coal-black  eyes  and  oriental  costumes  of  the 
women,  I  at  once  recognised  the  dispersed  and  wan- 
dering children  of  Israel.  On  the  second  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  when  the  Roman  general  drove  a  plough 
over  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  political 
existence  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  annihilated,  their 
land  was  portioned  out  among  strangers,  and  the  de«. 
scendants  of  Abraham  were  forbidden  to  pollute  with 
their  presence  the  holy  city  of  their  fathers.  In  the 
Roman  territories,  their,  petition  for  the  reduction  of 
taxation  received  the  stern  answer  of  the  Roman,  "  Ye 
demand  exemption  from  tribute  for  your  soil ;  I  will 
lay  it  on  the  air  you  breathe;"  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  historian,  "  Dispersed  and  vagabond,  exiled  from 
their  native  soil  and  air,  they  wander  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  without  a  king,  either  human  or  divine,  and 
even  as  strangers  they  are  not  permitted  to  salute  with 
their  footsteps  their  native  land."  History  furnishes  no 
precise  records  of  the  emigration  or  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe ; 
but  for  centuries  they  have  been  found  dispersed,  as  it 
was  foretold  they  would  be,  over  the  whole  lia.b\tASak\& 
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world,  a  strange,  unsocial,  and  isolated  people,  a  living 
and  continued  miracle.  At  this  day  they  are  found 
in  all  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  and  America, 
in  the  wildest  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  even 
within  the  walls  of  China  ;  but,  after  Palestine,  Poland 
is  regarded  as  their  Land  of  Promise ;  and  there  they 
present  a  more  extraordinary  spectacle  than  in  any 
country  where  their  race  is  known.  Centuries  have 
rolled  on,  revolutions  have  convulsed  the  globe,  new 
and  strange  opinions  have  disturbed  the  human  race, 
but  the  Polish  Jew  remains  unchanged :  the  same  as 
the  dark  superstition  of  the  middle  ages  made  him; 
the  same  in  his  outward  appearance  and  internal  dis- 
positions, in  his  physical  and  moral  condition,  as  when 
he  fled  thither  for  refuge  from  the  swords  of  the  cru- 
saders. 

As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  great  privileges 
were  secured  to  the  Jews  by  Casimir  the  Great,  who 
styled  them  his  **  faithful  and  able  subjects,"  induced, 
according  to  the  chronicles  of  the  times,  like  Ahasuerus 
of  old,  by  the  love  of  a  beautiful  Esther.  While  in 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  even  in  England 
and  France,  their  whole  history  is  that  of  one  continued 
persecution,  oppressed  by  the  nobles,  anathematized 
by  the  clergy,  despised  and  abhorred  by  the  populace, 
flying  from  city  to  city,  arrested,  and  tortured,  and 
burned  alive,  and  sometimes  destroying  themselves  by 
thousands  to  escape  horrors  worse  than  death ;  while 
all  orders  were  arrayed  in  fierce  and  implacable  hatred 
against  them,  in  Poland  the  race  of  Israel  found  rest; 
and  there  they  remain  at  this  day,  after  centuries  of  res- 
idence, still  a  distinct  people,  strangers  and  sojourners 
ID  the  land,  mingling  with  their  neighbours  in  the  every- 
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day  business  of  life,  but  never  mingling  their  blood ; 
the  direct  descendants  of  the  Israelites  who,  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt ;  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  and  practising  the  laws  delivered 
to  Moses  on  the  mountain  of  Sinai ;  mourning  over  their 
fallen  temple,  and  still  looking  for  the  Messiah  who 
shall  bring  together  their  scattered  nation  and  restore 
their  temporal  kingdom. 

But  notwithstanding  the  interest  of  their  history  and 
position,  the  Polish  Jews  are  far  from  being  an  inter-^ 
esting  people ;  they  swarm  about  the  villages  and  towns, 
intent  on  gain,  and  monopolizing  all  the  petty  traffic  of 
the  country.  Outward  degradation  has  worked  inward 
upon  their  minds ;  confined  to  base  and  sordid  occupa- 
tions, their  thoughts  and  feelings  are  contracted  to  their 
stations,  and  the  despised  have  become  despicable.  It 
was  principally  in  his  capacity  of  innkeeper  that  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Polish  Jew.  The  inn  is  gen- 
erally a  miserable  hovel  communicating  with,  or  a  room 
partitioned  off  in  one  corner  of,  a  large  shed  serving  as 
a  stable  and  yard  for  vehicles ;  the  entrance  is  under  a 
low  porch  of  timber ;  the  floor  is  of  dirt ;  the  furniture 
consists  of  a  long  table,  or  two  or  three  small  ones,  and 
in  one  corner  a  bunch  of  straw,  or  sometimes  a  few 
raised  boards  formed  into  a  platform,  with  straw  spread 
over  it,  for  beds ;  at  one  end  a  narrow  door  leads  into  a 
sort  of  hole  filled  with  dirty  beds,  old  women,  half-grown 
boys  and  girls,  and  children  not  overburdened  with  gar- 
ments, and  so  filthy  that,  however  fatigued,  I  never  felt 
disposed  to  venture  among  them  for  rest.  Here  the 
Jew,  assisted  by  a  dirty-faced  Rachel,  with  a  keen  and 
anxious  look,  passes  his  whole  day  in  serving  out  to 
the  meanest  customers  beer,  and  hay,  and  coitk.\  NqriVDc^ 
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gling  with  and  extorting  money  from  intoxicated  peas* 
ants ;  and,  it  is  said,  sometimes^  after  the  day's  drudgery 
is  over,  retires  at  night  to  his  miserable  hole  to  pore 
over  the  ponderous  volumes  filled  with  rabbinical  lore; 
or  sometimes  his  mind  takes  a  higher  flight,  meditating 
upon  the  nature  of  the  human  soul ;  its  relation  to  the  ; 
Divinity ;  the  connexion  between  the  spirit  and  the  body; 
and  indulging  in  the  visionary  hope  of  gaining,  by  means 
of  cabalistic  formula,  command  over  the  spirits  of  the 
air,  the  fire,  the  flood,  and  the  earth. 

Though  the  days  of  bitter  persecution  and  hatred 
have  gone  by,  the  Jews  are  still  objects  of  contempt  and 
loathing.  Once  I  remember  pointing  out  to  my  postill- 
ion a  beautiful  Jewish  girl,  and,  with  the  fanatic  spirit 
of  the  middle  ages,  himself  one  of  the  most  degraded 
serfs  in  Poland,  he  scorned  the  idea  of  marrying  the 
fair  daughter  of  Israel.  But  this  the  Jew  does  not  re- 
gard ;  all  he  asks  is  to  be  secured  from  the  active  en- 
mity of  mankind.  '*  Like  the  haughty  Roman  banished 
from  the  world,  the  Israelite  throws  back  the  sentence 
of  banishment,  and  still  retreats  to  the  lofty  conviction 
that  his  race  is  not  excluded  as  an  unworthy,  but  kept 
apart  as  a  sacred,  people ;  humiliated,  indeed,  but  still 
hallowed,  and  reserved  for  the  sure  though  tardy  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Divine  promises." 

The  Jews  in  Poland  are  still  excluded  from  all  offices 
and  honours,  and  from  all  the  privileges  and  distinctions 
of  social  life.  Until  the  accession  of  Nicplas,  they  were 
exempted  from  military  service  on  payment  of  a  tax; 
but  since  his  time  they  have  been  subject  to  the  regular 
conscription.  They  regard  this  as  an  alarming  act  of 
oppression,  for  the  boys  are  taken  from  their  families 
at  twelve  or  ibiiteen,  and  %^iit\A  the  army  or  the  cooh 
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mon  military  school,  where  they  imbibe  notions  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  principles  taught  them  by  their  fa- 
thers ;  and,  probably,  if  the  system  continues,  another 
generation  will  work  a  great  change  in  the  character  of 
the  Jews  of  Poland. 

But  to  return  to  the  Jews  at  Minsk.  As  usual,  they 
gathered  around  us  before  we  were  out  of  our  kibitka, 
laid  hold  of  our  baggage,  and  in  Hebrew,  Lithuanian, 
and  Polish,  were  clamorous  in  offers  of  service.  They 
were  spare  in  figure,  dressed  in  high  fur  caps  and  long 
black  muslin  gowns,  shining  and  glossy  from  long  use^ 
and  tied  around  the  waist  with  a  sash ;  and  here  I  re- 
marked what  has  often  been  remarked  by  other  travel- 
lers, when  the  features  were  at  rest,  a  style  of  face  and 
expression  resembling  the  pictures  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  galleries  in  Italy.  While  my  companion  was  ar- 
ranging for  posthorses  and  dinner,  I  strolled  through  the 
town  alone,  that  is,  with  a  dozen  Israelites  at  my  heels ; 
and  on  my  return  I  found  an  accession  of  the  stiff-necked 
and  unbelieving  race,  one  of  whom  arrested  my  atten- 
tion by  thrusting  before  me  a  silver  coin.  It  was  not 
an  antique,  but  it  had  in  my  eyes  a  greater  value  than  if 
it  had  been  dug  from  the  ruins  of  a  buried  city,  and 
bore  the  image  of  Julius  Caesar.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  late  revolution,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  sovereignly 
exercised  by  the  provincial  government  was  to  issue  a 
national  coin  stamped  with  the  arms  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  Poland,  the  white  eagle  and  the  armed  cavalier,  with 
an  inscription  around  the  rim,  "  God  protect  Poland." 
When  the  revolution  was  crushed,  with  the  view  of 
destroying  in  the  minds  of  the  Poles  every  memen- 
to of  their  brief  but  glorious  moment  of  liberty,  this 
coin  was  called  in  and  suppressed,  ^xvd  ^\ic>xk!i!^x  ^?o^ 
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stituted  in  its  place,  with  the  Polish  eagle,  by  way  of 
insult,  stamped  in  a  small  character  near  the  tip  end  of 
the  wing  of  the  double-headed  eagle  of  Russia.  The 
coin  offered  me  by  the  Jew  was  one  of  the  emission  of 
the  revolution,  and  my  companion  told  nne  it  was  a  rare 
thing  to  find  one.  I  bought  it  at  the  Jew's  price,  and 
put  it  in  my  pocket  as  a  memorial  of  a  brave  and  fallen 
people. 

I  will  not  inflict  upon  the  reader  the  particulars  of 
our  journey  through  this  dreary  and  uninteresting  coun- 
try.    We  travelled  constantly,  except  when  we  were  de- 
tained for  horses.     We  never  stopped  at  night,  for  there 
seldom  was  any  shelter  on  the  road  belter  than  the  Jews' 
inns,  and  even  in  our  kibitka  we  were  better  than  there. 
But,  unluckily,  on  the  seventh  day,  our  kibitka  broke 
down ;  the  off  hind  wheel  snapped  in  pieces,  and  let 
us  down  rather  suddenly  in  one  of  the  autocrat's  forests. 
Our  first  impulse  was  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  this 
accident  happened  in  daylight;  and  we  had  a  narrow 
escape,  for  the  sun  had  hardly  begun  to  find  its  way  into 
the  dark  forest.     Fortunately,  too,  we  were  but  two  or 
three  versts  from  a  posihouse.     I  had  met  with  such  ac- 
cidents at  home,  and  rigged  a  small  tree  (there  being  no 
such  things  as  rails,  property  there  not  being  divided  by 
rail  fences)  under  the  hind  axle,  supporting  it  on  the 
front.     We  lighted  our  pipes  and  escorted  our  crippled 
vehicle  to  the  posthouse,  where  we  bought  a  wheel  off 
another  wagon,  much  better  than  the  old  one,  only  about 
two  inches  lower.     This,  however,  was  not  so  bad  as 
might  be  supposed,  at  least  for  me,  who  sat  on  the  up- 
per side,  and  had  the  stout  figure  of  my  companion  as 
a  leaning-post. 
At  Sloghan,  abouX  Vwo  Wadx^A  versts  from  Brezc, 
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the  frontier  town  of  Poland,  we  sold  our  kibitka  for  a 
breakfast,  and  took  the  char  de  pSste^  or  regular  troika. 
This  is  the  postboy's  favourite  vehicle ;  the  body  being 
made  of  twigs  interlaced  like  a  long  basket,  without  a 
particle  of  iron,  and  so  light  that  a  man  can  lift  up  either 
end  with  one  hand.  Our  speed  was  increased  won- 
derfully  by  the  change ;  the  horses  fairly  played  with 
the  little  car  at  their  heels ;  the  drivers  vied  with  each 
other,  and  several  posts  in  succession  we  made  nearly 
twenty  versts  in  an  hour*  It  will  probably  be  difficult 
to  throw  the  charm  of  romance  around  the  troika  driver ; 
but  he  comes  from  the  flower  of  the  peasantry ;  his  life, 
passed  on  the  wild  highways,  is  not  without  its  vicissi* 
tudes,  and  he  is  made  the  hero  of  the  Russian's  favour- 
ite popular  ballads : 

*'  Away,  away,  along  the  road 
The  gallant  troika  bounds ; 
While  'neath  the  douga,  sadly  sweet, 
Their  Valdai  bell  resounds."* 

We  passed  the  house  of  a  very  respectable  seigneur 
who  had  married  his  own  sister.  We  stopped  at  his 
village  and  talked  of  him  with  the  postmaster,  by  whom 
he  was  considered  a  model  of  the  domestic  virtues. 
The  same  day  we  passed  the  chateau  of  a  nobleman 
who  wrote  himself  cousin  to  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  confiscated  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  late 
Polish  revolution,  a  melancholy-looking  object,  deserted 
and  falling  to  ruins,  its  owner  wandering  in  exile  with  a 
price  upon  his  head.  It  rained  hard  during  the  day,  for 
the  first  time  since  we  left  Petersburgh ;  at  night  the 
rain  ceased,  but  the  sky  was  still  overcast.     For  a  long 

*  The  douga  is  the  bow  over  the  neck  of  the  middle  horse,  to  which  the 
bell  is  attached ;  and  Valdai  the  place  on  the  Moscow  road  where  the  best 
bells  are  made. 
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distance,  and,  in  fact,  a  great  part  of  the  way  from  Pe- 
tersburgh,  the  road  was  bordered  with  trees.    Ai  eleven 
o'clock  we  stopped  at  a  wretched  posthouse,  boiled  water, 
and  refreshed  ourselves  with  deep  potations  of  hot  tea. 
We  mounted  our  troika,  the  postiihon  shouted,  and  set 
off  on  a  run.    Heavy  clouds  were  hanging  in  the  sky ;  it 
was  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  the  horses,  and  tbeie 
was  some  little  danger  of  a  breakdown  ;  but  there  was  a 
high  and  wild  excitement  in  hurrying  swiftly  through  the 
darkness  on  a  run,  hearing  the  quick  tinkling  of  the 
bell  and  the  regular  fall  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  and  seeing 
only  the  dark  outline  of  the  trees.    We  continued  this 
way  all  night,  and  toward  morning  we  were  rattling  on 
a  full  gallop  through  the  streets  of  Brezc.    We  drove 
into  a  large  stable-yard  filled  with  kibitkas,  troikas,  and 
all  kinds  of  Russian  vehicles,  at  one  end  of  which  was 
a  long  low  building  kept  by  a  Jew.    We  dismounted, 
and  so  ended  nearly  three  thousand  miles  of  posting  in 
Russia.     The  Jew,  roused  by  our  noise,  was  already  at 
the  door  with  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  and  gave  us  a 
room  with  a  leather-covered  sofa  and  a  leather  cushion  for 
a  pillow,  where  we  slept  till  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day. 
We  breakfasted,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  rain 
crossed  the  Bug,  and  entered  the  territory  of  Poland 
Proper.     For  many  centuries  the   banks  of  the  Bug 
have  been  the  battle-ground  of  the  Russians  and  Poles. 
In  the  time  of  Boleslaus  the  Terrible,  the  Russians  were 
defeated  there  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  river  was 
so  stained  with  blood  that  it  has  retained  ever  since  the 
name  of  the  Horrid.    Before  crossing  we  were  obliged 
to  exchange  our  Russian  money  for  Polish,  rubles  for 
florins,  losing,  of  course,  heavily  by  the  operation,  be- 
sides being  subjected  \o  \!li^\^oi^  oi^vid^ua^a  newcur* 
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rency ;  and  the  moment  we  planted  our  feet  on  the  con« 
quered  territory,  though  now  nominally  under  the  same 
government,  we  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  most  vexa- 
tious process.     The  custom-house  stood  at  the  end  of 
the   bridge,  and,  as   matter  of  course,  our  postillion 
stopped  there.     Our  luggage  was  taken  off  the  wagon, 
carried  inside,  every  article  taken  out  and  laid  on  the 
floor,  and  a  Russian  soldier  stood  over,  comparing  them 
with  a  list  of  prohibited  articles  as  long  as  my  arm. 
Fortunately  for  me,  the  Russian  government  had  not 
prohibited  travellers  from  wearing  pantaloons  and  shirts 
in  Poland,  though  it  came  near  faring  hard  with  a  morn* 
ing-gown.     My  companion,  however,  suffered  terribly ; 
his  wearing  apparel  was  all  laid  out  on  one  side,  while 
a  large  collection  of  curious  and  pretty  nothings,  which 
he  had  got  together  with  great  affection  at  the  capital, 
as  memorials  for  his  friends  at  honoe,  were  laid   out 
separately,  boxes  opened,  papers  unrolled,  and,  with 
provoking  deliberation,  examined  according  to  the  list 
of  prohibited  things.    It  was  a  new  and  despotic  regu* 
lation  unknown  to  him,  and  he  looked  on  in  agony,  every 
condemned  article  being  just  the  one  above  all  others 
which  he  would  have  saved ;  and  when  they  had  fin- 
ished, a  large  pile  was  retained  for  the  examination  of 
another  officer,  to  be  sent  on  to  Warsaw  in  case  of  their 
being  allowed  to  pass  at  all.   -I  had  frequently  regretted 
having  allowed  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  prevent 
my  picking  up  curiosities ;  but  when  I  saw  the  treasures 
of  my  friend  taken  from  him,  or,  at  least,  detained  for 
an  uncertain  time,  I   congratulated  myself  upon   my 
good  fortune.     My  friend  was  a  man  not  easily  dis- 
heartened ;  he  had  even  got  over  the  loss  of  his  love  at 
St.  Petersburgh ;  but  he  would  lalViei  \iw^\i^^\i\»a:w^ 
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adrift  in  Poland  without  his  pantaloons  than  be  stripped 
of  his  precious  bawbles.     I  had  seen  him  roused  sev- 
eral times  on  the  road,  quarrelling  with  postmasters  and 
thumping  postillions,  but  I  had  never  before  seen  the 
full  development  of  that  extraordinary  bead  of  hair. 
He  ground  his  teeth  and  cursed  the  whole  Russian  na- 
tion, from  the  Emperor  Nicolas  down  to  the  soldier  at 
the  custom-house.     He  was  ripe  for  revolution,  and,  if  a 
new  standard  of  rebellion  had  been  set  up  in  Poland,  he 
would  have  hurried  to  range  himself  under  its  folds.    I 
soothed  him  by  striking  the  key-note  of  his  heart.    All 
the  way  from  Petersburgh  he  had  sat  mechanically,  with 
his  pocket-glass  and  brush,  dressing   his  mustaches; 
but  his  heart  was  not  in  the  work,  until,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  borders  of  Poland,  he  began  to  recover 
from  his  Petersburgh  affair,  and  to  talk  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Polish  women.     I  turned  him  to  this  now. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  while  for  ages  .a  deadly  hatred  has 
existed  between  the  Russians  and  the  Poles,  and  while 
the  Russians  are  at  this  day  lording  it  over  the  Poles 
with  the  most  arbitrary  insolence  and  tyranny,  beauty 
still  asserts  its  lawful  supremacy,  and  the  Polish  womea 
bring  to  their  feet  the  conquerors  of  their  fathers,  and 
husbands,  and  brothers.     The  first  posthouse  at  which 
we  stopped  confirmed  all  that  my  companion  had  said ; 
for  the  postmaster's  daughter  was  brilliantly  beautiful, 
particularly  in  the  melting  wildness  of  a  dark  eye,  in- 
dicating an  Asiatic  or  Tartar  origin ;  and  her  gentle  in- 
fluence was  exerted  in  soothing  the  savage  humour  of 
my  friend,  for  she  sympathized  in  his  misfortunes,  and 
the  more  sincerely  when  she  heard  of  the  combs,  and 
rings,  and  slippers,  and  other  pretty  little  ornaments  for 
listers  and  femaVe  fu^xid^  ^X  Vvc^vae  -^  and  my  Pole  could 
not  resist  the  sympaO^^  ol  ^  ^x^vx^  ^wsojcu 
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We  had  scarcely  left  the  postmaster's  daughter,  on 
the  threshold  of  Poland,  almost  throwing  a  romance 
about  the  Polish  women,  before  I  saw  the  most  degra- 
ding spectacle  I  ever  beheld  in  Europe,  or  even  in  the 
barbarous  countries  of  the  East.  Forty  or  fifty  women 
were  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  a  large,  well-dressed 
man,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  long  stick  in  his 
hand,  was  walking  among  them  as  overseer.  In  our 
country  the  most  common  labouring  man  would  revolt 
at  the  idea  of  his  wife  or  daughter  working  in  the  open 
fields.  I  had  seen  it,  however,  in  gallant  France  and 
beautiful  Italy ;  but  I  never  saw,  even  in  the  barbarous 
countries  of  the  East,  so  degrading  a  spectacle  as  this ; 
and  I  could  have  borne  it  almost  anywhere  better  than 
in  chivalric  Poland. 

We  were  now  in  the  territory  called  Poland  Proper ; 
that  is,  in  that  part  which,  after  the  other  provinces  had 
been  wrested  away  and  attached  to  the  dominions  of  the 
colossal  powers  around,  until  the  revolution  and  conquest 
of  1830  had  retained  the  cherished  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland.  The  whole  road  is  Macadamized,  smooth 
and  level  as  a  floor,  from  the  banks  of  the  Bug  to  War- 
saw ;  the  posthouses  and  postmasters  are  much  better, 
and  posting  is  better  regulated,  though  more  expensive. 
The  road  lay  through  that  rich  agricultural  district  which 
had  for  ages  made  Poland  celebrated  as  the  granary  of 
Europe ;  and  though  the  face  of  the  country  was  perfect- 
ly flat,  and  the  scenery  tame  and  uninteresting,  the  soil 
was  rich,  and,  at  that  time,  in  many  places  teeming  with 
heavy  crops.  As  yet,  it  had  not  recovered  from  the  deso- 
lating efiects  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  The  whole 
road  has  been  a  battle-ground,  over  which  the  Poles  had 
chased  the  Russians  to  the  frontier,  and  beexv  ^vi^isi. 
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back  to  Warsaw ;  time  after  time  it  had  been  drencled 
with  Russian  and  Polish  blood,  the  houses  and  villages 
•acked  and  burned,  and  their  blackened  ruins  still  cum- 
bered the  ground,  nursing  in  the  conquered  but  unsub* 
dued  Pole  his  deep,  undying  hatred  of  the  Russians. 

On  this  road  Diebitsch,  the  crosser  of  the  Balkan,  at 
the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men,  advanced  to  Warsaw. 
His  right  and  left  wings  manoeuvred  to  join  him  at  Sie- 
dler,  the  principal  town,  through  which  we  passed. 
We  changed  horses  three  times,  and  rolled  on  all  night 
without  stopping.  In  the  morning  my  companion  point- 
ed out  an  old  oak,  where  a  distinguished  colonel  of  the 
revolution,  drawing  up  the  fourth  Polish  regiment 
against  the  Imperial  Guards,  with  a  feeling  of  mortal 
hate  commanded  them  to  throw  away  their  primings, 
and  charge  with  the  bayonet,  "  Coeur  k  coeur."  In  an- 
other place  five  hundred  gentlemen,  dressed  in  black, 
with  pumps,  silk  stockings,  and  small  swords,  in  a  per- 
fect wantonness  of  pleasure  at  fighting  with  the  Rus- 
sians, and,  as  they  said,  in  the  same  spirit  with  which 
they  would  go  to  a  ball,  threw  themselves  upon  a  body 
of  the  guards,  and,  after  the  most  desperate  fighting, 
were  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man.  Farther  on,  a  little  off 
from  the  road,  on  the  borders  of  the  field  of  Grokow, 
was  a  large  mound  covered  with  black  crosses,  thrown 
up  over  the  graves  of  the  Poles  who  had  fallen  there. 
About  eleven  o'clock  we  approached  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula.  We  passed  the  suburbs  of  Praga,  the  last  bat- 
tle-ground of  Kosciusko,  where  the  bloodstained  Su- 
warrow  butchered  in  cold  blood  thirty  thousand  Poles. 
Warsaw  lay  spread  out  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  riv- 
er, the  heroic  but  fallen  capital  of  Poland,  the  city  of 
brave  men  and  beauuM^oiatxi*,  of  Stanidaus,  and  So* 
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bieski)  and  Poniatowsky,  and  Kosciusko,  and,  I  will 
not  withhold  it,  possessing,  in  my  eyes,  a  romantic  in- 
terest from  its  associations  with  the  hero  of  my  school- 
boy days,  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.  On  the  right  is  the 
chateau  of  the  old  Kings  of  Poland,  now  occupied  by  a 
Russian  viceroy,  with  the  banner  of  Russia  waving 
over  its  walls.  We  rode  over  the  bridge  and  entered 
the  city.  Martial  music  was  sounding,  and  Russian 
soldiers,  Cossacks,  and  Circassians  were  filing  through 
its  streets.  We  held  up  to  let  them  pass,  and  they 
moved  like  the  keepers  of  a  conquered  city,  with  bent 
brows  and  stern  faces,  while  the  citizens  looked  at  them 
in  gloomy  silence.  We  drove  up  to  the  Hotel  de  Leip- 
sic  (which,  however,  I  do  not  recommend),  where  I  took 
a  bath  and  a  doctor. 


CHAPTER  XL 

WarsBW.— A  Polish  Doctor.— Battle  of  Grokow.— The  Outbreak.— The 
fatal  Issue.— Present  Condition  of  Poland. — Polish  Exiles. — Aspect  of 
Wariaw.- Traits  of  the  Poles. 

A  LETTER  dated  at  Warsaw  to  my  friends  at  home 
begins  thus :  "  I  have  reached  this  place  to  be  put  on 
my  back  by  a  Polish  doctor.  How  long  he  will  keep 
me  here  I  do  not  know.  He  promises  to  set  me  going 
again  in  a  week ;  and,  as  he  has  plenty  of  patients  with- 
out keeping  me  down,  I  have  great  confidence  in  him. 
Besides,  having  weathered  a  Greek,  an  Armenian,  and 
a  Russian,  I  think  I  shall  be  too  much  for  a  Pole.'^ 
There  was  not  a  servant  in  the  house  who  undei«^^(yA 
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any  language  I  spoke,  and  my  friend  kindly  proposed 
my  taking  a  room  with  him ;  and,  as  he  had  many  ac- 
quaintances in  Warsaw,  who  thronged  to  see  him,  he 
had  to  tell  them  all  the  history  of  the  American  in  the 
bed  in  one  corner.  All  the  next  day  I  lay  in  the  room 
alone  on  a  low  bedstead,  looking  up  at  the  ceiling  and 
counting  the  cracks  in  the  wall.  I  was  saved  from  a 
fit  of  the  blues  by  falling  into  a  passion,  and  throwing 
my  boots  at  the  servant  because  he  could  not  under- 
stand me.  Late  in  the  evening  my  friend  returned 
from  the  theatre  with  three  or  four  companions,  and  we 
made  a  night  of  it,  I  taking  medicine  and  they  smoking 
pipes.  They  were  all  excellent  fellows,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  heard  me  moving,  came  over  to  me,  and,  when 
I  fell  back  on  my  pillow,  covered  me  up,  and  went  back, 
and  talked  till  I  wanted  them  again.  Toward  day- 
light I  fell  asleep,  and,  when  the  doctor  came  in  the 
morning,  felt  myself  a  new  man.  My  doctor,  by-the- 
way,  was  not  a  Pole,  but  a  German,  physician  to  the 
court,  and  the  first  in  Warsaw ;  he  occupied  a  little 
country-seat  a  few  miles  from  Warsaw,  belonging  to 
Count  Nympsiewitch,  the  poet  and  patriot,  who  accom- 
panied Kosciusko  to  this  country,  and  married  a  lady 
of  New- Jersey ;  returned  with  him  to  Poland,  was  with 
him  on  his  last  battle-field,  and  almost  cut  to  pieces  by 
his  side. 

In  the  afternoon  one  of  my  companions  of  the  night 
before  came  to  see  me.  He  had  been  in  Warsaw  du- 
ring the  revolution,  and  talked  with  enthusiasm  of  their 
brief  but  gallant  struggle  ;  and,  as  it  was  a  beautiful  af- 
ternoon, proposed  strolling  to  a  little  eminence  near  at 
hand,  commanding  a  view  of  the  first  battle-ground. 
I  went  with  him^  axvd  he  pointed  out  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  Vistula  the  field  of  Grokow.  Below  it  was  the 
bridge  over  which  General  Rom arino  carried  his  little 
army  during  the  night,  having  covered  the  bridge,  the 
horses'  hoofs,  and  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  with 
straw.  This  general  is  now  in  France  under  sentence 
of  death,  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head. 

The  battle  of  Grokow,  the  greatest  in  Europe  since 
that  of  Waterloo,  was  fought  on  the  twenty -fifth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1831,  and  the  place  where  I  stood  command- 
ed a  view  of  the  whole  ground.  The  Russian  army 
was  under  the  command  of  Diebitsch,  and  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  infantry,  forty 
thousand  cavalry,  and  three  hundred  and  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon.  This  enormous  force  was  arranged  in  two 
lines  of  combatants,  and  a  third  of  reserve.  Its  left 
wing,  between  Wavre  and  the  marshes  of  the  Vistula, 
consisted  of  four  divisions  of  infantry  of  forty-seven 
thousand  men,  three  of  cavalry  of  ten  thousand  five 
hundred,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon ; 
the  right  consisted  of  three  and  a  half  divisions  of  in- 
fantry of  thirty-one  thousand  men,  four  divisions  of  cav- 
alry of  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  fifty-two  pieces  of  cannon.  Upon  the  borders  of 
the  great  forest  opposite  the  Forest  of  Elders,  conspicu- 
ous from  where  I  stood,  was  placed  the  reserve,  com- 
manded by  the  Grand-duke  Constantine.  Against  this 
immense  army  the  Poles  opposed  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  under  the 
command  of  General  Skrzynecki. 

At  break  of  day  the  whole  force  of  the  Russian  right 
wing,  with  a  terrible  fire  of  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  and 
columns  of  infantry,  charged  the  Polish  left  with  the 
determination  of  carrying  it  by  a  single  aad  0x^1^^"^^^- 
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iog  effort.  The  Poles,  with  six  thousand  five  hundred 
men  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  not  yielding  a  foot 
of  ground,  and  knowing  they  could  hope  for  no  succour, 
resisted  this  attack  for  severd  hours,  until  the  Russians 
slackened  their  fire.  About  ten  o'clock  the  plain  was 
suddenly  covered  with  the  Russian  forces  issuing  from 
the  cover  of  the  forest,  seeming  one  undivided  mass  of 
troops.  Two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  posted  on  a 
single  line,  comnienced  a  fire  which  made  the  earth 
tremble,  and  was  more  terrible  than  the  oldest  officers, 
many  of  whom  had  fought  at  Marengo  and  Austerlitz, 
had  ever  beheld.  The  Russians  now  made  an  attack 
upon  the  right  wing ;  but  foiled  in  this  as  upon  the 
left,  Diebitsch  directed  the  strength  of  his  army  against 
the  Forest  of  Elders,  hoping  to  divide  the  Poles  into  two 
parts.  One  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  were 
brought  to  bear  on  this  one  point,  and  fifty  battalions, 
incessantly  pushed  to  the  attack,  kept  up  a  scene  of 
massacre  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  war.  A  Polish 
officer  who  was  in  the  battle  told  me  that  the  small 
streams  which  intersected  the  forest  were  so  choked 
with  dead  that  the  infantry  marched  directly  over  their 
bodies.  The  heroic  Poles,  with  twelve  battalions,  for 
four  hours  defended  the  forest  against  the  tremendous 
attack.  Nine  times  they  were  driven  out,  and  nine 
times,  by  a  series  of  admirably-executed  manoeuvres, 
they  repulsed  the  Russians  with  immense  loss.  Bat- 
teries, now  concentrated  in  one  point,  were  in  a  mo- 
ment hurried  to  another,  and  the  artillery  advanced  to 
the  charge  like  cavalry,  sometimes  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  the  enemy's  columns,  and  there  opened  a  mur- 
derous fire  of  grape. 
At  three  o^docVi  lYie  |;&i^^\^V%^  maxiY  of  whom  were 
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wounded,  and  most  of  whom  had  their  horses  shot 
under  them,  and  fought  on  foot  at  the  head  of  their  di- 
visions, resolved  upon  a  retrograde  movement,  so  as  to 
draw  the  Russians  on  the  open  plain.  Diebitsch,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  flight,  looked  over  to  the  city  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Well,  then,  it  appears  that,  after  this  bloody 
day,  I  shall  take  tea  in  the  Belvidere  Palace.''  The 
Russian  troops  debouched  from  the  forest.  A  cloud  of 
Russian  cavalry,  with  several  regiments  of  heavy  cui- 
rassiers at  their  head,  advanced  to  the  attack.  Colo- 
nel Pientka,  who  had  kept  up  an  unremitting  fire  from 
his  battery  for  five  hours,  seated  with  perfect  sang- 
froid upon  a  disabled  piece  of  cannon,  remained  to  give 
another  effective  fire,  then  left  at  full  gallop  a  post 
which  he  had  so  long  occupied  under  the  terrible  fire 
of  the  enemy's  artillery.  This  rapid  movement  of  his 
battery  animated  the  Russian  forces.  The  cavalry  ad- 
vanced on  a  trot  upon  the  line  of  a  battery  of  rockets. 
A  terrible  discharge  was  poured  into  their  ranks,  and 
the  horses,  galled  to  madness  by  the  flakes  of  fire,  be- 
came wholly  ungovernable,  and  broke  away,  spreading 
disorder  in  every  direction  ;  the  whole  body  swept  help- 
lessly along  the  fire  of  the  Polish  infantry,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  so  completely  annihilated  that,  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cuirassiers  who  bore  inscribed  on  their  helmets 
the  "  Invincibles,"  not  a  man  escaped.  The  wreck  of 
the  routed  cavalry,  pursued  by  the  lancers,  carried 
along  in  its  flight  the  columns  of  infantry ;  a  general 
retreat  commenced,  and  the  cry  of  "  Poland  for  ever" 
reached  the  walls  of  Warsaw  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  its 
anxious  inhabitants.  So  terrible  was  the  fire  of  that 
day,  that  in  the  Polish  army  there  was  not  a  single  gen- 
eral or  staff  officer  who  had  not  his  horse  1dl\ft>4  ^x 
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wounded  under  him;  two  thirds  of  the  officers,  and, 
perhaps,  of  the  soldiers,  had  their  clothes  pierced  with 
balls,  and  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  aroay  were 
wounded.  Thirty  thousand  Russians  and  ten  thousand 
Poles  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle ;  rank  upon  rank 
lay  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and  the  Forest  of  £lder8 
was  so  strewed  with  bodies  that  it  received  from  that 
day  the  name  of  the  **  Forest  of  the  Dead.''  The  Czar 
heard  with  dismay,  and  all  Europe  with  astonishment, 
that  the  crosser  of  the  Balkan  had  been  foiled  under  the 
walls  of  Warsaw. 

All  day,  my  companion  said,  the  cannonading  was 
terrible.  Crowds  of  citizens,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
were  assembled  on  the  spot  where  we  stood,  earnestly 
watching  the  progress  of  the  battle,  sharing  in  all  its 
vicissitudes,  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement  as  the 
clearing  up  of  the  columns  of  smoke  showed  when  the 
Russians  or  the  Poles  had  fled ;  and  he  described  the 
entry  of  the  remnant  of  the  Polish  army  into  Warsaw 
as  sublime  and  terrible ;  their  hair  and  faces  were  be- 
grimed with  powder  and  blood;  their  armour  shattered 
and  broken,  and  all,  even  dying  men,  were  singing  patri- 
otic songs  *,  and  when  the  fourth  regiment,  among  whom 
was  a  brother  of  my  companion,  and  who  had  particu- 
larly distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle,  crossed  the 
bridge  and  filed  slowly  through  the  streets,  their  lances 
shivered  against  the  cuirasses  of  the  guards,  their  hel- 
mets broken,  their  faces  black  and  spotted  with  blood, 
some  erect,  some  tottering,  and  some  barely  able  to 
sustain  themselves  in  the  saddle,  above  the  stem  chorus 
of  patriotic  songs  rose  the  distracted  cries  of  mothers, 
wives,  daughters,  and  lovers,  seeking  among  this  broken 
band  for  forms  deaiei  xSaMv  \A«i^  \£axi^  ^t  whom  were 
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then  sleeping  on  the  battle-field.  My  companion  told 
me  that  he  was  then  a  lad  of  seventeen,  and  had  begged 
with  tears  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  his  brother ;  but 
his  widowed  mother  extorted  from  him  a  promise  that 
he  would  not  attempt  it.  All  day  he  had  stood  with 
his  mother  on  the  very  spot  where  we  did,  his  hand  in 
hers,  which  she  grasped  convulsively,  as  every  peal  of 
cannon  seemed  the  knell  of  her  son ;  and  when  the  lan- 
cers passed,  she  sprang  from  his  side  as  she  recognised 
in  the  drooping  figure  of  an  officer,  with  his  spear 
broken  in  his  hand,  the  figure  of  her  gallant  boy.  He 
was  then  reeling  in  his  saddle,  his  eye  was  glazed  and 
vacant,  and  he  died  that  night  in  their  arms. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Grand-duke  Constantine,  the 
imperial  viceroy,  added  to  the  hatred  of  the  Russians, 
which  is  the  birthright  of  every  Pole,  induced  the  un- 
happy revolution  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty.  Al*- 
tbough,  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  Constantine  waived 
in  favour  of  his  brother  Nicolas  his  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Russia,  his  rule  in  Poland  shows  that  it  was  not  from 
any  aversion  to  the  exercise  of  power. 

When  Constantine  was  appointed  its  commander- 
in-chief,  the  Polish  army  ranked  with  the  bravest  in 
Europe.  The  Polish  legions  under  Dombrowski  and 
Poniatowski  had  kept  alive  the  recollections  of  the  mili- 
tary glory  of  their  fallen  nation.  Almost  annihilated  by 
the  bloody  battles  in  Italy,  where  they  met  their  old 
enemies  under  Suwarrow,  the  butcher  of  Praga,  the 
proud  remnants  reorganized  and  formed  the  fifth  corps 
of  the  ^'grande  armee,"  distinguished  themselves  at 
Smolensk,  Borodino,  Kalouga,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Berezina,  took  the  field  with  the  wTCck  of  the  army  in  . 
Saxony,  fought  at  Dresden  and  Leipsic,and^  wbawK^^^ 
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leoD  told  them,  brate  as  they  were,  that  they  were  free 
to  go  home  if  they  pleased,  they  scorned  to  desert  him 
in  his  waning  fortunes,  and  accompanied  him  to  Paris. 
Alexander  promised  an  amnesty,  and  they  marched  with 
him  to  Warsaw.  Within  the  first  six  months  many  of- 
ficers of  this  army  had  been  grossly  insulted;  an  eye- 
witness told  me  that  he  had  seen,  on  the  great  square 
of  Warsaw,  the  high  sheriff  tear  off  the  epaulettes  from 
the  shoulders  of  an  officer,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  troops,  strike  him  on  the  cheek  with  his  hand. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  unjust  to  enumerate,  as  I  heard 
them,  the  many  causes  of  oppression  that  roused  to 
revolt  the  slumbering  spirit  of  the  Poles ;  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  French  revolution  threw  all  Poland  into 
commotion.  The  three  days  of  July  were  hailed  with 
rapture  by  every  patriotic  heart ;  the  new  revolutionary 
movements  in  Belgium  cheered  them  on ;  and  eighty 
young  men,  torn  from  the  altars  while  praying  for  the 
souls  of  their  murdered  countrymen  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  butchery  at  Praga,  thrilled  every  heart  and  hur- 
ried the  hour  of  retribution.  The  enthusiasm  of  youth 
struck  the  first  blow.  A  band  of  ardent  young  men  of 
the  first  families  attended  the  meetings  of  secret  patriot- 
ic associations ;  and  six  of  them,  belonging  to  the  mil- 
itary school,  suspecting  they  were  betrayed,  early  in 
the  evening  went  to  their  barracks,  and  proposed  to  their 
comrades  a  plan  for  liberating  their  country.  The  whole 
corps,  not  excepting  one  sick  in  bed,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  took  up  arms,  and,  under  a 
lieutenant  of  nineteen,  attacked  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  almost  secured  his  person.  The  grand-duke 
was  then  asleep  on  a  couch  in  a  room  opening  upon  a 
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corridor  of  the  Belvidere  Palace,  and,  roused  by  a  faith- 
ful valet,  had  barely  time  to  throw  a  robe  over  him  and 
fly.  The  insurgents,  with  cries  of  vengeance,  rushed 
into  the  interior  of  the  palace,  driving  before  them  the 
chief  of  the  city  police  and  the  aiddecamp  of  the  grand- 
duke.  The  latter  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  close 
the  door  of  the  grand-duke's  apartment  before  he  was 
pierced  through  with  a  dozen  bayonets.  The  wife  of 
the  grand-duke,  the  beautiful  and  interesting  princess 
for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  a  crown,  hearing  the  strug- 
gle, was  found  on  her  knees  offering  up  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  the  safety  of  her  husband.  Constantine 
escaped  by  a  window ;  and  the  young  soldiers,  foiled 
in  their  attempt,  marched  into  the  city,  and,  passing 
the  barracks  of  the  Russian  guards,  daringly  fired  a 
volley  to  give  notice  of  their  coming.  Entering  the 
city,  they  broke  open  the  prisons  and  liberated  the  state 
prisoners,  burst  into  the  theatres,  crying  out,  "  Women, 
home;  men,  to  arms,"  forced  the  arsenal,  and  in  two 
hours  forty  thousand  men  were  under  arms.  Very  soon 
the  fourth  Polish  regiment  joined  them ;  and  before  mid- 
night the  remainder  of  the  Polish  troops  in  Warsaw,  de- 
claring that  their  children  were  too  deeply  implicated  to 
be  abandoned,  espoused  the  popular  cause.  Some  ex- 
cesses were  committed ;  and  General  Stanislaus  Potocki, 
distinguished  in  the  revolution  of  Kosciusko,  for  hes- 
itating was  killed,  exclaiming  with  his  last  breath  that  it 
was  dreadful  to  die  by  the  band^  of  his  countrymen, 

Chlopicki,  the  comrade  of  Kosciusko,  was  proclaimed 
dictator  by  an  immense  multitude  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  For  some  time  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw  were 
in  a  delirium ;  the  members  of  the  pjEitriotic  associatioui 
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and  citizens  of  all  classes,  assembled  every  day,  cany* 
ing  arms,  and  with  glasses  in  their  bands,  in  the  saloon 
of  the  theatre  and  at  a  celebrated  cofiee-house,  discus- 
sing politics  and  singing  patriotic  songs.  In  the  the- 
atres the  least  allusion  brought  down  thunders  of  ap* 
plause,  and  at  the  end  of  the  piece  heralds  appeared  on 
the  stage  waving  the  banners  of  the  dismembered  prey- 
inces.  In  the  pit  they  sang  in  chorus  national  hymns; 
the  boxes  answered  them ;  and  sometimes  the  specta- 
tors finished  by  scaling  the  stage  and  dancing  the  Ma- 
zurka and  the  Cracoviak. 

The  fatal  issue  of  this  revolution  is  well  known.  The 
Polish  nation  exerted  and  exhausted  its  utmost  strength, 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  colossal  empire  was  brought 
against  it,  and,  in  spite  of  prodigies  of  valour,  crushed  it. 
The  moment,  the  only  moment  when  gallant,  chivalric, 
and  heroic  Poland  could  have  been  saved  and  restored 
to  its  rank  among  nations,  was  suffered  to  pass  by,  and 
no  one  came  to  her  aid.  The  minister  of  France  threw 
out  the  bold  boast  that  a  hundred  thousand  men  stood 
ready  to  march  to  her  assistance ;  but  France  and  all 
Europe  looked  on  and  saw  her  fall.  Her  expiring  diet 
ordered  a  levy  in  mass,  and  made  a  last  appeal,  "  In  the 
name  of  God ;  in  the  name  of  liberty ;  of  a  nation  placed 
between  life  and  death ;  in  the  name  of  kings  and  heroes 
who  have  fought  for  religion  and  humanity ;  in  the  name 
of  future  generations ;  in  the  name  of  justice  and  the  de- 
liverance of  Europe;**  but  her  dying  appeal  was  unheard. 
Her  last  battle  was  under  the  walls  of  Warsaw ;  and 
then  she  would  not  have  fallen,  but  even  in  Poland 
there  were  traitors.  The  governor  of  Warsaw  blasted 
the  laurels  won  in  the  early  battles  of  the  revolution  by 
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the  blackest  treason.  He  ordered  General  Romarino  to 
"withdraw  eight  thousand  soldiers  and  chase  the  Rus- 
sians beyond  the  frontier  at  Brezc.  While  he  was 
gone  the  Russians  pressed  Warsaw;  he  could  have 
returned  in  time  to  save  it,  but  was  stopped  with  direc- 
tions not  to  advance  until  farther  orders.  In  the  mean 
tiftie  Warsaw  fell,  with  the  curse  of  every  Pole  upon 
the  head  of  its  governor.  The  traitor  now  lives  inglo- 
rioufily  in  Russia,  disgraced  and  despised,  while  the 
young  lieutenant  is  in  unhappy  but  not  unhonoured  ex- 
ile in  Siberia. 

So  ended  the  last  heroic  struggle  of  Poland.  It  is 
dreadful  to  think  so,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
Poland  is  blotted  for  ever  from  the  list  of  nations.  In- 
deed, by  a  late  imperial  ukase,  Poland  is  expunged  from 
the  map  of  Europe;  her  old  and  noble  families  are 
murdered,  imprisoned,  or  in  exile ;  her  own  language  is 
excluded  from  the  oflRices  of  government,  and  even  from 
the  public  schools ;  her  national  character  destroyed ; 
her  national  dress  proscribed;  her  national  colours 
trampled  under  foot;  her  national  banner,  the  white 
eagle  of  Poland,  is  in  the  dust.  Warsaw  is  abandoned, 
and  become  a  Russian  city ;  her  best  citizens  are  wan- 
dering in  exile  in  foreign  lands,  while  Cossack  and  Cir- 
cassian soldiers  are  filing  through  her  streets,  and  the 
banner  of  Russia  is  waving  over  her  walls. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  relevant,  but  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  stories  which  reach 
us  at  our  own  doors  of  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings 
of  Polish  exiles.  I  have  met  them  wandering  in  many 
different  countries,  and  particularly  I  remember  one  at 
Cairo.    He  had  fought  during  the  whole  Polish  revo- 
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lutioD,  and  made  his  escape  when  Warsaw  fell.  He 
was  a  man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  dressed 
in  a  worn  military  frockcoat,  and  carrying  himself 
with  a  manly  and  martial  air.  He  had  left  a  wife 
and  two  children  at  Warsaw.  At  Constantinople  he 
had  written  to  the  emperor  requesting  permission  to 
return,  and  even  promising  never  again  to  take  up  arms 
against  Russia,  but  had  received  for  answer  that  the 
amnesty  was  over  and  the  day  of  grace  was  past; 
and  the  unfortunate  Pole  was  then  wandering  about 
the  world  like  a  cavalier  of  fortune  or  a  knight  of  ro* 
mance,  with  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  his  sword. 
He  had  offered  his  services  to  the  sultan  and  to  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt ;  he  was  then  poor,  and,  with  the 
bearing  of  a  gentleman  and  the  pride  of  a  soldier,  was 
literally  begging  his  bread:  I  could  sympathize  in  the 
misfortunes  of  an  exiled  Pole,  and  felt  that  his  distress 
must  indeed  be  great,  that  he  who  had  perilled  life  and 
ties  dearer  than  life  in  the  cause  of  an  oppressed  country, 
should  offer  his  untarnished  sword  to  the  greatest  despot 
that  ever  lived. 

The  general  appearance  of  Warsaw  is  imposing.  It 
stands  on  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vistula ;  the  Zamech  or  Chateau  of  the  Kings  of 
Poland  spreads  its  wings  midway  between  the  river  and 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  churches  and  towering  spires 
checker  at  different  heights  the  distant  horizon.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  or  brick  stuccoed ;  they 
are  numbered  in  one  continued  series  throughout  the 
city,  beginning  frond  the  royal  palace  (occupied  by  Pas- 
kiewitch),  which  is  numbered  one,  and  rising  above 
number  five  thousand.    The  churches  are  numerous  and 
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magnificent ;  the  palaces,  public  buildings,  and  many  of 
the  mansions  of  noblemen,  are  on  a  large  scale,  very 
ehowy,  and,  in  general,  striking  for  their  architectural 
designs.  One  great  street  runs  irregularly  through  the 
whole  city,  of  which  Miodowa,  or  Honey-street,  and  the 
NoToy  Swiat,  or  New  World,  are  the  principal  and  most 
modem  portions.  As  in  all  aristocratic  cities,  the  streets 
are  badly  paved,  and  have  no  troltoirs  for  the  foot-pas- 
sengers. The  Russian  drosky  is  in  common  use ;  the 
public  carriages  are  like  those  in  Western  Europe, 
though  of  a  low  form;  the  linings  generally  painted 
red ;  the  horses  large  and  handsome,  with  large  collars 
of  red  or  green,  covered  with  small  brass  rings,  which 
sound  like  tinkling  bells ;  and  the  carts  are  like  those  in 
our  own  city,  only  longer  and  lower,  and  more  like  our 
brewer's  dray.  The  hotels  are  numerous,  generally 
kept  in  some  of  the  old  palaces,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
each  stands  a  large  porter,  with  a  cocked  hat  and  silver- 
headed  cane,  to  show  travellers  to  their  apartments  and 
receive  the  names  of  visiters.  There  are  two  princi- 
pal kukiernia,  something  like  the  French  cafes,  where 
many  of  the  Varsovians  breakfast  and  lounge  in  the 
mornings. 
The  Poles,  in  their  features,  looks,  customs,  and 
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manners,  resemble  Asiatics  rather  than  Europeans;  and 
they  are,  no  doubt,  descended  from  Tartar  ancestors. 
Though  belonging  to  the  Sclavonic  race,  which  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  plains  of  West- 
ern Europe,  they  have  advanced  more  than  the  others 
from  the  rude  and  barbarous  state  which  characterizes 
this  race ;  and  this  is  particularly  manifest  at  Warsaw. 
An  eyewitness,  describing  the  appearance  of  the  Polish 
deputies  at  Paris  sent  to  announce  the  election  of  Henry 
of  Anjou  as  successor  of  Sigismund,  says,  "  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  general  astonishment  when  we 
saw  these  ambassadors  in  long  robes,  fur  caps,  sabres, 
arrows,  aad  quivers ;  but  our  admiration  was  excessive 
when  we  saw  the  sumptuousness  of  their  equipages ; 
the  scabbards  of  their  swords  adorned  with  jewels; 
their  bridles,  saddles,  and  horse-^cloihs  decked  in  the 
same  way,"  &c. 

But  none  of  this  barbaric  display  is  now  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Warsaw.  Indeed,  immediately  on  entering 
it  I  was  struck  with  the  European  aspect  of  things.  It 
seemed  almost,  though  not  quite,  like  a  city  of  Western 
Europe,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  entire  absence  of  the  semi-Asiatic  cos- 
tumes so  prevalent  in  all  the  cities  of  Russia,  and  even 
at  St.  Petersburgh  ;  and  the  only  thing  I  remarked  pe- 
culiar in  the  dress  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  remnant 
of  a  barbarous  taste  for  show,  exhibiting  itself  in  large 
breastpins,  shirt-buttons,  and  gold  chains  over  the  vest; 
the  mustache  is  universally  worn.  During  the  war  of 
the  revolution  immediately  succeeding  our  own.  War 
saw  Blood  the  heaviest  brunt ;  and  when  Kosciusko 
fell  fighting  before  it^  its  population  was  reduced  to  sev- 
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enty-five  thousand.  Since  that  time  it  has  increased^ 
and  is  supposed  now  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand, thirty  thousand  of  whom  are  Jews.  Calamity  af- 
ter calamity  has  befallen  Warsaw  ;  still  its  appearance 
is  that  of  a  gay  city.  Society  consists  altogether  of  two 
distinct  and  distant  orders,  the  nobles  and  the  peasantry, 
without  any  intermediate  degrees.  I  except,  of  course, 
the  Jews,  who  form  a  large  item  in  her  population,  and 
whose  long  beards,  thin  and  anxious  faces,  and  piercing 
eyes  met  me  at  every  corner  of  Warsaw.  The  peas- 
ants are  in  the  lowest  stage  of  mental  degradation.  The 
nobles,  who  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe,  have  always,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
formed  the  people  of  Poland.  They  are  brave,  prompt, 
frank,  hospitable,  and  gay,  and  have  long  been  called 
the  French  of  the  North,  being  French  in  their  habits, 
fond  of  amusements,  and  living  in  the  open  air,  like  the 
lounger  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Tuileries,  the  Boule- 
vards, and  Luxembourgh,  and  particularly  French  in 
their  political  feelings,  the  surges  of  a  revolution  in 
Paris  being  always  felt  at  Warsaw.  They  regard  the 
Germans  with  mingled  contempt  and  aversion,  calling 
them  "  dumb"  in  contrast  with  their  own  fluency  and 
loquacity;  and  before  their  fall  were  called  by  their 
neighbours  the  "  proud  Poles."  They  consider  it  the 
deepest  disgrace  to  practise  any  profession,  even  law 
or  medicine,  and,  in  case  of  utmost  necessity,  prefer 
the  plough.  A  Sicilian,  a  fellow-passenger  from  Pa- 
lermo to  Naples,  who  one  moment  was  groaning  in  the 
agony  of  seasickness  and  the  next  playing  on  his  violin, 
said  to  me,  "Canta  il,  signore?"  "Do  you  singT 
I  answered  "No;"  and  he  continued,  "SuonateT 
"  Do  you  play  ?"    I  again  answered  "  No ;"  and  t^A 
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asked  me,  with  great  simplicity,  "  Cosa  fatte  ?  Nien- 
te?"  "What  do  you  do?  Nothing ?"  and  I  might 
have  addressed  the  same  question  to  every  Pole  in 
Warsaw. 

The  whole  business  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,  and  all  the  useful  and  mechanical  arts  are 
practised  by  strangers.  I  did  not  find  a  Pole  in  a  sin- 
gle shop  in  Warsaw ;  the  proprietors  of  the  hotels  and 
coflfee-houses  are  strangers,  principally  Germans;  my 
tailor  was  a  German,  my  shoemaker  a  Frenchman,  and 
tlie  man  who  put  a  new  crystal  in  my  watch  an  Italian 
from  Milan.  But  though  this  entire  absence  of  all  useful 
employment  is,  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  a  blot  on 
their  national  character,  as  a  matter  of  feeling  it  rather 
added  to  the  inlerest  with  which  I  regarded  the  "  proud 
Poles ;"  and  perhaps  it  was  imaginary,  but  I  felt  all  the 
time  I  was  in  Warsaw  that,  though  the  shops  and  cof- 
fee-houses were  open,  and  crowds  thronged  the  streets, 
a  sombre  air  hung  over  the  whole  city ;  and  if  for  a 
moment  this  impression  left  me,  a  company  of  Cos- 
sacks, with  their  wild  music,  moving  to  another  station, 
or  a  single  Russian  ofBcer  riding  by  in  a  drosky,  wrap- 
ped in  his  military  cloak,  reminded  me  that  the  foot  of 
a  conqueror  was  upon  the  necks  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Warsaw.  This  was  my  feeling  after  a  long  summer 
day's  stroll  through  the  streets ;  and  in  the  evening  I 
went  to  the  theatre,  which  was  a  neat  building,  well 
filled,  and  brilliantly  lighted ;  but  the  idea  of  a  pervading 
and  gloomy  spirit  so  haunted  me  that  in  a  few  moments 
I  left  what  jBeemed  a  heartless  mockery  of  pleei^ure.  I 
ought  to  add  that  I  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the 
piece ;  the  triste  air  which  touched  me  may  have  been 
induced  by  the  mUfoTVvxw^^  qC  vke  stage  hero ;  and,  in 
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all  probability,  I  should  have  astonished  a  melancholy- 
looking  neighbour  if,  acting  under  my  interpretation  of 
his  visage,  I  had  expressed  to  him  my  sympathy  in  the 
sufferings  of  his  country. 
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Sunday  at  Warsaw.  Poland  is  distinguished  above 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  as  a  land  of  religious  tolera* 
tion.  So  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
religion  of  Poland  was  a  gross  idolatry ;  and,  mingled 
with  the  rites  of  their  own  country,  they  worshipped, 
under  other  names,  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Mars,  Venus,  Diana, 
and  others  of  the  pagan  deities^  During  the  reign  of 
Mieczylaus  L  of  the  Piast  dynasty,  the  monks  introduced 
Christianity*  The  prince  himself  was  proof  against 
the  monks,  but  received  from  woman's  lips  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion.  Enamoured  of  Dom- 
browska,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bohemia,  a  coun- 
try which  had  then  lately  embraced  Christianity,  who 
refused  to  accept  his  suit  unless  he  was  baptized,  Mi- 
eczylaus sacrificed  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of 
his  fathers  on  the  altar  of  love.  But  the  religion  which 
he  embraced  for  the  sake  of  Dombrowka  he  afterward 
propagated  for  its  own ;  became  an  ardent  champion 
of  the  cross ;  broke  down  with  his  own  hands  the  idols 
of  his  country ;  built  Christian  churches  on  iK^  T>a\\N.% 
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of  pagan  temples ;  and,  in  the  ardour  of  his  new  fiutb, 
issued  an  edict  that,  when  any  portion  of  the  Gospd 
was  read,  the  hearers  should  half  draw  their  swords  to 
testify  their  readiness  to  defend  its  truth. 

In  the  reign  of  the  "  famous'^  John  Sobieski,  the  an- 
nals of  Poland,  till  that  time  free  from  this  disgrace, 
were  stained  by  one  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  bar- 
barity recorded  in  the  history  of  religious  persecution. 
A  Lithuanian  nobleman,  a  religious  and  benevolent  man, 
but  sufficiently  intelligent  to  ridicule  some  of  the  current 
superstitions,  and  very  rich,  on  account  of  a  note  made 
in  the  margin  of  a  book,  written  by  a  stupid  German, 
was  tried  for  atheism  by  a  council  of  bigoted  Catholic 
bishops,  and  found  guilty,  not  only  of  '^  having  denied 
the  existence  of  a  God,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Divine  maternity  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  Zaluski, 
one  of  the  villains  concerned  in  the  torment,  writes, 
"  The  convict  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  where  the  execu- 
tioner, with  a  red-hot  iron,  tore  his  tongue  and  his  mouth, 
with  which  he  had  been  cruel  toward  God. ;  then  they 
hurned  his  hands,  instruments  of  the  abominable  pro- 
duction, at  a  slow  fire.  The  sacrilegious  paper  was 
thrown  into  the  flame ;  himself  last ;  that  monster  of  the 
age,  that  deicide,  was  cast  into  the  flames  of  expiation, 
if  such  a  crime  could  be  atoned." 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-six  the  Jesuits, 
making  a  public  procession  with  the  Host  in  the  streets 
of  Thorn,  the  young  scholars  of  the  order  insisted  that 
some  Lutheran  children  should  kneel ;  and  on  their 
refusal  a  scuffle  ensued  between  the  Jesuits  and  towns- 
people, most  of  whom  were  Lutherans,  in  which  the 
enraged  townspeople  broke  open  the  Jesuits'  college, 
Jirofaned  all  the  ob^ecx^  oC  viorshiij,  and,  among  others. 
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an  image  of  the  Virgin.  The  Catholics  of  Poland,  as- 
sembled in  the  diet,  almost  infuriated  with  fanatic  zeal, 
condemned  to  death  the  magistrates  of  Thorn  for  not 
exercising  their  authority.  Seven  of  the  principal  cit* 
izens  were  also  condemned  to  death ;  many  were  im-  ' 
prisoned  or  banished ;  three  persons,  accused  of  throw- 
ing the  Virgin's  image  into  the  fire,  lost  their  right  arms, 
and  the  whole  city  was  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  pub- 
lic worship. 

This  was  the  last  act  of  religious  persecution  in  Po- 
land ;  but  even  yet  the  spirit  of  the  reformation  has 
made  but  little  progress,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  peo« 
pie  are  still  groping^  in  the  darkness  of  Catholicism. 
On  every  public  road  and  in  all  the  streets  of  Warsaw 
stand  crosses,  sometimes  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  figure 
of  the  Saviour  large  as  life,  sometimes  adorned  with 
flowers  and  sometimes  covered  with  rags. 

As  in  all  Catholic  cities,  a  Sunday  in  Warsaw  is  a 
fete  day.  I  passed  the  morning  in  strolling  through 
the  churches,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of 
them,  particularly  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  John 
and  that  of  the  Holy  Cross,  of  colossal  dimensions. 
The  scene  was  the  same  as  in  the  Catholic  churches 
in  Italy  ;  at  every  door  crowds  were  entering  and  pass- 
ing out,  nobles,  peasants,  shopmen,  drosky  boys,  and 
beggars;  the  highborn  lady  descended  from  her  car* 
riage,  dipped  her  fingers  in  the  same  consecrated  wa- 
ter, and  kneeled  on  the  same  pavement  side  by  side 
with  the  beggar ;  alike  equal  in  God's  house,  and  out* 
side  the  door  again  an  immeasurable  distance  between 
them. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  by  appointment,  I  met  my  travel- 
ling companion  and  another  of  his  firiends  in  the*  JatdvsL 
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de  Saxe,  the  principal  public  garden  in  Warsaw.  It 
glands  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Palais  de  Saxe,  built  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  when 
called  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  It  is  enclosed  all 
around  by  high  brick  walls,  screened  by  shrubs,  and 
vines,  and  trees  rising  above,  so  as  to  exclude  the  vievir 
of  the  houses  facing  it.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out  with 
lawns  and  gravel-walks,  and  adorned  with  trees  ;  and  as 
tlie  grounds  are  exceedingly  rural  and  picturesque,  and 
the  high  walls  and  trees  completely  shut  out  the  view 
of  all  surrounding  objects,  I  could  hardly  realize  that 
I  was  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  city.  It  was  then  the 
fashionable  hour  for  promenade,  and  all  the  elite  of  War- 
saw society  was  there.  I  had  heard  of  this  Sunday 
promenade,  and,  after  making  one  or  two  turns  on  the 
principal  walk,  I  remarked  to  my  companions  that  I 
was  disappointed  in  not  seeing,  as  I  had  expected,  a 
collection  of  the  highborn  and  aristocratic  Poles ;  but 
they  told  me  that,  changed  as  Warsaw  was  in  every 
particular,  in  nothing  was  this  change  more  manifest 
than  in  the  character  of  this  favourite  resort.  From 
boyhood,  one  of  them  had  been  in  the  habit  of  walking 
there  regularly  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour ; 
and  he  told  me  that,  before  the  revolution,  it  had  al- 
ways been  thronged  by  a  gay  and  brilliant  collection 
of  the  nobility  of  Warsaw ;  and  he  enumerated  several 
families  whose  names  were  identified  with  the  history 
of  Poland,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  being  there  at  a 
certain  time,  as  regularly  as  the  trees  which  then 
shaded  our  walk ;  but  since  the  revolution  these  fami- 
lies were  broken  up  and  dispersed,  and  their  principal 
members  dead  or  in  exile,  or  else  lived  retired,  too 
proud  in  their  falleiv  ^XzHa  to  exhibit  themselyes  in  pub* 
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lie  places,  where  they  were  liable  to  be  insulted  by  the 
presence  of  their  Russian  conquerors;  and  I  could 
well  appreciate  the  feeling  which  kept  them  away,  for 
Russian  officers,  with  their  rattling  swords  and  nodding 
plumes,  and  carrying  themselves  with  a  proud  and 
lordly  air,  were  the  most  conspicuous  persons  present. 
I  had  noticed  one  party,  a  dark,  pale,  and  interesting- 
looking  man,  with  an  elegant  lady  and  several  children 
and  servants,  as  possessing,  altogether,  a  singularly 
melancholy  and  aristocratic  appearance  ;  but  the  inter- 
est I  was  disposed  to  take  in  them  was  speedily  dis- 
pelled by  hearing  that  he  was  a  baptized  Jew,  a  money 
broker,  who  had  accumulated  a  fortune  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  necessities  of  the  distressed  nobles.  In- 
deed, next  to  the  Russian  officers,  the  baptized  Jews 
were  the  most  prominent  persons  on  the  promenade. 
These  persons  form  a  peculiar  class  in  Warsaw,  occu- 
pying a  position  between  the  Israelites  and  Christians, 
and  amalgamating  with  neither.  Many  of  them  are 
rich,  well  educated,  and  accomplished,  and  possess 
great  elegance  of  appearance  and  manner.  They  hate 
most  cordially  their  unregenerated  brethren,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  this  hate  is  abundantly  recip- 
rocated. It  was  with  a  feeling  of  painful  interest  that 
I  strolled  through  this  once  favourite  resort  of  the  no- 
bility of  Warsaw ;  and  my  companions  added  to  this 
melancholy  feeling  by  talking  in  a  low  tone,  almost  in 
whispers,  and  telling  me  that  now  the  promenade  was 
always  triste  and  dull ;  and  in  going  out  they  led  me 
through  a  private  walk,  where  an  old  noble,  unable  to 
tear  himself  from  a  place  consecrated  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  whole  life,  still  continued  to  take  his  daily 
walk  apart  from  the  crowd,  wearing  out  the  eNe;*DL\cw%<^ 
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his  days  in  bitter  reflections  on  the  fallen  condition  of 
his  kindred  and  country. 

We  dined,  as  usual,  at  a  restaurant,  where  at  one 
table  was  a  party  of  Swiss,  here,  as  at  Moscow^  exer- 
cising that  talent,  skill,  and  industry  which  they  exhibit 
all  over  the  world,  and  consoling  themselves  for  the 
privations  of  exile  with  the  hope  of  one  day  being  able 
to  return  to  their  native  mountainsi  never  to  leave  them 
again. 

After  dinner  we  took  an  open  carriage,  and  at  the  bar- 
rier entered  one  of  the  numerous  avenues  of  the  Ujaz- 
dow,  leading  to  Belvidere,  the  country  residence  of  the 
late  Grand-duke  Constantino.  The  avenue  is  divided 
by  rows  of  old  and  stately  trees,  terminating  in  a  large 
circular  octagon,  from  which  branch  off  eight  other  av- 
enues, each  at  a  short  distance  crossed  by  others,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  labyrinth,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
drives  and  promenades  in  Europe,  and  on  Sundays  the 
rendezvous  of  nearly  the  entire  population  of  Warsaw. 
It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  the  throng  of  carriages, 
and  horsemen,  and  thousands  of  pedestrians,  and  the 
sun,  occasionally  obscured  and  then  breaking  through 
the  thick  foUage,  darkening  and  again  lighting  up  the 
vista  through  the  trees,  gave  a  beauty  to  the  landscape, 
and  a  variety  and  animation  to  the  scene,  that  I  had  not 
yet  found  in  Warsaw.  Passing  the  Belvidere  Palace, 
my  companions  described  the  manner  in  which  the  stu- 
dents had  made  their  attack  upon  it,  and  pointed  out 
the  window  by  which  Constantino  escaped.  Turning 
from  one  of  the  splendid  avenues  of  the  Ujazdow,  we 
crossed  a  stone  bridge,  on  which  stands  the  equestrian 
statue  of  John  Sobieski,  his  horse  rearing  over  the  body 
of  a  prostrate  Tuik\  iVNv^^  ^i^cied  to  him  as  the  sa- 
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Tiour  of  Christendom  after  he  had  driven  the  Turks 
from  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Beyond  this  we  entered  the 
grounds  and  park  of  Lazienki,  formerly  the  country 
residence  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  situated  in  a  most  de- 
lightful spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 

The  royal  villa  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
park  of  stately  old  trees,  and  the  walks  lead  to  a  suc- 
cession of  delightful  and  romantic  spots,  adorned  with 
appropriate  and  tasteful  buildings.  Among  them,  on  an 
island  reached  by  crossing  a  rustic  bridge,  are  a  winter 
and  a  summer  theatre,  the  latter  constructed  so  as  to 
resemble,  in  a  great  measure,  an  ancient  amphitheatre 
in  ruins ;  in  it  performances  used  formerly  to  take  place 
in  the  open  air.  I  am  not  given  to  dreaming,  and  there 
was  enough  in  the  scenes  passing  under  my  eyes  to 
employ  my  thoughts;  but,  as  I  wandered  through  the 
beautiful  walks^  and  crossed  romantic  bridges,  composed 
of  the  trunks  and  bended  branches  of  trees,  I  could  not 
help  recurring  to  the  hand  that  had  planned  these  beau- 
ties, the  good  King  Stanislaus. 

"  Dread  Pultowa's  day, 
When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede," 

hurled  Stanislaus  from  his  throne;  and  as  I  stood 
under  the  portico  of  his  palace,  I  could  but  remember 
that  its  royal  builder  had  fled  from  it  in  disguise,  become 
a  prisoner  to  the  Turks,  and  died  an  exile  in  a  foreign 
land. 

From  here  we  rode  to  the  chateau  of  Villanow,  another 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  residences  of  the 
kings  of  Poland,  constructed  by  John  Sobieski,  and 
perhaps  the  only  royal  structure  in  Europe  which,  like 
some  of  the  great  edifices  of  Egypt  and  Rom&^H^^% 
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erected  by  prisoners  taken  in  war,  being  constructed 
entirely  by  the  hands  of  Turkish  captives.  It  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  Sobieski,  where  he  passed  most 
of  his  time  when  not  in  arms,  and  where  he  closed  his 
days.  Until  lately,  the  chamber  and  bed  on  which  he 
died  might  still  be  seen.  The  grounds  extend  for  a 
great  distance  along  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  many 
of  the  noble  trees  which  now  shade  the  walks  were 
planted  by  Sobieski*s  own  hands.  The  reign  of  Sobi* 
eski  is  the  most  splendid  era  in  the  history  of  Poland. 
The  great  statue  I  had  just  passed  presented  him  as 
the  conqueror  of  the  Turks,  the  deliverer  of  Christen* 
dom,  the  redoubtable  warrior,  riding  over  the  body  of  a 
prostrate  Mussulman ;  and  every  stone  in  the  palace  is 
a  memorial  of  his  warlike  triumphs ;  but  if  its  inner 
chambers  could  tell  the  scenes  of  which  they  had  been 
the  witness,  loud  and  far  as  the  trumpet  of  glory  has 
sounded  his  name,  no  man  would  envy  John  Sobieski. 
The  last  time  he  unsheathed  his  sword,  in  bitterness  of 
heart  he  said,  "  It  will  he  easier  to  get  the  better  of  the 
enemies  I  am  in  quest  of  than  my  own  sons."  He  re- 
turned broken  with  vexation  and  shattered  with  wounds, 
more  than  sixty  years  old,  and  two  thirds  of  his  life 
spent  in  the  tented  field ;  his  queen  drove  his  friends 
from  his  side,  destroyed  that  domestic  peace  which  he 
valued  above  all  things,  and  filled  the  palace  with  her 
plots  and  intrigues.  He  had  promised  to  Zaluski  an 
oflSce  which  the  queen  wished  to  give  to  another.  "  My 
friend,"  said  the  dying  monarch,  "  you  know  the  rights 
of  marriage,  and  you  know  if  I  can  resist  the  prayers 
of  the  queen ;  it  depends,  then,  on  you  that  I  live  tran« 
quil  or  that  I  be  constantly  miserable.  She  has  al* 
l^adfy  promised  to  axioticiet  liSoiA  ^^^xvt  office,  and  if  I 
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do  not  consent  to  it  I  am  obliged  to  fly  my  house.  I 
know  not  where  I  shall  go  to  die  in  peace.  You  pity 
me ;  you  will  not  expose  me  to  public  ridicule."  Old 
and  infirm,  with  gray  hairs  and  withered  laurels,  a  prey 
to  lingering  disease,  the  deathbed  of  the  dying  warrior 
was  disturbed  by  a  noise  worse  than  the  din  of  battle ; 
and  before  the  breath  had  left  him,  an  intriguing  wife 
and  unnatural  children  were  wrangling  over  his  body 
for  the  possession  of  his  crown.  A  disgraceful  struggle 
was  continued  a  short  time  after  his  death.  One  by  one 
his  children  died,  and  there  is  not  now  any  living  of 
the  name  of  Sobieski. 

The  next  day  I  visited  the  field  of  Vola,  celebrated 
as  the  place  of  election  of  the  Kings  of  Poland.  It  is 
about  five  miles  from  Warsaw,  and  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  with  three  gates,  one  for  great  Po- 
land, one  for  little  Poland,  and  one  for  Lithuania.  In 
the  middle  were  two  enclosures,  one  of  an  oblong 
shape,  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  rampart  or  ditch,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  erected,  at  the  time  of  election,  a 
vast  temporary  building  of  wood,  covered  at  the  top 
and  open  at  the  sides,  which  was  called  the  zopa,  and 
occupied  by  the  senate ;  and  the  other  of  a  circular 
shape,  called  the  kola,  in  which  the  nuncios  assem- 
bled in  the  open  air.  The  nobles,  from  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  in  number, 
encamped  on  the  plain  in  separate  bodies  under  the 
banners  of  their  respective  palatinates,  with  their  prin- 
cipal officers  in  front  on  horseback.  The  primate,  hav- 
ing declared  the  names  of  the  candidates,  kneeled  down 
and  chanted  a  hymn ;  and  then,  mounting  on  horseback, 
went  round  the  plain  and  collected  the  votes,  the  no- 
bles not  voting  individually^  but  eacU  ^QX^.\as\a\^  vcv.  % 
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body.  It  was  necessary  that  the  election  should  be 
unanimous,  and  a  single  nobleman  peremptorily  stopped 
the  election  of  Ladislaus  VII.  Being  asked  what  ob- 
jection he  had  to  him,  he  answered,  "  None  at  all ;  but 
I  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  king.''  After  being  by  some 
means  brought  over,  he  gate  the  king  as  the  reason 
for  his  opposition,  "  I  had  a  mind  to  see  whether  our 
liberty  was  still  in  being  or  not.  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  is,  and  your  majesty  shall  not  have  a  better  sub- 
ject than  myself."  If  the  palatinates  agreed,  the  pri- 
mate asked  again,  and  yet  a  third  time^  if  all  were  sat- 
isfied ;  and,  after  a  general  approbation,  three  times 
proclaimed  the  king;  and  the  grand  marshal  of  the 
crown  repeated  the  proclamation  three  times  at  the 
gates  of  the  camp.  It  was  the  exercise  of  this  high 
privilege  of  electing  their  own  king  which  created  and 
sustained  the  lofty  bearing  of  the  Polish  nobles,  indu- 
cing the  proud  boast  which,  in  a  moment  of  extremity, 
an  intrepid  band  made  to  their  king,  '*  What  hast  thou 
to  fear  with  twenty  thousand  lances  ?  If  the  sky 
should  fall,  we  would  keep  it  up  with  their  points." 
But,  unhappily,  although  the  exercise  of  this  privilege 
was  confined  only  to  the  nobles,  the  election  of  a  king 
often  exhibited  a  worse  picture  than  all  the  evils  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  with  us.  The  throne  was  open  to  the 
whole  world  ;  the  nobles  were  split  into  contending 
factions ;  foreign  gold  found  its  way  among  them,  and 
sometimes  they  deliberated  under  the  bayonets  of  for- 
eign troops.  Warsaw  and  its  environs  were  a  scene  of 
violence  and  confusion,  and  sometimes  the  field  of  Vola 
was  stained  with  blood.  Still  no  man  can  ride  over 
that  plain  without  recurring  to  the  glorious  hour  when 
Sobieskiy  covered  vi'v\!tv\d.\)x^\&  ^<»v  in  fighting  the  bat- 
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ties  of  his  country,  amid  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the 
loud  acclamations  of  the  senate,  the  nobles,  and  the 
army,  was  hailed  the  chosen  king  of  a  free  people. 

I  had  enough  of  travelling  post,  and  was  looking 
out  for  some  quiet  conveyance  to  Cracow.  A  Jew  ap- 
plied to  me,  and  I  went  with  him  to  look  at  his  car- 
riage, which  I  found  at  a  sort  of  "  BuU's-head"  stopping- 
place,  an  enormous  vehicle  without  either  bottom  or  top, 
being  a  species  of  framework  like  our  hay-wagons,  filled 
with  straw  to  prevent  goods  and  passengers  from  spilling 
out^  He  showed  me  a  couple  of  rough-looking  fellows, 
who  would  be  my  compagnons  de  voyage,  and  who 
said  that  we  could  all  three  lie  very  comfortably  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vehicle.  Their  appearance  did  not  add 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  wagon ;  nevertheless,  if 
I  had  understood  the  language  and  been  strong  enough 
for  the  rough  work,  I  should  perhaps  have  taken  that 
conveyance,  as,  besides  the  probable  incidents  of  the 
journey,  it  would  give  me.  more  insight  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  than  a  year's  residence  in  the  capital. 
Returning  to  my  hotel,  I  found  that  a  Polish  officer  had 
left  his  address,  with  a  request  for  me  to  call  upon  him. 
I  went,  and  found  a  man  of  about  forty,  middle  sized, 
pale  and  emaciated,  wounded  *and  an  invalid,  wearing 
the  Polish  revolutionary  uniform.  It  was  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  I  had  seen  this  dress.  After  the  revo- 
lution it  had  been  absolutely  proscribed ;  but  the  country 
being  completely  subdued,  and  the  government  in  this 
particular  case  not  caring  to  exercise  any  unnecessary 
harshness,  he  was  permitted  to  wear  it  unmolested. 
It  was,  however,  almost  in  mockery  that  he  still  wore 
the  garb  of  a  soldier ;  for  if  Poland  had  again  burst  her 
chains,  and  the  unsheathed  sword  were  put  in  his  haxuk^ 
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he  could  not  have  struck  a  blow  to  help  her.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  could  not  speak  French,  or,  rather,  I  may 
say  fortunately,  for  in  consequence  of  this  I  saw  bis 
lady,  a  pensive,  melancholy,  and  deeply-interesting 
woman,  dressed  in  black,  in  mourning  for  two  gallant 
brothers  who  died  in  battle  under  the  walls  of  Warsaw. 
Their  business  with  me  was  of  a  most  commonplace 
nature.  They  had  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  some 
friends  at  Cracow,  in  a  caleche  hired  at  the  frontier; 
and  hearing  from  the  peasant  who  drove  them  that  a 
stranger  was  looking  for  a  conveyance  to  that  place, 
out  of  good-will  to  him  desired  to  recommend  him  to 
me.  The  lady  had  hardly  finished  a  sort  of  apologi- 
zing commencement  before  I  had  resolved  to  assent  to 
almost  anything  she  proposed;  and  when  she  stated 
the  whole  case,  it  was  so  exactly  what  I  wanted,  that 
I  expressed  myself  under  great  obligations  for  the  fa- 
vour done  me.  I  suggested,  however,  my  doubts  as  to 
the  propriety  of  undertaking  the  journey  alone,  with- 
out any  interpreter;  but,  after  a  few  vvords  with  the 
major,  she  replied  that  she  would  give  full  directions  to 
the  peasant  as  to  the  route.  As  the  carriage  could  not 
go  beyond  the  frontier,  her  husband  would  give  me  a 
letter  to  the  commissaire  at  Michoof,  who  spoke  French, 
and  also  to  the  postmaster ;  and,  finally,  she  would  her- 
self make  out  for  me  a  vocabulary  of  the  words  likely 
to  be  most  necessary,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  ask  for 
bread,  milk,  eggs,  &c. ;  and  with  this,  and  the  Polish  for 
"  how  much,**  I  would  get  along  without  any  diflSculty. 
While  she  was  writing,  another  officer  came  in,  old  and 
infirm,  and  also  dressed  in  the  Polish  uniform.  She 
rose  from  the  table,  met  him  almost  at  the  door,  kissed 
him  affectionaie\y,\ed.  V^m  v^  ^  «ea.t^  and  barely  men* 
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tioning  him  to  me  as  ''  mon  beau  pire,^^  resumed  her 
work.  While  she  was  writing  I  watched  attentively  the 
whole  three,  and  the  expression  of  face  with  which  the 
two  officers  regarded  her  was  unspeakably  interesting. 
They  were  probably  unconscious  of  it,  and  perhaps  it 
was  only  my  fancy,  but  if  the  transient  lighting  of  their 
sunken  eyes  meant  anything,  it  meant  that  they  who 
sat  there  in  the  garb  and  equipment  of  soldiers,  who 
had  stood  in  all  the  pride  and  vigour  of  manhood  on 
bloody  battle-fields,  now  looked  to  a  feeble  and  lovely 
woman  as  their  only  staff  and  support  in  life.  I  would 
have  told  them  how  deeply  I  sympathized  in  the  mis« 
fortunes  of  their  suffering  country,  but  their  sadness 
seemed  too  deep  and  sacred.  I  knew  that  I  could  strike 
a  responsive  chord  by  telling  them  that  I  was  an  Ameri- 
can, but  I  would  not  open  their  still  bleeding  wounds ; 
at  parting,  however,  I  told  them  that  I  should  remem- 
ber in  my  own  country  and  to  their  countrymen  the 
kindness  shown  me  here ;  and  as  soon  as  I  mentioned 
that  I  was  an  American,  the  lady  asked  me  the  fate  of 
her  unhappy  countrymen  who  had  been  landed  as  exiles 
on  our  shores,  and  I  felt  proud  in  telling  them  that  they 
had  found  among  our  citizens  that  sympathy  which 
brave  men  in  misfortune  deserve,  and  that  our  govern- 
ment had  made  a  provision  in  land  for  the  exiled  com- 
patriots of  Kosciusko.  She  inquired  particularly  about 
the  details  of  their  occupation,  and  expressed  the  fear 
that  their  habits  of  life,  most  of  them  having  been 
brought  up  as  soldiers,  unfitted  them  for  usefulness 
among  us.  I  did  not  then  know  how  prophetic  were 
her  forebodings,  and  was  saved  the  necessity  of  telling 
her,  what  I  afterward  read  in  a  newspaper,  that  an  un- 
happy portion  of  that  band  of  exiles,  discontent^  ^vjql 
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their  mode  of  life,  in  attempting  to  crosB  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  cut  to  pieces  by  a  party  of  Indians. 
Under  the  pressure  of  their  immediate  misfortunes  they 
had  not  heard  the  fate  of  the  exiles,  and  a  ray  of  satis- 
faction played  for  a  moment  over  their  melancholy  fea- 
tures in  hearing  that  they  had  met  with  friends  in 
America ;  and  they  told  me  to  say  to  the  Poles  wher- 
ever I  found  them,  that  they  need  never  again  turn  their 
Qyes  toward  home.  She  added  that  the  time  had  been 
when  she  and  her  friends  would  have  extended  the  hand 
of  welcome  to  a  stranger  in  Poland ;  that,  when  a  child, 
she  had  heard  her  father  and  brothers  talk  of  liberty 
and  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  yoke,  but,  living  in  affla- 
ence,  surrounded  by  friends,  and  connexions,  she  could 
not  sympathize  with  them,  and  thought  it  a  feeling  ex- 
isting only  in  men,  which  women  could  not  know ;  but 
actual  occurrences  had  opened  her  eyes;  her  family 
had  been  crushed  to  the  earth,  her  friends  imprisoned, 
killed,  or  driven  into  exile,  and  yet,  she  added,  turning 
to  her  husband  and  father,  she  ought  not  to  mourn,  for 
those  dearest  to  her  on  earth  were  spared.  But  I  could 
read  in  her  face,  as  she  bent  her  eyes  upon  their  pallid 
features,  that  she  felt  they  were  spared  only  for  a  season. 
.  Reluctantly  I  bade  them  farewell.  A  servant  waited 
to  go  with  me  and  show  me  the  caleche,  but  I  told  him 
it  was  not  worth  while.  I  was  in  no  humour  for  ex« 
ignining  the  spokes  of  carriage-wheels ;  and,  if  I  had 
been  obliged  to  ride  on  the  tongue,  I  believe  I  should 
have  taken  it.  I  went  to  my  hotel,  and  told  my  friend 
of  my  interview  with  the  major  and  his  lady.  He  knew 
them  by  reputation,  and  confirmed  and  strengthened  all 
the  interest  J  took  in  them,  adding  that  both  father  and 
iu>n  hftd  bew  amoii^  Xk^  &«t  io  take  up  arms  during 
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4i6  revoIutioDy  and  at  its  unhappy  termination  were  so 
•belored  by  the  people  of  Warsaw  that,  in  their  wound- 
ed and  crippled  state,  the  Russian  government  had  not 
proceeded  to  extremities  with  them. 

I  spent  my  last  evening  in  Warsaw  with  my  Pole 
and  several  of  his  friends  at  a  herbata,  that  is,  a  sort  of 
confectioner's  shop,  like  a  cafi  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
where,  as  in  Russia,  tea  is  the  popular  drink.  The  next 
morning,  as  usual,  my  passport  was  not  ready.  My 
valet  had  been  for  it  several  times,  and  could  not  get  it. 
I  had  been  myself  to  the  police-office,  and  waited  un- 
til dark,  when  I  was  directed  to  call  the  next  morning 
I  went  at  a  little  after  eight,  but  I  will  not  obtrude  upon 
the  reader  the  details  of  my  vexation,  nor  the  amiable 
feelings  that  passed  my  mind  in  waiting  till  twelve 
o'clock  in  a  large  anteroom.  In  my  after  wanderings  I 
sometimes  sat  down  upon  a  stump  or  on  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  and  meditated  upon  my  folly  in  undergoing 
all  manner  of  hardships  when  I  might  be  sitting  quietly 
at  home ;  but  when  I  thought  of  passports  in  Russia 
and  Poland,  I  shook  myself  with  the  freedom  of  a  son 
of  the  desert,  and  with  the  thought  that  I  could  turn  my 
dromedary's  head  which  way  I  pleased,  other  difficulties 
seemed  light.  Ancient  philosophers  extolled  uniformity 
as  a  great  virtue  in  a  young  man's  character ;  and,  if  so, 
I  was  entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  for  in  the  matter  of 
arranging  my  passport  I  was  always  in  a  passion.  I  do 
tot  know  a  single  exception  to  the  contrary.  And  if 
there  was  one  thing  more  vexatious  than  another,  it  was 
ill  the  case  at  Warsaw,  where,  after  having  been  ban- 
died from  office  to  office,  I  received  my  passport,  still 
requiring  the  signature  of  the  governor,  and  walked  up 
to  the  palace,  nursing  my  indignation,  and  exQecti\x%%3^ 

Vol.  II.— If 
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accumulation,  I  was  ushered  in  by  guards  and  sol- 
diers, and  at  once  disarmed  of  all  aniaiosity  by  the  po- 
liteness and  civility  of  the  principal  officers  of  govera- 
ment.  I  was  almost  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  withhold  my 
intended  malediction.  I  hurried  back  to  my  hotel.  My 
friend,  with  three  or  four  of  his  Warsaw  acquaintances, 
was  waiting  to  see  the  last  of  me ;  my  caleche  was  at 
the  door,  and  I  was  already  late  for  a  start.  I  took  my 
seat  and  bade  them  farewell.  I  promised  to  write  to 
him  on  my  arrival  in  Paris,  and  to  continue  a  corre- 
spondence on  my  return  home.  Most  unfortunately,  I 
lost  his  address.  He  lived  in  some  town  in  Poland, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  and  probably  at  this  mo- 
ment thinks  of  me  unkindly  for  my  apparent  neglect. 
Possibly  we  may  meet  again,  though  probably  never; 
but  if  we  do,  though  it  do  not  happen  till  our  heads  are 
gray,  we  will  have  a  rich  fund  of  satisfaction  in  the  rec- 
ollections of  our  long  journey  to  Warsaw. 

I  was  again  setting  out  alone.  My  guide  or  conduce 
teur  was  a  Polish  peasant.  Without  having  seen  him, 
I  had  calculated  upon  making  ordinary  human  intelli- 
gence, to  some  extent,  a  medium  of  communication ;  but 
I  found  that  I  had  been  too  soaring  in  my  ideas  of  the 
divinity  of  human  nature.  When  I  returned  to  the  ho- 
tel I  found  him  lying  on  the  sidewalk  asleep ;  a  servant 
kicked  him  up  and  pointed  me  out  as  his  master  for  the 
journey.  He  ran  up  and  kissed  my  hand,  and,  before 
I  was  aware  of  his  intention,  stooped  down  and  repeated 
the  same  salutation  on  my  boot.  An  American,  per- 
haps, more  thah  any  other,  scorns  the  idea  of  man's 
debasing  himself  to  his  fellow-man ;  and  so  powerful 
was  this  feeling  in  me,  that  before  I  went  abroad  I  al- 
most despised  a  nvYlWa  tck»ii  ^Vl^^xxi  1  aaw  engaged  in  a 
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menial  office.  I  had  outlived  this  feeling ;  but  when  I 
saw  a  tall,  strong,  athletic  white  man  kneel  down  and 
kiss  my  foot,  I  could  almost  have  spurned  him  from  me. 
His  whole  dress  was  a  long  shirt  coming  down  to  his 
feet,  supported  by  a  broad  leathern  belt  eight  inches 
wide,  which  he  used  as  a  pocket,  and  a  low,  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  turned  up  all  round,  particularly  at  the 
sides,  and  not  unhke  the  headgear  of  the  Lebanon  Sha- 
kers. 

Before  putting  myself  out  of  the  reach  of  aid,  I  held 
a  conversation  with  him  through  an  interpreter.  The 
lady  of  the  major  had  made  out  a  chart  for  me,  speci- 
fying each  day's  journey,  which  he  promised  to  observe, 
and  added  that  he  would  be  my  slave  if  I  would  give 
him  plenty  to  drink.  With  such  a  companion,  then,  I 
may  say  most  emphatically  that  I  was  again  setting  out 
alone ;  but  my  caleche  was  even  better  than  the  Polish 
officer  represented  it,  abundantly  provided  with  pockets 
for  provisions,  books,  &c.,  and  altogether  so  much  more 
comfortablje  than  anything  I  was  used  to,  that  I  threw 
myself  back  in  it  with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction.  I 
rolled  for  the  last  time  through  the  streets  of  Warsaw ; 
looked  out  upon  the  busy  throng ;  and  though,  in  the 
perfectly  indifferent  air  with  which  they  turned  to  me, 
I  felt  how  small  a  space  I  occupied  in  the  world,  I 
lighted  my  pipe  and  smoked  in  their  faces,  and,  with  a 
perfect  feeling  of  independence  toward  all  the  world,  at 
one  o'clock  I  arrived  at  the  barrier. 

Here  I  found,  to  my  great  vexation,  that  I  was  an 
object  of  special  consideration  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. A  soldier  came  out  for  my  passport,  with  which 
he  went  inside  the  guardhouse,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
returned  with  the  paper  in  his  hands  to  ask  me  «!(^\si& 
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question.  I  could  not  answer  him.  He  talked  at  me 
a  little  while,  and  again  went  within  doors.  After  sit- 
ting for  a  few  moments,  vexed  at  the  detention,  but 
congratulating  myself  that  if  there  was  any  irregularity 
it  had  been  discovered  before  I  had  advanced  far  on  my 
journey,  I  dismounted  and  went  inside,  where,  after  de- 
taining me  long  enough  to  make  me  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable, they  endorsed  the  visi  and  let  me  go.  I  again 
lighted  my  pipe,  and  in  the  mildness  and  beauty  of  the 
day,  the  comfort  of  my  caleche,  and  the  docility  and 
accommodating  spirit  of  my  peasant,  forgot  my  past, 
and  even  the  chance  of  future,  difficulties.  There  was 
nothing  particularly  attractive  in  the  road ;  the  country 
was  generally  fertile,  though  tame  and  uninteresting. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  stopped  at  a  little  town,  of 
which  I  cannot  make  out  the  name.  Like  all  the  other 
towns  on  this  side  of  Warsaw,  in  the  centre  was  a 
square,  with  a  range  of  wooden  houses  built  all  around 
fronting  on  the  square,  and  the  inhabitants  were  princi- 
pally Jews.  My  peasant  took  off  his  horses  and  fed 
them  in  the  square,  and  I  went  into  a  little  kukernia, 
much  cleaner  and  better  than  the  town  promised,  where 
I  had  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  of  bread,  and  then 
strolled  around  the  town,  which,  at  this  moment,  pre- 
sented a  singular  spectacle.  The  women  and  children 
were  driving  into  the  square  herds  of  cows  from  the 
pasture-grounds  in  the  unenclosed  plains  around ;  and, 
when  all  were  brought  in,  each  proprietor  picked  oUt  his 
own  cow  and  drove  her  home,  and  in  a  few  moments 
opposite  almost  every  house  stood  the  family  cow,  with 
a  woman  or  child  milking  her.  After  this  the  cows 
strolled  back  into  the  square  to  sleep  till  morning. 
A  little  before  daxVvi^  ^idxtod^and^  after  a  fine  moon* 
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light  ride,  at  about  ten  o'clock  drove  into  a  sort  of  car- 
avanserai, being  simply  a  large  shed  or  covered  place 
for  wagons  and  horses,  with  a  room  partitioned  off  in 
one  corner  for  eating  and  sleeping.  There  were,  per- 
haps, fifteen  or  twenty  wagons  under  the  shed,  and  their 
wagoners  were  all  assembled  in  this  room,  some  stand- 
ing up  and  eating  off  a  board  stretched  along  the  wall, 
some  drinking,  some  smoking,  and  some  already  asleep 
on  the  floor.  In  one  corner  was  a  party  of  Jews,  with 
the  contents  of  a  purse  emptied  before  them,  which  they 
were  dividing  into  separate  parcels.  The  place  was 
kept  by  a  Jew,  who,  with  his  wife,  or  some  woman  be- 
longing to  the  establishment,  old  and  weatherbeaten, 
was  running  about  serving  and  apparently  quarrelling 
with  all  the  wagoners.  She  seemed  particularly  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  me,  I  believe  because  I  could  not 
talk  to  her,  this  being,  in  her  eyes,  an  unpardonable 
sin.  I  could  understand,  however,  that  she  wanted  to 
prepare  me  a  supper ;  but  my  appetite  was  not  tempted 
by  what  I  saw  around  me,  and  I  lighted  my  pipe  and 
smoked.  I  believe  she  afterward  saw  something  in  me 
which  made  her  like  me  better ;  for  while  the  wagoners 
were  strewing  themselves  about  the  floor  for  sleep,  she 
went  out,  and  returning  with  a  tolerably  clean  sheaf  of 
straw  under  each  arm,  called  me  to  her,  and  shaking 
them  out  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  pointed  me  to  my  bed. 
My  pipe  was  ended,  and  putting  my  carpet-bag  under 
my  head,  I  lay  down  upon  the  straw ;  and  the  old  woman 
climbed  up  to  a  sort  of  platform  in  one  corner,  where, 
a  moment  after,  I  saw  her  sitting  up  with  her  arms 
above  her  head,  with  the  utmost  nonchalance  changing 
her  innermost  garment. 

I  was  almost  asleep,  when  I  noticed  a  strapping  big 
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man,  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  standing  at  my  feet  and 
looking  in  my  face.  I  raised  my  head,  and  he  walked 
round,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  and  went  away. 
Shortly  after  he  returned,  and  again  walking  round, 
stopped  and  addressed  me,  **  Spreechen  sie  Deutsch  V* 
I  answered  by  asking  him  if  he  could  speak  French ; 
and  not  being  able,  he  went  away.  He  returned  again, 
and  again  walked  round  as  before,  looking  steadily  in 
my  face.  I  rose  on  my  elbow,  and  followed  him  with 
my  eyes  till  I  had  turned  completely  round  with  him, 
when  he  stopped  as  if  satisfied  with  his  observations, 
and  in  his  broadest  vernacular  opened  bluntly,  ^*  Hadn't 
we  better  speak  English  ?'  I  need  not  say  that  I  en- 
tirely agreed  with  him.  I  sprang  up,  and  catching  his 
hand,  asked  him  what  possessed  him  to  begin  upon  me 
in  Dutch ;  he  replied  by  asking  why  I  had  answered 
in  French,  adding  that  his  stout  English  figure  ought  to 
have  made  me  know  better ;  and  after  mutual  good-na- 
tured recriminations,  we  kicked  my  straw  bed  about  the 
floor,  and  agreed  to  make  a  night  of  it.  He  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  iron  manufactory,  distant  about 
three  days'  journey,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  War- 
saw. He  went  out  to  his  carriage,  and  one  of  his  ser- 
vants produced  a  stock  of  provisions  like  the  larder  of  a 
well-furnished  hotel ;  and  as  I  had  gone  to  bed  supper- 
less,  he  seemed  a  good,  stout,  broad-shouldered  guardian 
angel  sent  to  comfort  me.  We  sat  on  the  back  seat  of 
the  carriage,  Snaking  a  table  of  the  front ;  and  when  we 
had  finished,  and  the  fragments  were  cleared  away,  we 
stretched  our  legs  on  the  table,  lighted  our  pipes,  and 
talked  till  we  fell  asleep  on  each  other's  shoulder. 
Notwithstanding  our  intimacy  so  far,  we  should  not 
have  known  each  oxW  b^  dv{U^ht^  and  at  break  of  day 
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we  went  outside  to  examine  each  other*  It  was,  how- 
ever, perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to  retain  a  recollection 
of  features ;  for,  unless  by  some  such  accident  as  that 
which  brought  us  together,  we  never  shall  meet  again. 
We  wrote  our  names  in  each  other's  pocketbook  as  a 
memorial  of  our  meeting,  and  at  the  same  moment 
started  on  our  opposite  roads. 
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At  about  eight  o'clock  we  stopped  to  feed,  and  at 
the  feeding-place  met  a  German  wagoner,  who  had 
lived  in  Hamburgh,  and  spoke  English.  He  seemed 
much  distressed  at  my  not  understanding  the  language 
of  the  country.  He  was  a  stout,  burly  fellow,  eating 
and  drinking  all  the  time,  and  his  great  anxiety  was 
lest  I  should  starve  on  the  road.  He  insisted  upon 
my  providing  against  such  a  fatality,  and  had  a  couple 
of  fowls  roasted  for  me,  and  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
coarse  brown  paper;  and,  at  parting,  backed  by  a 
group  of  friejnds,  to  whom  h6  had  told  my  story,  he 
drank  schnaps  (at  my  expense)  to  my  safe  arrival  at 
Cracow. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  Raddom.  There  was 
a  large  swinging  gate  at  the  barrier  of  the  town,  and 
the  soldier  opening  it  demanded  my  passport  to  be 
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visid  by  the  police ;  he  got  into  the  caleche  with  me, 
and  we  drove  into  the  town,  stopped  in  the  public 
square,  and  went  to  the  bureau  together.  He  left  me 
in  an  antechamber,  and  went  within,  promising,  by  his 
manner,  to  expedite  the  business,  and  intimating  an  ex- 
pectation of  schnaps  on  his  return.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  returned,  and  barely  opening  the  door  for  me  to 
enter,  hurried  off,  apparently  with  some  misgivings 
about  his  schnaps.  I  entered,  and  found  three  or  four 
men,  who  took  no  notice  of  me.  I  waited  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  seeing  my  passport  on  a  table  before  one  of 
them,  went  up,  and,  certainly  without  intending  any- 
thing offensive,  took  up  the  passport  with  a  view  of  call- 
ing his  attention  to  it ;  he  jerked  it  out  of  my  hand,  and 
looking  at  me  with  an  imperious  and  impertinent  air, 
at  the  same  time  saying  something  I  have  no  doubt 
in  character  with  the  expression  of  his  face,  he  slap- 
ped it  down  on  the  table.  Two  or  three  officers  com- 
ing in,  looked  at  it,  and  laid  it  down  again,  until  at 
length  one  man,  the  head  of  that  department,  I  sup- 
pose, took  it  up,  wrote  a  note,  and  giving  the  note  and 
the  passport  to  a  soldier,  directed  me  to  follow  him. 
The  soldier  conducted  me  to  the  bureau  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  largest  building,  and  occupying  a  central 
position  in  the  town,  and  left  me  in  an  antechamber 
with  the  usual  retinue  of  soldiers  and  officers.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  came  out  without  the 
passport,  and  pulled  me  by  the  sleeve  to  follow  him.  I 
shook  my  head,  asked  for  the  passport,  and,  in  fact, 
moved  toward  the  door  he  had  left.  He  seemed  a 
good-hearted  fellow,  and,  anxious  to  save  me  from  any 
imprudence,  puHed  me  back,  held  up  his  fingers,  and 
pointing  to  the  clock)  UM  me  to  return  at  one ;  and 
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touching  his  hat  respectfully,  with  probably  the  only 
French  words  he  knew,  "  Adieu,  seigneur,"  and  a  look 
of  real  interest,  hurried  away. 

I  strolled  about  the  town,  dropped  in  at  a  kukiemia, 
went  to  the  square,  and  saw  my  peasant  friend  feeding 
his  horses,  apparently  in  some  trouble  and  perplexity. 
I  went  back  at  one,  and  was  ordered  to  come  again  at 
four.  I  would  have  remonstrated,  but,  besides  that  I 
could  not  make  myself  understood,  when  I  attempted 
to  speak  they  turned  rudely  away  from  me.  I  was 
vexed  by  the  loss  of  the  day,  as  I  had  agreed  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  the  sake  of  going  through  a  day  sooner, 
and  this  might  spoil  my  plan ;  and  I  was  particularly 
vexed  by  the  rough  manner  in  which  I  was  treated.  I 
returned  at  four,  and  was  conducted  into  a  large  cham* 
ber,  in  which  were  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  clerks  and 
inferior  officers  in  the  uniform  of  the  government.  Aa 
soon  as  I  entered  there  was  a  general  commotion. 
They  had  sent  for  a  young  man  who  spoke  a  little 
French  to  act  as  interpreter.  The  passport  was  put 
into  his  hands,  and  the  first  question  he  asked  me  was 
how  I,  an  American,  happened  to  be  travelling  under 
a  Russian  passport.  I  answered  that  it  was  not  from 
any  wish  of  mine,  but  in  obedience  to  their  own  laws, 
and  added  the  fact  that  this  passport  had  been  made 
out  by  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Constantinople; 
that  under  it  I  had  been  admitted  into  Russia,  and 
travelled  from  the  Black  Sea  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
from  there  down  to  Warsaw,  as  he  might  see  from  the 
paper  itself,  the  visSs  of  the  proper  authorities,  down 
to  that  of  the  Governor  of  Warsaw,  being  regularly 
endorsed. 
*  He  then  asked  what  my  business  was  in  Poland,  and 
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what  had  induced  me  to  come  there.  I  answered,  the 
same  that  had  carried  me  into  Russia,  merely  the  curi- 
osity of  a  traveller ;  and  he  then  inquired  what  in  partic- 
ular I  wanted  to  see  in  Poland.  If  I  had  consulted 
merely  my  feelings,  I  should  have  told  him  that,  besides 
being  attracted  by  the  interest  of  her  heroic  history,  I 
wished  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  pressure  of  a  co- 
lossal foot  upon  the  necks  of  a  conquered  people ;  that 
this  very  system  of  inquisition  and  espionage  was  one 
of  the  things  I  expected  to  see ;  but  I,  of  course,  for- 
bore this,  and  answered  only  in  general  terms,  and  my 
answer  was  not  satisfactory.  He  then  began  a  more 
particular  examination ;  asked  my  age,  my  height,  the 
colour  of  my  eyes,  ice.  At  first  I  did  not  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  examination,  and  answered  honestly  ac- 
cording to  the  fact,  as  I  believed  it ;  but,  all  at  once,  it 
struck  me  that,  as  I  did  not  remember  the  particulars 
of  the  description  of  my  person  in  the  passport,  my  own 
impromptu  might  very  easily  diiOTer  from  it,  and,  catch- 
ing an  insulting  expression  on  his  face,  I  told  him  that 
he  had  the  passport  in  his  hands,  and  might  himself 
compare  my  person  with  the  description  there  given 
of  me.  He  then  read  aloud  the  entire  description; 
height,  so -many  feet;  eyes,  such  a  colour,  &c.,  &c.; 
scanned  me  from  head  to  foot ;  peered  into  my  eyes, 
stopping  after  each  article  to  look  at  me  and  compare 
me  with  the  description.  By  this  time  every  man  in 
the  room  had  left  his  business  and  gathered  round  look- 
ing at  me,  and,  after  the  reading  of  each  article  and  the 
subsequent  examination,  there  was  a  general  shaking  of 
heads  and  a  contemptuous  smile. 

At  the  time  I  remembered,  what  had  before  suggested 
itself  to  me  ralhex  a«  a  ^oodthing;!  that,  before  embark- 
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ing  for  Europe,  I  had  written  on  to  the  department  of 
state  for  a  passport,  with  a  description  of  my  person 
made  out  at  the  moment  by  a  friend,  not  very  flattering, 
and,  perhaps,  not  very  true,  but  good  enough  for  the 
Continent,  which  I  expected  to  be  the  extent  of  my 
tour ;  and  I  felt  conscious  that,  on  a  severe  examination, 
my  nose  might  be  longer,  or  my  eyes  grayer,  or  in  some 
other  point  different  from  the  description.  This,  added 
to  their  close  and  critical  examination,  at  first  embar- 
rassed me  considerably,  but  the  supercilious  and  insult- 
ing  manner  in  which  the  examination  was  conducted 
roused  my  indignation  and  restored  my  self-possession. 
I  saw,  from  the  informal  way  in  which  the  thing  was 
done,  that  this  was  a  mere  preliminary  inquisition,  and 
ncrt^e  court  to  sit  in  judgment ;  and  I  had  noticed  from 
the  beginning  that  most  of  these  men  were  Poles,  who 
had  sold  themselves  to  Russia  for  petty  place  and  pay 
in  her  offices,  traitors  in  their  hearts  and  lives,  apostates 
from  every  honourable  feeling,  and  breathing  a  more  in- 
fernal spirit  against  their  enslaved  country  than  the  Rus- 
sians themselves ;  and  I  told  the  interpreter,  as  coolly 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  to  accept  for  him- 
self, and  to  convey  to  his  associates,  the  assurance  that 
I  should  remember  their  little  town  as  long  as  I  lived ; 
that  I  had  then  travelled  from  England  through  France, 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  and  had  nowhere 
met  such  wanton  rudeness  and  insult  as  from  them ; 
that  I  did  not  think  it  possible  that  in  any  European 
government  twenty  of  its  officers  would  laugh  and  sneer 
at  the  embarrassment  of  a  stranger  without  a  single  one 
stepping  forward  to  assist  him ;  that  I  deeply  regretted 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  circumstance  in  Poland ;  that 
I  felt  convinced  that  there  was  not  a  trueheact<^d  ?\^\fo 
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lunoDg  them,  or  my  character  ai  an  American  would 
baye  saTed  me  from  inault. 

The  interpreter  seemed  a  little  abashed,  but  I  could 
•ee  in  the  vindictive  faces  of  the  rest  that  they  were 
greatly  irritated.  The  examination  was  cut  short,  and 
{  was  directed  to  come  again  at  half  past  five,  when  the 
commandant,  who  had  been  sent  for,  would  be  there. 
By  this  time  there  was  some  excitement  in  the  streets, 
and,  as  I  afterward  learned,  it  was  noised  through  the 
little  town  that  an  American  was  detained  on  suspicion 
of  travelling  under  a  false  passport.  My  caleche  had 
been  standing  in  the  public  square  all  day.  I  had  been 
noticed  going  to  and  from  the  offices  with  a  soldier  at 
my  heels,  and  my  poor  Pole  had  been  wandering  up  and 
down  the  streets,  telling  everybody  his  fears  and  interest 
in  me,  and  particularly  his  anxiety  about  ten  rubles  I  had 
promised  him.  As  I  passed  along,  people  turned  round 
and  looked  at  me.  I  went  to  a  kukiernia,  where  the 
dame  had  been  very  smiUng  and  attentive,  and  could 
not  get  even  a  look  from  her.  I  went  to  another ;  sev- 
eral  men  were  earnestly  talking,  who  became  silent  the 
moment  I  entered.  A  small  matter  created  an  excite* 
ment  in  that  little  place.  It  was  a  rare  thing  for  a  trav- 
eller to  pass  through  it ;  the  Russian  government  threw 
every  impediment  in  the  way,  and  had  made  the  road 
so  vexatious  that  it  was  almost  broken  up.  The  French 
or  the  citizens  of  a  free  country  like  America  were  al- 
ways suspected  of  being  political  emissaries  to  stir  up 
the  Poles  to  revolution,  and  it  seemed  as  if,  under  that 
despotic  government,  to  be  suspected  was  to  be  guilty. 
The  Poles  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  slight  offences 
visited  with  terrible  punishments,  and  probably  half  the 
little  town  loo^^^ou  m^  %&  ^  doomed  man.    I  went 
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back  to  the  square  and  t^ok  a  seat  on  my  caleche ;  xny 
poor  Pole  sat  on  the  box  looking  at  me ;  he  had  followed 
me  all  over,  and,  like  the  rest,  seemed  to  regard  me  as 
lost.  I  had  probably  treated  him  with  more  kindness 
than  he  was  accustomed  to  receive,  though,  for  every 
new  kindness,  he  vexed  me  anew  by  stooping  down  and 
kissing  my  foot. 

At  half  past  five  o'clock  I  was  again  at  the  door  of 
the  palace.  On  the  staircase  I  met  the  young  man  who 
had  acted  as  interpreter ;  he  would  have  avoided  me,  but 
I  stopped  him  and  asked  him  to  return  with  me.  I  held 
on  to  him,  asking  him  if  the  commandant  spoke  French ; 
begged  him,  as  he  would  hope  himself  to  find  kindness 
in  a  strange  country,  to  go  back  and  act  as  a  medium  of 
explanation ;  but  he  tore  rudely  away,  and  hurried  down 
stairs.  A  soldier  opened  the  door  and  led  me  into  the 
same  apartment  as  before.  The  clerks  were  all  at  their 
desks  writing  ;  all  looked  up  as  I  entered,  but  not  one  of- 
fered me  a  seat,  nor  any  the  slightest  act  of  civility.  I 
waited  a  moment,  and  they  seemed  studiously  to  take 
no  notice  of  me.  I  felt  outrageous  at  their  rudeness. 
I  had  no  apprehensions  of  any  serious  consequences  be- 
yond, perhaps,  that  of  a  detention  until  I  could  write  to 
Mr.  Wilkins,  our  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
resolved  not  to  be  trampled  upon  by  the  understrappers. 
I  walked  up  to  the  door  of  the  commandant's  chamber, 
when  one  man,  who  had  been  particularly  insulting  du- 
ring  the  reading  of  the  passport,  rudely  intercepted  me, 
and  leaning  his  back  against  the  door,  flourished  his 
hands  before  him  to  keep  me  from  entering.  Fortu- 
nately, I  fell  back  in  time  to  prevent  even  the  tip  end  of 
his  fingers  touching  me.     My  blood  flaished  through  me 
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like  lightning,  and  even  now  I  consider  myself  a  miracle 
of  forbearance  that  I  did  not  strike  him. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened,  and  a  soldier 
beckoned  me  to  enter.    Directly  in  front,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  behind  a  table,  sat  the  commandant, 
a  grim,  gaunt-looking  figure  about  fifty,  his  military 
coat  buttoned  tight  up  in  his  throat,  his  cap  and  sword 
on  the  table  by  his  side,  and  in  his  hands  my  unlucky 
passport.     As  I  walked  toward  him  he  looked  from 
the  passport  to  me,  and  from  me  to  the  passport ;  and 
when  I  stopped  at  the  table  he  read  over  again  the 
whole  description,  at  erery  clause  looking  at  me ;  shook 
his  head  with  a  grim  smile  of  increduhty,  and  laid  it 
down,  as  if  perfectly  satisfied.    I  felt  that  my  face 
was  flushed  with  indignation,  and,  perhaps,  to  a  certain 
extent,  so  distorted  with  passion  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  recognise  me  as  the  person  described. 
I  suggested  to  him  that  the  rude  treatment  I  had  met 
with  in  the  other  room  had  no  doubt  altered  the  whole 
character  of  my  face,  but  he  waved  his  hand  for  me  to 
be  silent ;  and,  taking  up  a  sheet  of  paper,  wrote  a  letter 
or  order,  or  something  which  I  did  not  understand,  and 
gave  it  to  a  soldier,  who  took  it  off  to  one  comer  and 
stamped  it.     The  commandant  then  folded  up  the  pass- 
port, enclosed  it  in  the  letter,  and  handed  it  again  to  the 
soldier,  who  carried  it  off  and  affixed  to  it  an  enormous 
wax  seal,  which  looked  very  ominous  and  Siberian-like. 
I  was  determined  not  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  any 
effort  on  my  part,  and  pulled  out  my  old  American 
passport,  under  which  I  had  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  also  a  new  one  which  Commodore  Porter 
had  given  me  in  Constantinople.    He  looked  at  them 
without  any  comraenX  ^jvdimxW^X.  wwdet&tanding  them ; 
and,  when  the  ao\d\et  Tevam^  ^Via.  ^%  ^^k^t.  t£X!^^^ 
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big  seal,  he  rose,  and,  without  moving  a  muscle,  waved 
with  his  hand  for  me  to  follow  the  soldier.  I  would 
have  resisted  if  I  had  dared.  I  was  indignant  enough 
to  do  some  rash  thing,  but  at  every  step  was  a  soldier ; 
I  saw  the  folly  of  it,  and,  grinding  my  teeth  with  vexa- 
tion and  rage,  I  did  as  I  was  ordered. 

At  the  door  of  the  palace  we  found  a  large  crowd, 
who,  knowing  my  appointment  for  this  hour,  were 
waiting  to  hear  the  result.  A  line  of  people  was  formed 
along  the  walk,  who,  seeing  me  under  the  charge  of  a 
soldier,  turned  round  and  looked  at  me  with  ominous 
silence.  We  passed  under  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and 
the  prisoners  thrust  their  arms  through  the  bars  and 
hailed  me,  and  seemed  to  claim  me  as  a  companion, 
and  to  promise  me  a  welcome  among  them.  For  a 
moment  I  was  infected  with  some  apprehensions.  In 
my  utter  ignorance  as  to  what  it  all  meant,  I  ran  over 
in  my  mind  the  stories  I  had  heard  of  the  exercise 
of  despotic  authority,  and  for  one  moment  thought  of 
my  German  host  at  Moscow  and  a  journey  to  Siberia 
by  mistake.  I  did  not  know  where  the  soldier  was 
taking  me,  but  felt  relieved  when  we  had  got  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  voices  of  the  prisoners,  and  more  so  when 
we  stopped  before  a  large  house,  which  I  remarked  at 
once  as  a  private  dwelling,  though  a  guard  of  honour 
before  the  door  indicated  it  as  the  residence  of  an  offi- 
cer of  high  rank.  We  entered,  and  were  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  governor  and  commander-in-chief. 
He  was,  of  course,  a  Russian,  a  man  about  sixty,  in  the 
uniform  of  a  general  officer,  and  attended  by  an  aidde- 
camp  about  thirty.  I  waited  till  the  soldier  had  deliv- 
ered his  message ;  and,  before  the  governor  had  broken 
the  seal,  I  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  countnj  h^ 
complaining  of  the  rude  ItealmeiiX.  \  \iaiiL  x^^^c^^^^^stf- 
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temipted  in  my  journey  under  a  passport  which  had 
carried  me  all  over  Russia,  and  laughed  at  and  insulted 
by  the  officers  of  the  government,  at  the  same  time  con- 
gratulating myself  that  I  had  at  last  met  those  who 
could  at  least  tell  me  why  I  was  detained,  and  would 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  anything  appa- 
rently wrong.     I  found  the  governor,  as  everywhere 
else  in  Russia  where  I  could  get  access  to  the  princi- 
pal man,  a  gentleman  in  his  bearing  and  feelings.    He 
requested  me  to  be  seated,  while  he  retired  into  another 
apartment  to  examine  the  passport.     The  aiddecamp 
remained,  and  I  entertained  him  with  my  chapter  of 
grievances;  he  put  the  whole  burden  of  the  incivility 
upon  the  Poles,  who,  as  he  said,  filled  all  the  inferior 
offices  of  government,  but  told  me,  too,  that  the  coun- 
try was  in  such  an  unsettled  state  that  it  was  necessary 
to  be  very  particular  in  examining  all  strangers ;  and 
particularly  as  at  that  time  several  French  emissaries 
were  suspected  to  be  secretly  wandering  in  Poland, 
trying  to  stir  up  revolution.    The  governor  stayed  so 
long  that  I  began  to  fear  there  was  some  technical  ir- 
regularity which  might  subject  me  to  detention,  and  I 
was  in  no  small  degree  relieved  when  he  sent  for  me, 
and  telling  me  that  he  regretted  the  necessity  for  giv- 
ing such  annoyance  and  vexation  to  travellers,  handed 
me  back  the  passport,  with  a  direction  to  the  proper 
officer  to  make  the  necessary  visS  and  let  me  go.    I 
was  so  pleased  with  the  result  that  I  did  not  stop  to  ask 
any  questions,  and  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  particu- 
larly why  I  was  detained. 

By  this  time  it  was  nine  o'clock,  and  when  we  re- 
turned the  bureau  was  closed.  The  soldier  stated  the 
case  to  the  loungei^  ^o\x\  v\i^  door^  and  now  all,  inclu- 
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ding  some  of  the  scoundrels  who  had  been  so  rude  to 
me  in  the  morning,  were  anxious  to  serve  me.  One  of 
them  conducted  me  to  an  apartment  near,  where  I  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  an  elderly  lady  and  her  two 
daughters,  both  of  whom  spoke  French.  I  apologized 
for  my  intrusion ;  told  them  my  extreme  anxiety  to  go 
on  that  night,  and  begged  them  to  procure  some  one  to 
take  the  governor's  order  to  the  commandant ;  in  fact,  I 
had  become  nervous,  and  did  not  consider  myself  safe  till 
out  of  the  place.  They  called  in*a  younger  brother,  who 
started  with  alacrity  on  the  errand,  and  I  sat  down  to  wait 
his  return.  There  must  be  a  witchery  about  Polish  la- 
dies. I  was  almost  savage  against  all  mankind ;  I  had 
been  kept  up  to  the  extremest  point  of  indignation  without 
any  opportunity  of  exploding  all  day,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  great  favour  for  some  one  to  knock  me  down ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  all  my  bitterness  and  malevolence 
melted  away,  and  before  tea  was  over  I  forgot  that  I 
had  been  bandied  all  day  from  pillar  to  post,  and  even 
forgave  the  boors  who  had  mocked  me,  in  consideration 
of  their  being  the  countrymen  of  the  ladies  who  were 
showing  me  such  kindness.  Even  with  them  I  began 
with  the  chafed  spirit  that  had  been  goading  me  on  all 
day ;  but  when  I  listened  to  the  calm  and  sad  manner 
in  which  they  replied ;  that  it  was  annoying,  but  it  was 
light,  very  light,  compared  with  the  scenes  through 
which  they  and  all  their  friends  had  passed,  I  was 
ashamed  of  my  petulance.  A  few  words  convinced 
me  that  they  were  the  Poles  of  my  imagination  and 
heart.  A  widowed  mother  and  orphan  children,  their 
staff  and  protector  had  died  in  battle,  and  a  gallant  broth- 
er was  then  wandering  an  exile  in  France.  I  believe 
tt  is  my  recollection  of  Polish  ladies  that  gives  me  a. 
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leaning  toward  rebels.  I  never  met  a  Polish  lady  whd 
was  not  a  rebel,  and  I  could  but  think,  as  long  as  the 
startling  notes  of  revolution  continue  to  fall  like  music 
from  their  pretty  lips,  so  long  the  Russian  will  sleep 
on  an  unquiet  pillow  in  Poland. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  before  the  brother  retumedj 
and  I  was  sorry  when  be  came ;  for,  after  my  profes- 
sions of  haste,  I  had  no  excuse  for  remaining  longer. 
I  was  the  first  American  they  had  ever  seen ;  and  if 
they  do  not  remember  me  for  anything  eise,  I  am  happy 
to  have  disabused  them  of  one  prejudice  against  my 
country,  for  they  believed  the  Americans  were  all  black. 
At  parting,  and  at  my  request,  the  eldest  daughter  wrote 
her  name  in  my  memorandum-book,  and  I  bade  them 
farewelL 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  I  left  the  house,  and  at 
the  first  transition  from  their  presence  the  night  seemed 
of  pitchy  darkness.  I  groped  my  way  into  the  square, 
and  found  my  caleche  gone.  I  stood  for  a  moment  on 
the  spot  where  I  had  left  it,  ruminating  what  I  should 
do.  Perhaps  my  poor  Pole  had  given  me  up  as  lost, 
and  taken  out  letters  of  administration  upon  my  carpet- 
bag. Directly  before  me,  intersecting  the  range  of 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  was  a  street 
leading  out  of  the  town.  I  knew  that  he  was  a  man  to 
go  straight  ahead,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
the  left.  I  walked  on  to  the  opening,  followed  it  a  little 
way,  and  saw  on  the  right  a  gate  opening  to  a  shed  for 
stabling.  I  went  in,  and  found  him  with  his  horses  un-^ 
harnessed,  feeding  them,  whipping  them,  and  talking  at 
them  in  furious  Polish.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  left 
them  and  came  at  me  in  the  same  tone,  throwing  up 
boUi  his  hands,  ai\d  i\mo«xfLoux\«hLag  them  in  my  face ; 
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then  went  back  to  his  horses,  began  pitching  on  the  har^ 
ness,  and,  snatching  up  the  meal-bag,  came  back  again 
toward  me,  all  the  time  talking  and  gesticulating  like  a 
Bedlamite.    I  was  almost  in  despair.    What  have  I 
done  now  ?    Even  my  poor  peasant  turns  against  me ; 
this  morning  he  kissed  my  foot,  now  he  is  ready  to  brain 
me  with  a  meal-bag.     Roused  by  the  uproar,  the  old 
woman,  proprietor  of  the  shed,  came  out,  accompanied 
by  her  daughter,  a  pretty  little  girl  about  twelve  years 
old,  carrying  a  lantern.     I  looked  at  them  without  ex- 
pecting any  help.    My  peasant  moved  between  them 
and  me  and  the  horses,  flourishing  his  meal-bag,  and 
seeming  every  moment  to  become  more  and  more  en^ 
raged  with  me.     I  looked  on  in  dismay,  when  the  little 
girl  came  up,  and  dropping  a  courtesy  before  me,  in 
the   prettiest  French  I  ever  heard,  asked  me,  "Que 
voulez  vous,  monsieur  ?'   I  could  have  taken  her  up  in 
my  arms  and  kissed  her.     I  have  had  a  fair  share  of  the 
perplexity  which  befalls  every  man  from  the  sex,  but  I 
hold  many  old  accounts  cancelled  by  the  relief  twice 
afforded  me  this  day.     Before  coming  to  a  parley  with 
my  Pole,  I  took  her  by  the  hand,  and,  silting  down  on 
the  tongue  of  a  wagon,  learned  from  her  that  she  had 
been  taken  into  the  house  of  a  rich  seigneur  to  be  edu- 
cated as  a  companion  for  his  daughter,  and  was  then  at 
home  on  a  visit  to  her  mother ;  after  which  she  explain- 
ed the  meaning  of  my  postillion's  outcry.     Besides  his 
apprehensions  for  me  personally,  he  had  been  torment- 
ed with  the  no  less  powerful  one  of  losing  the  prom- 
ised ten  rubles  upon  his  arrival  at  a  fixed  tims  at  Mic- 
hoof,  and  all  his  earnestness  was  to  hurry  me  off  at  once, 
in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  of  still  arriving  within  the 
time.    This  was  exactly  the  humour  in  which  I  wanted 
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to  find  him,  for  I  had  expected  great  difficulty  in  ma- 
king him  go  on  that  night ;  so  I  told  him  to  hitch  on  his 
horses,  and  at  parting  did  give  the  little  girl  a  kiss,  and 
the  only  other  thing  I  could  give  her  without  impover- 
ishing myself  was  a  silk  purse  as  a  memento.  I  lighted 
my  pipe,  and,  worn  out  with  the  perplexities  of  the  day, 
in  a  short  time  forgot  police  and  passports,  rude  Rus- 
sians and  dastardly  Poles,  and  even  the  Polish  ladies 
and  the  little  girl. 

I  woke  the  next  morning  under  a  shed,  horses  har- 
nessed, postillion  on  the  box  whipping,  and  a  Jew  at 
their  head  holding  them,  and  the  two  bipeds  quarrelling 
furiously  about  the  stabling.  I  threw  the  Jew  a  florin, 
and  he  let  go  his  hold,  though  my  peasant  shook  his 
whip,  and  roared  back  at  him  long  after  we  were  out  of 
sight  and  hearing.  At  a  few  miles'  distance  we  came 
•  to  a  stopping-place,  where  we  found  a  large  caleche 
with  four  handsome  horses,  and  the  postillion  in  the 
costume  of  a  peasant  of  Cracow,  a  little  square  red 
cap  with  a  red  feather,  a  long  white  frock  somewhat 
like  a  shooting-jacket,  bordered  with  red,  a  belt  covered 
with  pieces  of  brass  like  scales  lapping  over  each  other, 
and  a  horn  slung  over  his  right  shoulder.  It  belonged 
to  a  Polish  seigneur,  who,  though  disaffected  toward 
government,  had  succeeded  in  retaining  his  property, 
and  was  the  proprietor  of  many  villages.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  a  young  man  about  thirty,  who  spoke  a 
very  little  French ;  less  than  any  man  whom  I  ever 
heard  attempt  to  speak  it  at  all.  They  had  with  them 
their  own  servants  and  cooking  apparatus,  and  abun- 
dance of  provisions.  The  seigneur  superintended  the 
cooking,  and  I  did  them  the  honour  to  breakfast  with 
them.    While  w^  wexe  breakfasting  a  troop  of  wagon<' 
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ers  or  yagabonds  were  under  the  shed  dancing  the  ma- 
zurka. The  better  class  of  Poles  are  noble,  high- 
spirited  men,  warm  and  social  in  their  feelings,  and  to 
them,  living  on  their  estates  in  the  interior  of  their  al- 
most untrodden  country,  a  stranger  is  a  curiosity  and  a 
treasure.  The  old  seigneur  was  exceedingly  kind  and 
hospitable,  and  the  young  man  and  I  soon  became  on 
excellent  terms.  I  was  anxious  to  have  a  friend  in  case 
of  a  new  passport  difficulty,  and  at  starting  gladly  em- 
braced his  offer  to  ride  with  me.  As  soon  as  we  took 
our  seats  in  the  caliche  we  lighted  our  pipes  and  shook 
hands  as  a  bargain  of  good-fellowship.  Our  perfect 
flow  of  confidence,  however,  was  much  broken  by  the 
up-hill  work  of  making  ourselves  understood.  I  was 
no  great  scholar  myself,  but  his  French  was  execrable ; 
he  had  studied  it  when  a  boy,  but  for  more  than  ten 
years  had  not  spoken  a  word.  At  one  time,  finding  it 
impossible  to  express  himself,  he  said,  "  Parlatis  Latin- 
um  ?"  "  Can  you  speak  Latin  ?"  I  at  first  thought  it 
was  some  dialect  of  the  country,  and  could  not  believe 
that  he  meant  the  veritable  stuff  that  had  been  whipped 
into  me  at  school,  and  which,  to  me,  was  most  emphat- 
ically a  dead  language ;  but  necessity  develops  all  that 
a  man  has,  and  for  three  hours  we  kept  up  an  uninter- 
rupted stream  of  talk  in  bad  Latin  and  worse  French. 
Like  every  Pole  whom  I  met,  except  the  employes 
in  the  public  offices,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
detested  a  Russian.  He  had  been  a  soldier  during  the 
revolution,  and  lay  on  his  back  crippled  with  wounds 
when  it  was  crushed  by  the  capture  of  Warsaw.  I 
showed  him  the  coin  which  had  accidentally  come  into 
my  hands,  and  when  we  came  to  the  point  where  our 
roads  separated,  he  said  that  he  was  ashamed  to  do  &o<^ 
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but  could  not  help  begging  from  me  that  coin ;  to  me  it 
was  merely  a  curiosity,  to  him  it  was  a  trophy  of  the 
brilliant  but  shortlived  independence  of  his  country.  I 
was  loath  to  part  with  it,  and  would  rather  have  given 
him  every  button  on  my  coat;  but  I  appreciated  bis 
patriotic  feeUng,  and  could  not  refuse.  I  got  out,  and 
he  threw  his  arms  around  me,  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks, 
called  me  his  friend  and  brother,  and  mounted  the  kibit- 
ka  with  the  old  seigneur.  The  latter  invited  me  to  go 
with  him  to  his  chateau,  about  a  day's  journey  distant, 
and  if  I  had  expected  to  write  a  book  I  should  certainly 
have  done  so. 

I  went  on  again  alone.  At  about  twelve  o'clock  we 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Kielse.  I  felt  nervous  as  we  ap- 
proached the  barrier.  I  threw  myself  back  in  the  ca- 
leche,  and  drew  my  cap  over  my  eyes  in  grand  seigneur 
style,  the  soldier  touched  hb  hat  as  he  opened  the  gate, 
and  we  drove  into  the  public  square  unmolested.  I 
breathed  more  freely,  but  almost  hesitated  to  leave  the 
caleche  wliile  the  horses  fed.  I  smiled,  however,  at 
thinking  that  any  effort  to  avoid  observation  was  the 
very  way  to  attract  it,  and  went  to  a  kukernia,  where  I 
drank  coffee,  ate  bread  encrusted  with  sugar,  and  smoked 
a  pipe  until  my  Pole  came  in  and  kissed  my  foot  as  an  in- 
timation that  the  horses  were  ready. 

No  questions  were  asked  at  the  barrier ;  and  we  rode 
on  quietly  till  nine  o'clock,  when  we  drove  under  the 
shed  of  a  caravanserai.  Fifteen  or  twenty  wagoners 
were  eating  off  a  bench,  and,  as  they  finished,  stretched 
themselves  on  the  floor  for  sleep.  It  was  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night,  and  I  strolled  out  for  a  walk.  The 
whole  country  was  an  immense  plain.  I  could  see  for 
a  great  distance,  aivd  x\^^  o\^  %\\Qd  was  the  only  roof  in 
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sight.  It  was  the  last  night  of  a  long  journey  through 
wild  and  unsettled  countries.  I  went  back  to  the  time 
when,  on  a  night  like  that,  I  had  embarked  on  the  Adri- 
atic for  Greece;  thought  of  the  many  scenes  I  had 
passed  through  since,  and  bidding  farewell  to  the  plains 
of  Poland,  returned  to  my  caleche,  drew  my  cloak  around 
me,  and  was  soon  asleep. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  stopped  at  a  feeding-place,  where 
a  horde  of  dirty  Jews  were  at  a  long  table  eating.  I 
brushed  off  one  corner,  and  sat  down  to  some  bread  and 
milk.  Opposite  me  was  a  beggar  woman  dividing  with 
a  child  about  ten  years  old  a  small  piece  of  dry  black 
bread.  I  gave  them  some  bread  and  a  jar  of  milk,  and 
I  thought,  from  the  lighting  up  of  the  boy's  face,  that 
it  was  long  since  he  had  had  such  a  meal. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  Michoof,  the  end  of  my 
journey  with  the  caliche.  I  considered  my  difficulties 
aU  ended,  and  showed  at  the  posthouse  my  letter  from 
the  Polish  captain  to  the  commissario.  To  my  great 
annoyance,  he  was  not  in  the  place.  I  had  to  procure 
a  conveyance  to  Cracow ;  and  having  parted  with  my 
poor  Pole  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  for  my  treatment 
on  the  road  and  my  trifling  gratuity  at  parting,  I  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  posthouse  with  my  carpel-bag  in  my 
hand,  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  A  crowd  of  people 
gathered  round,  all  willing  to  assist  roe,  but  I  could  not 
tell  them  what  I  wanted.  One  young  man  in  particular 
seemed  bent  upon  serving  me  ;  he  accosted  me  in  Rus- 
sian, Polish,  and  German.  I  answered  him  in  English, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  then  both  stopped.  As  a  des- 
perate resource,  and  almost  trembling  at  my  own  te- 
merity, I  asked  him  the  question  I  had  learned  from  my 
yesterday's  companion,  "Parlates  Latuwxxul"  ^tAV^ 
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answered  me  with  a  fluency  and  volubility  that  ^gain 
threw  me  into  another  perplexity,  caught  my  hand, 
congratulated  me  upon  having  found  a  language  both 
understood,  praised  the  good  old  classic  tongues,  of- 
fered his  services  to  procure  anything  I  wanted,  &c^ 
and  all  with  such  rapidity  of  utterance  that  I  was 
obliged  to  cry  out  with  something  like  the  sailor's  "  vast 
heaving,"'  and  tell  him  that,  if  he  went  on  at  that  rate,  it 
was  all  Russian  to  me.  He  stopped,  and  went  oa 
more  moderately,  and  with  great  help  from  him  I  gave 
him  to  understand  that  I  wanted  to  hire  a  wagon  to 
take  me  to  Cracow.  "Venite  cum  me,"  said  my 
friend,  and  conducted  me  round  the  town  until  we  found 
one.  I  then  told  him  I  wanted  my  passport  vised  for 
passing  the  frontier.  "Venite  cum  me,"  again  said 
my  friend,  and  took  me  with  him  and  procured  the  vise; 
then  that  I  wanted  a  dinner ;  still  he  answered  "  Venite 
cum  me,"  and  took  me  to  a  trattoria,  and  dined  with 
me.  At  dinner  my  classical  friend  did  a  rather  unclas- 
sical  thing.  An  enormous  cucumber  was  swimming  in 
a  tureen  of  vinegar.  He  asked  me  whether  I  did  not 
want  it ;  and,  taking  it  up  in  his  fingers,  ate  it  as  a  des- 
sert, and  drinking  the  vinegar  out  of  the  tureen, 
smacked  his  lips,  wiped  his  mustaches  with  the  table- 
cloth, and  pronounced  it  "  optimum."  For  three  hours 
we  talked  constantly,  and  talked  nothing  but  Latin.  It 
was  easy  enough  for  him,  for,  as  he  told  me,  at  school 
it  had  been  the  language  of  conversation.  To  me  it 
was  like  breaking  myself  into  the  treadmill ;  but,  once 
fairly  started,  my  early  preceptors  would  have  beeft 
proud  of  my  talk.  At  parting  he  kissed  me  on  both 
cheeks,  rubbed  me  affectionately  with  his  mustaches, 
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and,  after  I  had  taken  my  seat,  his  last  words  were, 
"  Semper  me  serrate  in  vestra  memoria." 

We  had  four  and  a  half  German,  or  about  eighteen 
English,  miles  to  Cracow.  We  had  a  pair  of  misera- 
ble, ragged  little  horses,  but  I  promised  my  postiUion 
two  florins  extra  if  he  took  me  there  in  three  hours,  and 
he  started  off  so  furiously  that  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
horses  broke  down,  and  we  had  to  get  out  and  walk. 
After  breathing  them  a  little  they  began  to  recover,  and 
we  arrived  on  a  gentle  trot  at  the  frontier  town,  about 
half  way  to  Cracow.  My  passport  was  all  right,  but 
here  I  had  a  new  difficulty  in  that  I  had  no  passport 
for  my  postillion.  I  had  not  thought  of  this,  and  my 
classical  fnend  had  not  suggested  it.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly provoking,  as  to  return  would  prevent  my  reaching 
Cracow  that  night.  After  a  parley  with  the  command- 
ing officer,  a  gentlemanly  man,  who  spoke  French  very 
well,  he  finally  said  that  my  postillion  might  go  on  under 
charge  of  a  soldier  to  the  next  posthouse,  about  a  mile 
beyond,  where  I  could  get  another  conveyance  and  send 
him  back.  Just  as  I  had  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy, 
a  young  gentleman  from  Cracow,  in  a  barouche  with 
four  horses,  drove  up,  and,  hearing  my  difficulty,  politely 
offered  to  take  me  in  with  him.  I  gladly  accepted  his 
offer,  and  arrived  at  Cracow  at  about  dark,  where,  upon 
his  recommendation,  I  went  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Rose 
Blanche,  and  cannot  well  describe  the  satisfaction  with 
which  I  once  more  found  myself  on  the  borders  of  civ- 
ilized Europe,  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  public  con- 
veyances, and  among  people  whose  language  I  could 
understand.  ''  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  own 
inn  1^  Often,  after  a  hard  day's  journey,  I  have  asked 
myself  this  question,  but  seldom  vnxh  the  same  seli^ 

Vol.  II.— Y 
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complacency  and  the  same  determination  to  have  mine 
ease  as  at  Cracow.  I  inquired  about  the  means  of  get- 
ting to  Vienna,  which,  at  that  moment,  I  thought  no  more 
of  than  a  journey  to  Boston.  Though  there  was  no  par- 
ticular need  of  it,  I  had  a  fire  built  in  my  room  for  the 
associations  connected  with  a  cheerful  blaze.  I  put  on 
my  morning-gown  and  slippers,  and  hauling  up  before 
the  fire  an  old  chints-covered  sofa,  sent  for  my  landlord 
to  come  up  and  talk  with  me.  My  host  was  an  Italian, 
and  an  excellent  fellow.  Attached  to  his  hotel  was  a 
large  restaurant,  frequented  by  the  first  people  at  Cra- 
cow. During  the  evening  an  old  countess  came  there 
to  sup;  he  mentioned  to  her  the  arrival  of  an  American, 
and  I  supped  with  her  and  her  niece  ;  neither  of  them, 
however,  so  interesting  as  to  have,  any  effect  upon  my 
slumber. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Cracow.— Casimir  the  Great— Koecinsko.— Tombs  of  the  Polish  Kings.-* 
A  Polish  Heroine.— Last  Words  of  a  King.— A  Hero  in  Decay.— Ths 
Salt-mines  of  Cracow.— The  Descent-^The  Mines. — Undergroand  Med* 
itations.— The  Farewell 

Cracow  is  an  old,  curious,  and  interesting  city,  situ- 
ated in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula ;  and  ap- 
proaching it  as  I  did,  toward  the  sunset  of  a  summer's 
day,  the  old  churches  and  towers,  the  lofty  castles  and  the 
large  houses  spread  out  on  the  immense  plains,  gave  it  an 
appearance  of  actual  splendour.  This  faded  away  as  I 
entered,  but  still  the  city  inspired  a  feeling,  of  respect, 
for  it  bore  the  impress  of  better  days.  It  contains  nu- 
merous ch\iicVie&)  %om<&  of  \Iiem  very  large,  and  remark- 
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able  for  their  style  and  architecture,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  monasteries  and  convents.  In  the  centre  is  a 
large  square,  on  which  stands  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  an  immense  Gothic  structure,  and  also  the  old 
palace  of  Sobieski,  now  cut  down  into  shops,  and  many 
large  private  residences,  uninhabited  and  falling  to  ruins. 
The  principal  streets  terminate  in  this  square.  Almost 
every  building  bears  striking  marks  of  ruined  grandeur. 
On  the  last  partition  of  Poland  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifteen  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  Cracow,  with  a  territory 
of  five  hundred  square  miles  and  a  population  of  a  hun- 
dred and  eight  thousand,  including  about  thirty  thou- 
sand Jews,  was  erected  into  a  republic ;  and  at  this  day 
it  exists  nominally  as  a  free  city^  under  the  protection 
of  the  three  great  powers ;  emphatically,  such  protection 
as  vultures  give  to  lambs ;  three  masters  instead  of  one, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  all  claiming  the  right  to 
interfere  in  its  government. 

But  even  in  its  fallen  state  Cracow  is  dear  to  the 
Pole's  heart,  for  it  was  the  capital  of  his  country  when 
Poland  ranked  high  among  nations,  and  down  to  him 
who  last  sat  upon  her  throne,  was  the  place  of  coro- 
nation and  of  burial  for  her  kings.  It  is  the  residence 
of  many  of  the  old  Polish  nobility,  who,  with  reduced 
fortunes,  prefer  this  little  foothold  in  their  country,  where 
liberty  nominally  lingers,  to  exile  in  foreign  lands.  It 
now  contains  a  population  of  about  thirty  thousand,  in- 
cluding Jews.  Occasionally  the  seigneur  is  still  seen, 
in  his  short  cassock  of  blue  cloth,  with  a  red  sash  and 
a  white  square-topped  cap ;  a  costume  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  tall  and  noble  figure  of  the  proud  Pole,  and 
the  costume  of  the  peasant  of  Cracow  is  still  a  striking 
feature  in  her  streets. 
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After  a  stroll  through  the  churches,  I  walked  on  the 
old  ramparts  of  Cracow.  The  city  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded with  regular  fortifications,  but,  as  in  almost  all 
the  cities  of  Europe,  her  ancient  walls  have  been  trans- 
formed into  Boulevards ;  and  now  handsome  avenues  of 
trees  encircle  it,  destroying  altogether  its  Gothic  mil- 
itary aspect,  and  on  Sundays  and  fete  days  the  whole 
population  gathers  in  gay  dresses,  seeking  pleasure 
where  their  fathers  stood  clad  in  armour  and  arrayed  for 
battle. 

The  Boulevards  command  an  extensive  view  of  all 
the  surrounding  country.  **  All  the  sites  of  my  coun- 
try," says  a  national  poet,  '^  are  dear  to  me  ;  but,  above 
all,  I  love  the  environs  of  Cracow ;  there  at  every  step 
I  meet  the  recollections  of  our  ancient  glory  and  our 
once  imposing  grandeur." 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  a  large  tumulus 
of  earth,  marking  the  grave  of  Cracus,  the  founder  of 
the  city.  A  little  higher  up  is  another  mound,  rever- 
enced as  the  sepulchre  of  his  daughter  Wenda,  who 
was  so  enamoured  of  war  that  she  promised  to  give 
her  hand  only  to  the  lover  who  should  conquer  her  in 
battle.  Beyond  this  is  the  field  of  Zechino,  where  the 
brave  Kosciusko,  after  his  return  from  America,  with  a 
band  of  peasants,  again  struck  the  first  blow  of  revolu- 
tion, and,  by  a  victory  over  the  Russians,  roused  all 
Poland  to  arms. 

About  a  mile  from  Cracow  are  the  ruins  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Lobzow,  built  by  Casimir  the  Great,  for  a  long 
time  the  favourite  royal  residence,  and  identified  with 
a  crowd  of  national  recollections;  and,  until  lately,  a 
large  mound  of  earth  in  the  garden  was  reverenced  as 
the  grave  of  EslVvei,  Xlie  beautiful  Jewess,  the  idol  of 
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Casimir  the  Great.  Poetry  has  embellished  the  tradi- 
tion, and  the  national  muse  has  hallowed  the  palace  of 
Lobzow  and  the  grave  of  Esther. 

"  Passer-by,  if  you  are  a  stranger,  tremble  in  thinkmg 
of  human  destruction ;  but  if  you  are  a  Pole,  shed  bitter 
tears ;  heroes  have  inhabited  this  palace Who 

can  equal  them  ? 

•  ••••• 

''  Casimir  erected  this  palace  :  centuries  have  hailed 

him  with  the  name  of  the  great 

•  ••••• 

"  Near  his  Esther,  in  the  delightful  groves  of  Lobzow, 
he  thought  himself  happy  in  ceasing  to  be  a  king  to 
become  a  lover. 

*^  But  fate  is  unpitiable  for  kings  as  for  us,  and  even 
beauty  is  subject  to  the  common  law.  Esther  died,  and 
Casimir  erected  a  tomb  in  the  place  she  had  loved. 

"  Oh !  if  you  are  sensible  to  the  grief  caused  by  love, 
drop  a  tear  at  this  tomb  and  adorn  it  with  a  crown.  If 
Casimir  was  tied  to  humanity  by  some  weaknesses,  they 
are  the  appendage  of  heroes !  In  presence  of  this  cha- 
teau, in  finding  again  noble  remains,  sing  the  glory  of 
Casimir  the  Great." 

I  was  not  a  sentimental  traveller,  nor  sensible  to  the 
grief  that  is  caused  by  love,  and  I  could  neither  drop  a 
tear  at  the  tomb  of  Esther  nor  sing  the  glory  of  Casi- 
mir the  Great ;  but  my  heart  beat  high  as  I  turned  to 
another  monument  in  the  environs  of  Cracow;  an 
immense  mound  of  earth,  standing  on  an  eminence  vis- 
ible from  every  quarter,  towering  almost  into  a  mount- 
ain, and  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Kosciusko !  I  saw 
it  from  the  palace  of  the  VAnga  «xA  it^xcx  "^^  i»sfie> 
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parts  of  the  fallen  city,  and,  with  my  eyes  conslantljr 
fixed  upon  it,  descended  to  the  Vistula,  followed  its 
bank  to  a  large  convent,  and  then  turned  to  the  right, 
direct  for  the  mound.  I  walked  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  ascended  to  a  broad  table  of  land.  From  this  ta- 
ble the  mound  rises  in  a  conical  form,  from  a  base 
three  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  At  the  four  corners 
formerly  stood  small  houses,  which  were  occupied  by 
revolutionary  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Kosciusr 
ko.  On  the  farther  side,  enclosed  by  a  railing,  was  a 
small  chape],  and  within  it  a  marble  tomb  covering 
Kosciusko's  heart!  A  circular  path  winds  round  the 
mound ;  I  ascended  by  this  path  to  the  top.  It  is  built 
of  earth  sodded,  and  was  then  covered  with  a  thick 
carpet  of  grass,  and  reminded  me  of  the  tumuli  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  on  the  plains  of  Troy ;  and  perhaps, 
when  thousands  of  years  shall  have  rolled  by,  and  all 
connected  with  our  age  be  forgotten,  and  time^and  ex- 
posure to  the  elements  shall  have  changed  its  form, 
another  stranger  will  stand  where  I  did,  and  wonder 
why  and  for  what  it  was  raised.  It  was  erected  in 
1819  by  the  voluntary  labour  of  the  Polish  people; 
and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm,  that,  as  an  eyewitness 
told  me,  wounded  soldiers  brought  earth  in  their  hel- 
mets, and  women  in  their  slippers ;  and  I  remembered, 
with  a  swelling  heart,  that  on  this  consecrated  spot  a 
nation  of  brave  men  had  turned  to  my  country  as  the 
star  of  liberty,  and  that  here  a  banner  had  been  unfurled 
«nd  hailed  with  acclamations  by  assembled  thousands, 
bearing  the  sacred  inscription,  "  Kosciusko,  the  friend 
cf  Washington  I" 
The  morning  Yra&  co\^  vcA  ^i^^x^^^^  ^^  ^^a  over- 
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cast  with  clouds,  and  the  sun,  occasionally  breaking 
through,  lighted  up  for  a  moment  with  dazzling  brill- 
iancy the  domes  and  steeples  of  Cracow,  and  the  pal- 
ace and  burial-place  of  her  kings,  emblematic  of  thq 
£tful  gleams  of  her  liberty  flashing  and  dazzling,  and 
then  dying  away.  I  drew  my  cloak  around  me,  and  rer 
mained  there  till  I  was  almost  drenched  with  rain. 
The  wind  blew  violently,  and  I  descended  and  sheU. 
tered  myself  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  by  the  grave  of 
Kosciusko's  heart! 

I  returned  to  the  city  and  entered  the  Cathedral 
Church.  It  stands  by  the  side  of  the  old  palace,  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock  of  Wauvel,  in  the  centre  of 
and  commanding^  the  city,  enclosed  with  walls  and 
towers,  and  allied  in  its  history  with  the  most  mem-> 
orable  annals  of  Poland;  the  witness  of  the  ancient 
glory  of  her  kings,  and  their  sepulchre.  The  rain 
was  pattering  against  the  windows  of  the  old  church 
as  I  strolled  through  the  silent  cloisters  and  among 
the  tombs  of  the  kings.  A  verger  in  a  large  cocked 
hat,  and  a  group  of  peasants,  moved,  like  myself,  with 
noiseless  steps,  as  if  afraid  to  disturb  the  reposQ 
of  the  royal  dead.  Many  of  the  kings  of  Poland  filji 
but  a  corner  of  the  page  of  history.  Some  of  their 
names  I  had  forgotten,  or,  perhaps,  never  knew  until  X 
saw  them  inscribed  on  their  tombs ;  but  every  monu*- 
ment  covered  a  head  that  had  worn  a  crown,  and  som^ 
whose  bones  were  mouldering  under  my  feet  will  live 
till  the  last  records  of  heroism  perish. 

The  oldest  monument  is  that  of  Wladislaus  le  Bref, 
built  of  stone,  without  any  inscription,  but  adorned  with 
figures  in  bas-relief,  which  are  very  much  injured.  He 
died  in  thirteex}  iiundred  and  \]b^V^->2lax^i^^  ^:^\  ^^%^ 
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himself  the  place  of  his  eternal  rest.  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden,  on  his  invasion  of  Poland,  yisited 
the  Cathedral  Church,  and  stopped  before  this  tomb. 
A  distinguished  canon  who  attended  hio),  in  allusion 
to  the  position  of  John  Casimir,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  the  King  of  Sweden,  remarked,  *'  And  that  king 
was  also  driven  from  his  throne,  but  he  returned  and 
reigned  until  his  death.**  The  Swede  answered  with 
bitterness,  '*  But  your  John  Casimir  will  never  return.'' 
The  canon  replied  respectfully,  "  God  is  great  and  for- 
tune is  fickle ;"  and  the  canon  was  right,  for  John  Casi- 
mir regained  his  throne. 

I  approached  with  a  feeling  of  veneration  the  tomb 
of  Casimir  the  Great.  It  is  of  red  marble ;  four  columns 
support  a  canopy,  and  the  figure  of  the  king,  with  a  crown 
on  his  head,  rests  on  a  coffin  of  stone.  An  iron  railing 
encloses  the  monument.  It  is  nearly  five  hundred  years 
since  the  palatins  and  nobles  of  Poland,  with  all  the  in- 
signia of  barbaric  magnificence,  laid  him  in  the  place 
where  his  ashes  now  repose.  The  historian  writes, 
*'  Poland  is  indebted  to  Casimir  for  the  greatest  part  of 
her  churches,  palaces,  fortresses,  and  towns,"  adding 
that  "  he  found  Poland  of  wood  and  left  her  of  marble." 
He  patronized  letters,  and  founded  the  University  of  Cra- 
cow ;  promoted  industry  and  encouraged  trade ;  digested 
the  unwritten  laws  and  usages  into  a  regular  code ;  es- 
tablished courts  of  justice ;  repressed  the  tyranny  of  the 
nobles,  and  died  with  the  honourable  title  of  King  of  the 
Peasants ;  and  I  did  not  forget,  while  standing  over  his 
grave,  that  beneath  me  slept  the  spirit  that  loved  the 
groves  of  Lobzow  and  the  heart  that  beat  for  Esther 
the  Jewess. 

The  tomb  oi  8\g\sxck\)iA  \/\%  ol  \^  iia:^^^\\L  a 
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figure  as  large  as  life  reclining  upon  it.  It  is  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs  and  the  arnnis  of  the  republic,  the  white 
eagle  and  the  armed  cavalier  of  Lithuania.  He  died  in 
fifteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  and  his  monument  bears 
the  following  inscription  in  Latin  :  "  Sigismund  Jagel- 
lon,  King  of  Poland,  Grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  Con- 
queror of  the  Tartars,  of  the  Wallachians,  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  Prussians,  reposes  under  this  stone,  which 
he  prepared  for  himself."  Forty  years  ago  Thaddeus 
Czacki,  the  Polish  historian,  opened  the  tombs  of  the 
kings,  and  found  the  head  of  Sigismund  resting  upon  a 
plate  of  silver  bearing  a  long  Latin  inscription;  the 
body  measured  six  feet  and  two  inches  in  height,  and 
was  covered  with  three  rich  ermines ;  on  the  feet  were 
golden  spurs,  a  chain  of  gold  around  the  neck,  and  a 
gold  ring  on  one  finger  of  the  left  hand.  At  his  feet 
was  a  small  pewter  coffin  enclosing  the  body  of  his  son 
by  Bone  Sforza. 

By  his  side  lies  the  body  of  his  son  Sigismund  II., 
the  last  of  the  Jagellons,  at  whose  death  began  the  cabals 
and  convulsions  of  an  elective  monarchy,  by  which  Po- 
land lost  her  influence  among  foreign  powers.  His 
memory  is  rendered  interesting  by  his  romantic  love  for 
Barbe  Radzewill.  She  appeared  at  his  father's  court, 
the  daughter  of  a  private  citizen,  celebrated  in  Polish 
history  and  romance  as  uniting  to  all  a  woman's  beauty 
a  mingled  force  and  tenderness,  energy  and  goodness. 
The  prince  had  outlived  all  the  ardour  of  youth ;  disap- 
pointed and  listless  amid  pleasures,  his  energy  of  mind 
destroyed  by  his  excesses,  inconstant  in  his  love,  and  at 
the  summit  of  human  prosperity,  living  without  a  wish  or 
a  hope ;  but  he  saw  Barbe,  and  his  heart  beat  anew  with 
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the  pulsations  of  life.  In  the  language  of  his  biographer, 
he  proved,  in  all  ils  fulness,  that  sentiment  which  draws 
to  earth  by  its  sorrows  and  raises  to  heaven  by  its  de- 
lights. He  married  her  privately,  and  on  his  father's 
death  proclaimed  her  queen.  The  whole  body  of  no- 
bles refused  to  acknowledge  the  marriage,  and  one  of 
the  nuncios,  in  the  name  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  supplicated  him  for  himself,  his  country,  his 
blood,  and  his  children,  to  extinguish  his  passion ;  but 
the  king  swore  on  his  sword  that  neither  the  diet,  nor 
the  nation,  nor  the  whole  universe  should  make  him 
break  his  vows  to  Barbe ;  that  he  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  live  with  her  out  of  the  kingdom  than  keep 
a  throne  which  she  could  not  share ;  and  was  on  the 
point  of  abdicating,  when  his  opponents  offered  to  do 
homage  to  the  queen.  When  Czacki  opened  the  coffin 
of  this  prince,  he  found  the  body  perfectly  preserved, 
and  the  head,  as  before,  resting  on  a  silver  plate  con* 
taining  a  long  Latin  inscription. 

At  the  foot  of  his  coffin  is  that  of  his  sister  and  suc- 
cessor, Anne ;  and  in  a  separate  chapel  is  the  tomb  of 
Stephen  Battory,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Po- 
land, raised  to  the  throne  by  his  marriage  with  Anne. 

I  became  more  and  more  interested  in  this  asylum  of 
royal  dead.  I  read  there  almost  the  entire  history  of 
the  Polish  republic,  and  again  I  felt  that  it  was  but  a 
step  from  the  throne  to  the  grave,  for  near  me  was  the 
great  chair  in  which  the  kings  of  Poland  were  crowned. 
I  paused  before  the  tomb  of  John  Casimir :  and  there 
was  something  strangely  interesting  in  the  juxtaposition 
of  these  royal  dead.  John  Casimir  lies  by  the  side  of 
the  brother  whom  he  endeavoured  to  supplant  in  his 
election  to  ibe  lYaoue.    m^x^V^v^ras  a  continued  suc« 
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cession  of  troubles  and  misfortunes.  Once  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Poland.  He  predicted  what  has 
since  been  so  fearfully  verified,  that  his  country,  enfee- 
bled by  the  anarchy  of  its  government  and  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  nobles,  would  be  dismembered  among 
the  neighbouring  powers  ;  and,  worn  out  with  the  cares 
of  royalty,  abdicated  the  throne,  and  died  in  a  convent  in 
France.  I  read  at  his  tomb  his  pathetic  farewell  to  bis 
people. 

"  People  of  Poland, 

**  It  is  now  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  that  you 
have  been  governed  by  my  family.  The  reign  of  my 
ancestors  is  past,  and  mine  is  going  to  expire.  Fatigued 
by  the  labours  of  war,  the  cares  of  the  cabinet,  and  the 
weight  of  age ;  oppressed  with  the  burdens  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  reign  of  more  than  twenty-one  years,  I,  your 
king  and  father,  return  into  your  hands  what  the  world 
esteems  above  all  things,  a  crown,  and  choose  for  my 
throne  six  feet  of  earth,  where  I  shall  sleep  with  my  fa- 
thers. When  you  show  my  tomb  to  your  children,  tell 
them  that  I  was  the  foremost  in  battle  and  the  last  in 
retreat ;  that  I  renounced  regal  grandeur  for  the  good 
of  my  country,  and  restored  my  sceptre  to  those  who 
gave  it  me." 

By  his  side,  and  under  a  monument  of  black  marble, 
lies  the  body  of  his  successor,  Michel  Wisniowecki,  an 
obscure  and  unambitious  citizen,  who  was  literally 
dragged  to  the  throne,  and  wept  when  the  crown  was 
placed  upon  his  head,  and  of  whom  Casimir  remarked^ 
when  informed  of  his  late  subjects'  choice,  "What, 
have  they  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  that  poor  fel- 
low ?"  And  again  I  was  almost  startled  by  the  strange 
and  unnatural  mingling  of  human  ashes.    By  the  side 
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of  that  "  poor  fellow"  lies  the  "  famous"  John  Sobiesk^ 
the  greatest  of  the  long  line  of  kings  of  a  noble  and 
valorous  nation ; 

"  One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 
That  were  not  bom  to  die." 

On  the  lower  floor  of  the  church,  by  the  side  of  Po- 
niatowskiy  the  Polish  Bayard,  is  the  tomb  of  one  nobler 
in  my  eyes  than  all  the  kings  of  Poland  or  of  the  world. 
It  is  of  red  marble,  ornamented  with  the  cap  and  plume 
of  the  peasant  of  Cracow,  and  bears  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion "  T.  Kosciusko."    All  over  the  church  I  had  read 
elaborate  panegyrics  upon  the  tenants  of  the  royal  sep- 
ulchres, and  I  was  struck  with  this  simple  inscription, 
and  remembered  that  the  white  marble  column  reared 
amid  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  which  I 
had  often  gazed  at  from  the  deck  of  a  steamboat,  and 
at  whose  base  I  had  often  stood,  bore  also  in  majestic 
simplicity  the  name  of  "  Kosciusko."     It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  group  of  peasants,  two  Poles  from 
the  interior,  and  a  party  of  the  citizens  of  Cracow, 
among  whom  were  several  ladies,  joined  me  at  the  tomb. 
We  could  not  speak  each  other's  language ;  we  were 
bom  and  lived  thousands  of  miles  apart,  and  we  were 
strangers  in  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  all  our  hopes 
and  prospects,  but  we  had  a  bond  of  sympathy  at  the 
grave  of  Kosciusko.     One  of  the  ladies  spoke  French, 
and  I  told  them  that,  in  my  far  distant  country,  the  name 
of  their  nation's  idol  was  hallowed;   that  schoolboys 
had  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.     They  knew 
that  he  had  fought  by  the  side  of  Washington,  but  they 
did  not  know  that  the  recollection  of  his  services  was 
still  so  dearly  cherished  in  America ;  and  we  all  agreed 
that  it  was  ihe  proudest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to 
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his  memory,  to  write  merely  his  name  on  his  monument 
It  meant  that  it  was  needless  to  add  an  epitaph,  for  no 
man  would  ask,  Who  was  Kosciusko  ? 

It  was  nearly  dark  #hen  I  returned  to  my  hotel.    In 
the  restaurant,  at  a  small  table  directly  opposite  me, 
sat  the  celebrated  Chlopicki,  to  whom,  on  the  break- 
ing  out  of  the  last  revolution,  Poland  turned  as  to  an* 
other  Kosciusko,  and  .who,  until  he  faltered  during  the 
trying  scenes  of  that  revolution,  would  have  been  deem- 
ed worthy  to  lie  by  Kosciusko's  side.     Bom  of  a  noble 
family,  a  soldier  from  his  birth,  he  served  in  the  memora- 
ble campaigns  of  the  great  patriot,  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Polish  legions  in  Italy  under  Dombrowski, 
and,  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  the  army  of  the  Vistula, 
behaved  gloriously  in  Prussia.     In  Spain  he  fought  at 
Saragossa  and  Sagunta,  and  was  called  by  Suchet  le 
brave  des  braves  ;  as  general  of  brigade  in  the  army  of 
Russia,  he  was  wounded  at  Valentina,  near  Smolensk, 
and  was  general  of  a  division  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fourteen,  when  Poland  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  au- 
tocrat.    The  Grand-duke  Constantino  censured  him  on 
parade,  saying  that  his  division  was  not  in  order ;  and 
Chlopicki,  with  the  proud  boast,  "  I  did  not  gain  my 
rank  on  the  parade-ground,  nor  did  I  win  my  decora- 
tions there,"  asked  his  discharge  the  next  day,  and  could 
never  after  be  induced  to  return  to  the  service.    The 
day  after  the  revolutionary  blow  was  struck,  all  Poland 
turned  to  Chlopicki  as  the  only  man  capable  of  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  nation.     The  command  of  the  army» 
with  absolute  powers,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  ac*- 
clamation,  and  one  of  the  patriot  leaders  concluded  his 
address  to  him  with  these  words:  '^Brother,  take  the 
sword  of  your  ancestors  and  predecessors^  Czamecki, 
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Dombrowski,  and  Kosciusko.  Guide  the  nation  that 
has  placed  its  trust  in  you  in  the  path  of  honour.  Save 
this  unhappy  country."  Chlopicki,  with  his  silver  head 
grown  white  in  the  service  of  Poland,  was  hailed  by 
a  hundred  thousand  people  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  with 
shouts  of  "  our  country  and  its  brave  defender,  Chlopicki, 
for  ever."  He  promised  never  to  abuse  their  confidence, 
and  swore  that  he  would  defend  the  liberty  of  Poland  to 
the  last  moment.  The  whole  nation  was  enthusiastic 
in  his  favour ;  but  in  less  than  three  months,  at  a  stormy 
session  of  the  diet,  he  threw  up  his  high  office  of  dic- 
tator, and  refused  peremptorily  to  accept  command  of 
the  army.  This  brave  army,  enthusiastically  attached 
to  him,  was  struck  with  profound  grief  at  his  estrange- 
ment ;  but,  with  all  the  faults  imputed  to  him,  it  never 
was  charged  that  he  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  his 
great  popularity  for  any  ambitious  purposes  of  his  own. 
At  the  battle  of  Grokow  he  fought  nominally  as  a 
private  soldier,  though  Skryznecki  and  Radziwill  being 
both  deficient  in  military  experience,  the  whole  army 
looked  to  him  for  guidance.  Once,  when  the  battle 
was  setting  strong  against  the  Poles,  in  a  moment  of 
desperation  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  dispo- 
sable battalions,  and  turning  away  from  an  aiddecanip 
who  came  to  him  for  orders,  said,  "Go  and  ask  Radzi- 
will ;  for  me,  I  seek  only  death."  Grievously  wounded, 
his  wounds  were  dressed  in  presence  of  the  enemy ;  but 
at  two  o'clock  he  was  borne  off  the  field,  the  hopes  of  the 
soldiers  died,  and  the  army  remained  without  any  ac- 
tual head.  Throi^^hout  the  revolution  his  conduct  was 
cold,  indifferent,  and  inexplicable ;  private  letters  from 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  were  talked  of,  and  even  treason 
was  whispered  in  connexion  with  his  name.     The  Pdei 
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speak  of  him  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger ;  they  say 
that  it  was  not  enough  that  he  exposed  his  person  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  that  he  should  have  given  them  the 
whole  weight  of  his  great  military  talents,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  powerful  name ;  that,  standing  alone,  with- 
out children  or  relations  to  be  compromised  by  his  acts, 
he  should  have  consummated  the  glory  of  his  life  by 
giving  its  few  remaining  years  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country.  He  appeared  about  sixty-five,  with  hair  per- 
fectly white,  a  high  florid  complexion,  a  firm  and  deter- 
mined expression,  and  in  still  unbroken  health,  carrying 
himself  with  the  proud  bearing  of  a  distinguished  veteran 
soldier.  I  could  not  believe  that  he  had  bartered  the 
precious  satisfaction  of  a  long  and  glorious  career  for  a 
few  years  of  ignoble  existence ;  and,  though  a  stranger, 
could  but  regret  that,  in  the  wane  of  life,  circumstances, 
whether  justly  or  not,  had  sullied  an  honoured  name. 
It  spoke  loudly  against  him  that  I  saw  him  sitting  in  a 
public  restaurant  at  Cracow,  unmolested  by  the  Russian 
government. 

The  next  day  I  visited  the  celebrated  salt-mines  at 
Wielitska.  They  lie  about  twelve  miles  from  Cracow, 
in  the  province  of  Galicia,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  which,  on  the  unrighteous  partition  of  that 
country,  fell  to  the  share  of  Austria.  Although  at  so 
short  a  distance,  it  was  necessary  to  go  through  all  the 
passport  formalities  requisite  on  a  departure  for  a  foreign 
country.  I  took  a  fiacre  and  rode  to  the  difierent  bu- 
reaux of  the  city  police,  and,  having  procured  the  per- 
mission of  the  municipal  authorities  to  leave  the  little 
territory  of  Cracow,  rode  next  to  the  Austrian  consul, 
who  thereupon,  and  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  to  him 
in  hand  paid,  was  graciously  pleased  to  permit  me  to 
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enter  the  dominions  of  his  master  the  !Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria. It  was  also  necessary  to  have  an  order  from  the  di« 
rector  of  the  mines  to  the  superintendent ;  and  furnished 
with  this,  I  again  mounted  my  fiacre,  rattled  through 
the  principal  street,  and  in  a  few  minutes  crossed  the 
Vistula.  At  the  end  of  the  bridge  an  Austrian  soldier 
stopped  me  for  my  passport,  a  douanier  examined  my 
carriage  for  articles  subject  to  duty,  and,  these  function- 
aries being  satisfied,  in  about  two  hours  from  the  time 
at  which  I  began  my  preparations  I  was  fairly  on  my 
way. 

Leaving  the  Vistula,  I  entered  a  pretty,  undulating, 
and  well-cultivated  country,  and  saw  at  a  distance  a  high 
dark  line,  marking  the  range  of  the  Carpathian  mount- 
ains. It  was  a  long  time  since  I  had  seen  anything 
that  looked  like  a  mountain.  From  the  Black  Sea  the 
whole  of  my  journey  had  been  over  an  immense  plain, 
and  I  hailed  the  wild  range  of  the  Carpathian  as  I  would 
the  spire  of  a  church,  as  an  evidence  of  the  approach  to 
regions  of  civilization. 

In  an  hour  and  a  half  I  arrived  at  the  town  of  Wie- 
litska,  containing  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  roof  of  the  immense  subter- 
raneous excavations.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and 
the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  men  in  the  streets,  the  whole  male  population 
being  employed  in  the  mines,  and  then  at  work  below. 
I  rode  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  and  presented 
my  letter,  and  was  received  with  great  civility  of  man* 
ner;  but  his  Polish  was  perfectly  unintelligible.  A 
smutty-faced  operative,  just  out  of  the  mines,  accosted 
me  in  Latin,  and  I  exchanged  a  few  shots  with  him,  but 
Jiauled  off  on  iVie  a^^^^^xic^  of  a  man  whom  the  su- 
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perintendent  had  sent  for  to  act  as  my  guide ;  an  old 
soldier  who  had  served  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon, 
and,  as  he  said,  become  an  amateur  and  proficient  in 
fighting  and  French.  He  was  dressed  in  miner's  cos- 
tume, fanciful,  and  embroidered- with  gold,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  steel  axe ;  and,  having  arrayed  me  in  a  long 
white  frock,  conducted  me  to  a  wooden  building  covering 
the  shaft  which  forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the  mine. 
This  shaft  is  ten  feet  square,  and  descends  perpendicu- 
larly more  than  two  hundred  feet  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  We  arranged  ourselves  in  canvass  seats,  and 
several  of  the  miners,  who  were  waiting  to  descend,  at- 
tached themselves  to  seats  at  the  end  of  the  ropes,  with 
lamps  in  their  hands,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  below  us. 
When  my  feet  left  the  brink  of  the  shaft  I  felt,  for  a 
moment,  as  if  suspended  over  the  portal  of  a  bottomless 
pit ;  and  as  my  head  descended  below  the  surface,  the 
rope,  winding  and  tapering  to  a  thread,  seemed  letting 
me  down  to  the  realms  of  Pluto.  But  in  a  few  mo- 
ments we  touched  bottom.  From  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  surface,  the  shaft  is  cut  through  a  solid 
rock  of  salt,  and  from  the  bottom  passages  almost  in- 
numerable are  cut  in  every  direction  through  the  same 
bed.  We  were  furnished  with  guides,  who  went  before 
us  bearing  torches,  and  I  followed  through  the  whole 
labyrinth  of  passages,  forming  the  largest  excavations 
in  Europe,  peopled  with  upward  of  two  thousand  souls, 
and  giving  a  complete  idea  of  a  subterraneous  world. 
These  mines  are  known  to  have  been  worked  upward 
of  six  hundred  years,  being  mentioned  in  the  Polish  an- 
nals as  early  as  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  undei 
Boleslaus  the  Chaste,  and  then  not  as  a  new  discovery , 
but  how  much  earlier  they  had  existed  cannot  uo^  Vi*^ 
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ascert&ined.  The  tradition  is,  that  a  sister  of  St.  Cati- 
mir,  having  lost  a  gold  ring,  prayed  to  St.  Anthony,  the 
patron  saint  of  Cracow,  and  was  advised  in  a  dream 
that,  by  digging  in  such  a  place,  she  would  find  a  treas- 
ure far  greater  than  that  she  had  lost,  and  within  the 
place  indicated  these  mines  were  discovered. 

There  are  four  different  stories  or  ranges  of  apart- 
ments; the  whole  length  of  the  excavations  is  more 
than  six  thousand  feet,  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour's 
walk,  and  the  greatest  breadth  more  than  two  thousand 
feet;  and  there  are  so  many  turnings  and  windings  that 
my  guide  told  me,  though  I  hardly  think  it  possible, 
that  the  whole  length  of  all  the  passages  cut  through 
this  bed  of  salt  amounts  to  more  than  three  hundred 
miles.  Many  of  the  chambers  are  of  immense  size. 
Some  are  supported  by  timber,  others  by  vast  pillars  of 
salt ;  several  are  without  any  support  in  the  middle,  and 
of  vast  dimensions,  perhaps  eighty  feet  high,  and  so  long 


and  broad  as  almost  to  appear  a  boundless  subterraneous 
CBvem.  In  one  of  the  largest  is  a  lake  covering  nearly 
thewhole  uea.    'Vfh«^i]b&'Vhin%«(SaxoDyTisited  ibis 
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place  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  taking  posses* 
sion  of  his  moiety  of  the  mines  as  Duke  of  Warsaw, 
this  portion  of  them  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  a 
band  of  music,  floating  on  the  lake^  made  the  roof  echo 
with  patriotic  airs.  We  crossed  the  lake  in  a  flatboat 
by  a  rope,  the  dim  light  of  torches,  and  the  hollow  sound 
of  our  voices,  giving  a  lively  idea  of  a  passage  across 
the  Styx ;  and  we  had  a  scene  which  might  have  entitled 
us  to  a  welcome  from  the  prince  of  the  infernals,  for  our 
torch-bearers  quarrelled,  and  in  a  scuffle  that  came  near 
carrying  us  all  with  them,  one  was  tumbled  into  the 
lake.  Our  Charon  caught  him,  and,  without  stopping 
to  take  him  in,  hurried  across,  and  as  soon  as  we  landed 
beat  them  both  unmercifully. 

From  this  we  entered  an  immense  cavern,  in  which 
several  hundred  men  were  working  with  pickaxes  and 
hatchets,  cutting  out  large  blocks  of  salt,  and  trimming 
them  to  suit  the  size  of  barrels.  With  their  black  faces 
begrimed  with  dust  and  smoke,  they  looked  by  the  light 
of  the  scattered  torches  like  the  journeymen  of  Beel- 
zebub, the  prince  of  darkness,  preparing  for  some  great 
blow-up,  or  like  the  spirits  of  the  damned  condemned 
to  toil  without  end.  My  guide  called  up  a  party,  who 
disengaged  with  their  pickaxes  a  large  block  of  salt  from 
its  native  bed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  cut  and  trimmed  it 
to  fit  the  barrels  in  which  they  are  packed.  All  doubts 
as  to  their  being  creatures  of  our  upper  world  were  re- 
moved by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  accepted  the 
money  I  gave  them ;  and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
advocates  of  that  currency  to  know  that  paper  money 
passes  readily  in  these  lower  regions. 

There  are  more  than  a  thousand  chambers  or  halls, 
most  of  which  have  been  abandoned  and  shut  uq«    la 
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one  is  a  collection  of  fanciful  things,  such  as  rings, 
books,  crosses,  &c.,  cut  in  the  rock-salt.  Most  of  the 
principal  chambers  had  some  name  printed  over  them, 
as  the  "Archduke,"  "Carolina,"  &c.  Whenever  it 
was  necessary,  my  guides  went  ahead  and  stationed 
themselves  in  some  conspicuous  place,  lighting  up  the 
dark  caverns  with  the  blaze  of  their  torches,  and,  after 
allowing  me  a  sufficient  time,  struck  their  flambeaux 
against  the  wall,  and  millions  of  sparks  flashed  and 
floated  around  and  filled  the  chamber.  In  one  place,  at 
the  end  of  a  long,  dark  passage,  a  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  I  was  ushered  suddenly  into  a  spacious  ball- 
room lighted  with  torches ;  and  directly  in  front,  at  the 
head  of  the  room,  was  a  transparency  with  coloured 
lights,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  the  words  "  Excelso 
hospiti,"  "  To  the  illustrious  guest,"  which  I  took  to  my- 
self, though  I  believe  the  greeting  was  intended  for  the 
same  royal  person  for  whom  the  lake  chamber  was  illu- 
minated. Lights  were  ingeniously  arranged  around  the 
room,  and  at  the  foot,  about  twenty  feet  above  my  head, 
was  a  large  orchestra.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  a 
splendid  ball  was  given  in  this  room ;  the  roof  echoed 
with  the  sound  of  music  ;  and  nobles  and  princely  ladies 
flirted  and  coquetted  the  same  as  above  ground  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  splendid  dresses  of  a  numerous  company, 
and  the  blaze  of  light  from  the  chandeliers  reflected 
upon  the  surface  of  the  rock-salt,  produced  an  effect  of 
inconceivable  brilliancy.  My  chandeliers  were  worse 
than  Allan  M*Aulay's  strapping  Highlanders  with  their 
pine  torches,  being  dirty,  ragged,  smutty-faced  rascals, 
who  threw  the  light  in  streaks  across  the  hall.  I  am  al- 
ways willing  to  believe  fanciful  stories ;  and  if  my  guide 
bad  thrown  in  a  Yiatid^ome  ^oung  ijrincess  as  part  of  the 
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welcome  to  the  ''  Excelso  hospiti,"  I  would  hare  sub* 
scribed  to  anything  he  said ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  a 
consideration,  I  refused  to  tax  my  imagination  up  to  the 
point  he  wished.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  cham- 
ber of  all  is  the  chapel  dedicated  to  that  Saint  Anthony 
who  brought  about  the  discovery  of  these  mines.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  more  than  four  hundred  years  old.  The 
columns,  with  their  ornamented  capitals,  the  arches, 
the  images  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  and  saints,  the 
altar  and  the  pulpit,  with  all  their  decorations,  and  the 
figures  of  two  priests  represented  at  prayers  before  the 
shrine  of  the  patron  saint,  are  all  carved  out  of  the  rock- 
salt,  and  to  this  day  grand  mass  is  regularly  celebra- 
ted in  the  chapel  once  every  year. 

Following  my  guide  through  all  the  different  pas- 
sages and  chambers,  and  constantly  meeting  miners 
and  seeing  squads  of  men  at  work,  I  descended  by 
regular  stairs  cut  in  the  salt,  but  in  some  places  worn 
away  and  replaced  by  wood  or  stone,  to  the  lowest 
gallery,  which  is  nearly  a  thousand  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  I  was  then  a  rather  veteran  travel- 
ler, but  up  to  this  time  it  had  been  my  business  to 
move  quietly  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or,  when  in- 
fected with  the  soaring  spirit  of  other  travellers,  to 
climb  to  the  top  of  some  lofty  tower  or  loftier  cathe- 
dral ;  and  I  had  fulfilled  one  of  the  duties  of  a  visiter 
to  the  eternal  city  by  perching  myself  within  the  great 
ball  of  St.  Peter's ;  but  here  I  was  far  deeper  under 
the  earth  than  I  had  ever  been  above  it ;  and  at  the 
greatest  depth  from  which  the  human  voice  ever  rose, 
I  sat  down  on  a  lump  of  salt  and  soliloquized, 

"  Through  what  varieties  of  untried  being, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  mast  ^e  ^g«a^V** 
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I  have  since  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  Pyramids,  and 
admired  the  daring  genius  and  the  industry  of  man, 
and  at  the  same  time  smiled  at  his  feebleness  when, 
from  the  mighty  pile,  I  saw  in  the  dark  ranges  of 
mountains,  the  sandy  desert,  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nile 
and  the  river  of  Egypt,  the  hand  of  the  world's  great 
Architect ;  but  I  never  felt  man's  feebleness  more  than 
here ;  for  all  these  immense  excavations,  the  work  of 
more  than  six  hundred  years,  were  but  as  the  work 
of  ants  by  the  roadside.  The  whole  of  the  immense 
mass  above  me,  and  around  and  below,  to  an  unknown 
extent,  was  of  salt ;  a  wonderful  phenomenon  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  globe.  All  the  different  strata 
have  been  carefully  examined  by  scientific  men.  The 
uppermost  bed  at  the  surface  is  sand ;  the  second  clay, 
occasionally  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  contain- 
ing petrifactions  of  marine  bodies ;  the  third  is  calcare* 
ous  stone ;  and  from  these  circumstances  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  spot  was  formerly  covered  by  the 
sea,  and  that  the  salt  is  a  gradual  deposite  formed  by 
the  evaporation  of  its  waters.  I  was  disappointed  in 
some  of  the  particulars  which  had  fastened  themselves 
upon  my  imagination.  I  had  heard  and  read  glowing 
accounts  of  the  brilliancy  and  luminous  splendour  of 
the  passages  and  chambers,  compared  by  some  to  the 
lustre  of  precious  stones ;  but  the  salt  is  of  a  dark  gray 
colour,  almost  black,  and  although  sometimes  glittering 
when  the  light  was  thrown  upon  it,  I  do  not  believe  it 
could  ever  be  lighted  up  to  shine  with  any  extraordi* 
nary  or  dazzling  brightness.  Early  travellers,  too,  had 
reported  that  these  mines  contained  several  villages  in- 
habited by  colonies  of  miners,  who  lived  constantly  be- 
Jow ;  and  that  mB.tv^  'wei^  bom  and  died  there,  who 
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never  saw  the  light  of  day ;  but  all  this  is  entirely  un- 
true. The  miners  descend  every  morning  and  return 
every  night,  and  live  in  the  village  above.  None  of 
them  ever  sleep  below.  There  are,  however,  two  horses 
which  were  foaled  in  the  mines,  and  have  never  been 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  I  looked  at  these  horses 
with  great  interest.  They  were  growing  old  before 
their  time ;  other  horses  had  perhaps  gone  down  and 
told  them  stories  of  a  world  above  which  they  would 
never  know. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  was  hoisted  up  the 
shaft.  These  mines  do  not  need  the  embellishment  of 
fiction.  They  are,  indeed,  a  wonderful  spectacle,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  no  traveller  ever  visited  them  with- 
out recurring  to  it  as  a  day  of  extraordinary  interest. 
I  wrote  my  name  in  the  book  of  visiters,  where  I  saw 
those  of  two  American  friends  who  had  preceded  me 
about  a  month,  mounted  my  barouche,  and  about  an  hour 
after  dark  reached  the  bank  of  the  Vistula.  My  pass* 
port  was  again  examined  by  a  soldier  and  my  carriage 
searched  by  a  custom-house  officer;  I  crossed  the 
bridge,  dined  with  my  worthy  host  of  the  Hotel  de  la 
Rose  Blanche,  and,  while  listening  to  a  touching  story 
of  the  Polish  revolution,  fell  asleep  in  my  chair. 

And  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  I  take  my 
leave  of  the  reader.  I  have  carried  him  over  seas  and 
rivers,  mountains  and  plains,  through  royal  palaces  and 
peasants'  huts,  and  in  return  for  his  kindness  in  accom- 
panying me  to  the  end,  I  promise  that  I  will  not  again 
burden  him  with  my  Incidents  of  Travel* 

THE   END. 
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